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Editorial Comment on Editing 


First an announcement and then a comment. The announcement is that Dr. Francis 
P. Robinson of Ohio State University will become the new editor of this journal starting 
with Volume 11 (1964). Last spring the present editor informed the board of directors 
that he wished to resign with the completion of Volume 10, two years short of the 
second six-year term to which he had been appointed. Since that time the board has 
been considering a successor. From nominations made by the stockholders of the journal 
the choice was finally focused on Dr. Robinson and he has accepted. I am very pleased 
with this outcome. “Frank” Robinson is held in high esteem in the field of counseling 
psychology and it is pleasant to visualize him in this post for the immediate years 
ahead. By the middle of 1963 he will begin assuming responsibility for the manu- 
scripts that will be published in Volume 11. 


Associate editors are appointed by the board upon nomination of the editor and are 
assumed to have a term of office co-terminous with that of the editor. Consulting editors 
are appointed by the board upon mutual agreement of editor and board. Each holds office 
for a three-year term, with a second term appointment possible. Their terms are stag- 


gered so that normally the terms of three expire each year. Volume 10 (1963) will be- 
gin with four new consulting editors. 


The comment? Ten years of service as editor of a new journal have taught me 
a great deal. I relinquish the post with conflicting feelings of relief and regret but | 
do so because there are many other things that I want to do. I shall miss two things 
most—the refreshing contact with new ideas and young minds, and a sense of close 
communication with and dependence upon the associate and consulting editors of the 
journal. For it should be clearly understood that these 10 or 12 people are the back- 
bone of this journal. Their carefully considered judgment of a manuscript must carry 
great weight with an editor. One copy of each manuscript that is considered by the 
editor upon a first reading to be at all possible is generally sent to one of the associate 
editors with a second copy going to the most appropriate of the consulting editors or to 
some other psychologist. A careful manuscript review may take hours —some of the 
analyses returned cover two or three typed pages. For all of this careful work I am 
most humbly grateful. I shall also miss the frequent ”barings of the soul” between 
us that is thus made necessary. 


There is excitement in the editor’s job as well as sheer hard work. The excitement 
comes with the reading of a manuscript that proposes a new concept, presents a care- 
fully analyzed body of data, or presents new but well supported inferences from fa- 
miliar data. The excitement is heightened when the writing is simple and unpretentious. 
The rejection rate is high (around 70 per cent at the time of our most recent check) 
and rejection letters that leave the author with a substantial degree of self respect are 
hard to write! The rate is high, in part because we encourage new authors and the 
utilization of data from graduate school dissertations. A few suggestions to prospec- 
tive writers for this journal are carried over to the “Comments and Letters” department 
of this issue. 


This editorial, which is no editorial at all, ends without closure, almost without 
content. Perhaps it is only an announcement but the announcement of Frank Robin- 
son’s appointment is important news for us all. It means both new ideas and an as- 
sured stability in the future of this journal. 


CGW 
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Career Decision-Making 


Thomas L. Hilton? 
Educational Testing Service 


Career decision-making is an imperfect 
process at best. Precisely what determines 
its course has received little direct atten- 
tion, even though the larger problem of 
career development has been widely 
studied. In this paper, five possible con- 
ceptions of the process will be summar- 
ized and a theoretical model resulting 
from exploratory research by the author 
will be presented. The model is descrip- 
tive, not normative. We are concerned 
at this point with how individuals typi- 
cally make career decisions, not with how 
they might optimally make them. The 
five different models are not an exhaus- 
tive inventory of available models de- 
scribed in the literature; the author has 
omitted those which represent integrations 
of the approaches which will be described. 
Two examples are the excellent models 
by Blau, et al. (1956) and Ginzberg, et 
al. (1951). 


Five Possible Models 


The Attribute-Matching Model 


The approach to career development 
which has received the most attention 
in the last fifty years has been referred 
to by Super and Bachrach as the trait-and- 
factor theory (1957, p. 9). Being closely 
associated with psychometric test devel- 
opment and the guidance movement in 
this country, it emphasizes individual dif- 


1The author, who formerly was on the faculty 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, is indebted 
to Herbert A. Simon and William R. Dill for 
valuable criticism of an early draft of this paper, 
to the dean of the Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
for support of the early stages of the research 
on which the paper is based, and to the U. S. 
Office of Education Cooperative Research Pro- 
gram for more recent research support. 


ferences and how they should influence 
the process of occupational choice. 

The decision-making model implicit in 
this trait-and-factor approach might be 
called attribute matching. The assump- 
tion is that the individual first takes an 
inventory of his personal attributes; then 
he ascertains the attributes required for 
successful adjustment in each of some set 
of occupations; and lastly he selects that 
occupation the requirements of which best 
match his attributes. This is the process 
in its simplest form. 


The Need-Reduction Model . 


The second model of career decision- 
making is that which underlies the ap- 
proach to career development associated 
with dynamic personality theory. Here the 
goal of the process is to reduce need 
tension and this suggests the title given 
to the model. With varying degrees of 
awareness of their behavior, individuals 
seek out or gravitate to those occupations 
which satisfy their needs. To the extent 
that conscious decision-making goes on, 
the individual appraises his own needs 
and estimates the need-reducing value of 
some set of alternatives. Teaching may 
be selected, for example, because the in- 
dividual perceives it as satisfying his need 
to nurture young people. 


The Probable Gain Model 


This is closely related to the various 
models of rational behavior employed in 
economics. These assume that the indi- 
vidual is faced with some set of alterna- 
tives each of which has certain outcomes 
which have a certain value to the indi- 
vidual and a certain probability of occur- 
ring. In accordance with one of several 
possible rules (see Arrow, 1951, p. 404-37) 
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the individual chooses an alternative which 
will maximize his gain. He can, for ex- 
ample, try to minimize his maximum pos- 
sible loss, or he can maximize expected 
value. 


The Social Structure Model 


This model emphasizes the mobility pro- 
vided and the limits imposed by the vari- 
ous social structures through which an in- 
dividual’s career carries him. Becker and 
Strauss (1956) view the maturing indi- 
vidual as a passenger on an escalator. But 
not an ordinary escalator—it may detour 
desired positions, its movement may be 
stopped or accelerated and it may branch 
into multiple lines, and to be a passenger, 
there may be stringent requirements. 

In accordance with this sociological ap- 
proach the problem of the decision-maker 
becomes one of deciding which escalator 
to get on or, if he is already on one, 
whether he should switch to another. 

In the final analysis the decision which 
Social Man has to make is very similar to 
that of Economic Man. Choosing an esca- 
lator is choosing an alternative. The dif- 
ferences lie in the assumptions which 
economists and sociologists make about the 
value of key variables. The sociologist 
assumes that given certain alternatives, 
pathways, or careers the probabilities of 
certain outcomes occurring are very high, 
so high in fact that they can be regarded 
as certainties. For example, if one becomes 
a surgeon it is practically a certainty that 
he will enjoy high status in the com- 
munity. The decision problem for the 
individual becomes one of deciding what 
outcomes he values the most and, second- 
ly, whether he values these enough to pay 
the entrance requirements (the cost of 
training, relinquished income, license fees, 
etc. ). 

Also implicit in the sociological litera- 
ture is the assumption that the number 
of pathways or escalators which the en- 
vironment provides may be severely lim- 
ited, particularly if the individual is a 
member of a minority group, and that the 
individual has highly circumscribed power 
to influence the number. Thus, according 
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to this view, obtaining and handling a 
large amount of information about a large 
number of alternatives is not likely to be 
a major problem for the individual. 


The Complex Information 
Processing Model 


A major premise of this model is that 
the individual is faced with multitudinous 
behavioral alternatives and that it is his 
limited capacity to handle information 
about them which limits the rationality of 
decision-making. Rather than being an 
escalator-rider, the career decision-maker 
is a chess player. Simon has pointed out 
that “there is a complete lack of evidence 
that, in actual human choice situations of 
any complexity, these computations (re- 
quired by the “classical” concepts of ra- 
tionality) can be, or are in fact, performed” 
(1955, p. 104). He then proposes some 
modifications that simplify the choice 
process, the principal one being that the 
individual can search for those outcomes 
which are satisfactory to him and then 
search for a behavioral alternative which 
has outcomes all of which are in the set 
of satisfactory ones. 

The incomparability of different out- 
comes, which has frequently been cited as 
a shortcoming of classical economic theory, 
is particularly critical in career decision- 
making. How do we, for example, com- 
pare the intellectual stimulation of a work 
setting with the pleasantness of the climate 
of the locale? One solution is provided 
by Simon’s approach: instead of attempt- 
ing a complete ordering of payoffs, the 
different values can be thought of as the 
components of a vector function with a 
satisfactory payoff being one which has 
values achieving the satisfactory level of 
each vector. 


The Choice of a Model 


Evaluating the possible models of ca- 
reer decision-making is difficult for there 
has been little direct, deliberate testing 
of one against another. To the extent 
that the value of a model rests on the 
amount of data it explains we, therefore, 
are circumscribed at this time. There are, 
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however, some general observations which 
raise questions about the usefulness of 
certain of the models for the particular 
problem at hand. 

Perhaps the best critique of the attri- 
bute-matching model is provided by E. K. 
Strong in commenting on the limitations 
of the Vocational Interest Blank as a pre- 
dictor of occupational choice. Strong 
makes a distinction between preference 
and choice and discusses the factors which 
cause choice to differ from preference. 


A number may be mentioned: (1) pressure of 
family or friends of family to enter a given voca- 
tion, to live near mother, etc.; (2) desire to marry, 
which handicaps further preparation for the pre- 
ferred occupation; (8) an opportunity to become 
immediately established; (4) lack of necessary 
finances to finish education; (5) lack of necessary 
ability; (6) lack of necessary personality; (7) lack 
of requisite health; (8) lack of information about 
preferred and competing occupations so that ade- 
quate plans cannot be formulated (1943, p. 30). 


A study by the author of the develop- 
ing careers of 300 teachers (1955, 1957, 
1960) led to the same conclusions. It 
was common for members of the sample 
to be interested in teaching but not in- 
terested in being teachers. In some cases 
this was true even though their interests 
as measured by the Strong Blank were 
highly similar to teachers in their field. 
Thus for the attribute-matching model to 
be at all adequate it must include a very 
broad range of personal characteristics, 
e.g., interests, values, social perceptions, 
abilities. 

Second, the model does not provide for 
consideration of some questions essential 
to an understanding of the decision-mak- 
ing process: 

What are the conditions which initiate the 
matching process? Casual empiricism indicates 
that individuals do not constantly engage in de- 
cision-making. 

Which alternatives are considered and in what 
order? Obviously the individual does not match 
his attributes against all possible occupational 
alternatives. 


What does the individual do in the absence 
of accurate information in regard to himself and 
the alternatives he considers? 

Which set of attributes of the individual are 
matched? Is it the attributes which the indi- 
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vidual perceives himself as possessing at the mo- 
ment? Or the individual’s estimate of the at- 
tributes he is likely to have in the future? 
Or the attributes he might have under some 
ideal conditions? 


When does the matching process terminate? 
Or, put in another way, when is the individual 
satisfied with the match obtained? Is there 
some absolute minimum for a satisfactory fit? 


The need-reduction model of career de- 
cision-making provides a basis for com- 
paring the attractiveness of different alter- 
natives, namely their drive-reducing po- 
tential. But most of the limitations of the 
attribute-matching model are also true of 
it. Also this model imposes even greater 
information-gathering requirements on the 
individual. Estimating the drive-reducing 
potential of an alternative requires exten- 
sive knowledge of it. Even if it is assumed 
that this information is obtainable, we face 
the problem of comparability inherent in 
the economic model. Is an alternative 
which fully satisfies one’s need for recog- 
nition but frustrates one’s need for nur- 
turance more attractive or less attractive 
than an alternative for which the reverse 
is true? 


Also there is the effect of those variables 
which the social structure model is de- 
signed to account for, the impact of the 
individual’s social environment on_ his 
choice process. How does one incorporate 
such accidents of birth as race, color, and 
parental social status into a need-reduction 
model? 


Clearly each of these models of career 
decision-making has limitations but at the 
same time each has useful features. The 
author’s previous research indicates that, 
in accordance with the attribute-matching 
model, individuals do take an inventory of 
themselves as part of their decision-making 
process. Or at least they have a perception 
of themselves, a self image. Recorded in- 
terviews collected by the author are re- 
plete with self-perceptions such as the fol- 
lowing: 


I like to work with people. 


I am a person who has to look at both sides 
of questions. 
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Also there are statements about the at- 
tributes of occupational roles: 


To be a surgeon you have to have good 
manual dexterity. 


In addition we find statements about 
the S’s needs: 
I have to have a job in which I can be cre- 
ative. 
If I couldn’t talk to someone every so often 
Id go nuts. 


There is awareness of social structure: 

The good thing about teaching is that any- 
body can get a job if he’s qualified. 

There are lots of openings in the government 
for my people. (From a Negro student.) 


Lastly, in the interviews there are many 
Economic-Man kind of statements: 


I can make more in industry than in college 
teaching. 


Thus, each of the fields of social science 
which we have mentioned above is repre- 
sented in the beliefs or—as they shall be 
labeled in the balance of this paper—the 
premises which appear in interviews. To 
complete the inventory, there are premises 
about the S’s present state of well-being: 

Things seem to be going very well. 

I ought to decide what I want to be. 


And premises referring to things which 
are important to the S.: 
It is unforgivable to make money by cheating 
others. 


Whatever you decide, you have to leave the 
way open so you can change your mind. 


Obviously some of these statements are 
misperceptions, but since our interest lies 
primarily in their behavioral consequences 
their veridicality is irrelevant. 


Elements of a Theory 


It is proposed that premises such as the 
above are the basic ingredients of career 
decision-making—the building block of ca- 
reer decisions. The number which enter 
into a given decision appears to be very 
limited, usually less than eight.? Since 
their function is more direct and immedi- 


2The resemblance of this observation to G. A. 
Miller’s “magical number seven” (1956) is sug- 
gestive. 
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ate than the influence of needs, interests, 
or values, a possible source of error is re- 
moved by focusing directly on them. 

In regard to the decision-making process 
itself we find the same absence of precise 
information, knowledge and ordering of 
payoffs which Simon points out in his 
critique of classical economic models. Fur- 
thermore, Ss typically exhibit the simpli- 
fied payoff functions which he proposes; 
outcomes tend to be regarded as satisfac- 
tory or unsatisfactory. The climate of a 
particular research laboratory is adequate- 
ly stimulating or it is not. 

In general, the complex information 
processing approach which Simon has ap- 
plied to organizational behavior and in- 
dividual problem solving has proved to 
be a useful way of conceptualizing career 
decision-making. Using the language and 
method of presentation of computer tech- 
nology, the processes involved in career 
decision-making can be described with as 
much precision as is required. The only 
limits to the exactness of the program are 
the creativity, insight, and perseverance 
of the programmer, and the storage ca- 
pacity of the computer available. 

In this way the sequential nature of 
career decision-making can readily be rep- 
resented. What appear to be separate de- 
cisions usually consist of series of more 
elemental tests such as the following: 


Should I pay attention to information about 
alternatives in the environment? 


Is it time to reconsider my present course of 
action or should the reconsideration be postponed? 


Have I searched for alternatives long enough? 


Cognitive Dissonance in 
Career Decision-Making 


In addition there is the important prob- 
lem of predicting when decision-making 
begins, when it is terminated and what 
the individual does when unable to find 
a satisfactory alternative. To provide for 
these questions the author proposes that 
the motivating factor in career decision- 
making be regarded as the reduction of 
what Festinger has labeled cognitive dis- 
sonance (1957). This may also be de- 
scribed as the maintenance of internal 
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consistency, or the maintenance of cog- 
nitive or structural balance but there are 
indications that Festinger’s term is more 
appropriate, even though the model pro- 
posed here differs in important respects 
from |.is formulation. For example, the 
author perceives efforts to reduce disson- 
ance as preceding and facilitating decision- 
making rather than following it, as Fest- 
inger does. 

A flow chart of the author’s concep- 
tion of career decision-making is given in 
Figure 1. In ‘developing this flow chart 
the author has been influenced by the 
models of organizational behavior which 
March and Simon have outlined (1958). 

The decision-making process is initiated 
by some input from the environment. This 
input could be, for example, an offer of 
a new position, a warning that the per- 
son should decide on a career, or informa- 
tion to the effect that one’s income is not 
sufficient. If, when dissonance is tested, 
the input has raised dissonance above the 
tolerable level, the person examines his 
premises, i.e., his beliefs and expectations 
about his environment and himself. If his 
premises can be changed to accommodate 
the input, he makes the change, and the 
revised set of premises are tested for dis- 
sonance. Notice also on the diagram the 
arrows indicating that the revised premises 
may affect any subsequent inputs from 
the environment. 

If the person finds that his premises 
cannot be revised, he searches for possible 
alterations in his behavior, one of which 
may be implied by the environmental in- 
put. He selects an alternative and tests 
the tentative plan for dissonance. If the dis- 
sonance is now below threshold he makes 
a decision to accept the tentative plan and 
adjusts his premises accordingly. If, when 
tested, the dissonance is still above thresh- 
old, he repeats the process, either revising 
his premises or trying another behavioral 
alternative. 

In emphasizing the direct role of pre- 
mises in decision-making, the author is not 
discounting the role of unconscious factors, 
i. e., feelings and tendencies which the 
subject cannot verbalize, even to himself. 
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Casual empiricism suggests that such feel- 
ings do influence decision-making. But 
the influence is indirect. Specifically, feel- 
ings appear to influence the order in which 
alternatives are considered and the energy 
decision-makers will spend in trying to 
make certain alternatives less dissonant by 
revising premises. 


Implications of the Model 


Assuming that the author's adaptation 
of Festinger’s concept is appropriate to the 
problem, several sets of hypotheses can be 
proposed to account for various aspects of 
career development. Of major interest are 
the hypotheses which the model suggests 
in regard to the difficulty which individu- 
als experience in trying to make certain 
necessary career decisions. In terms of 
the model, high difficulty can be defined 
as continued unsuccessful attempts to re- 
duce cognitive dissonance. Thus, the prob- 
lem becomes one of identifying the causes 
of dissonance and the ways in which it is 
reduced. These ways or methods will be 
referred to as strategies. 

Second, there is the problem of identify- 
ing the short- and long-term effects of 
different strategies. Obviously some strate- 
gies—postponement, for example—are un- 
successful in reducing dissonance in the 
long run, but they may hold dissonance 
to a low level for a short period. Related 
to this is the question of the appropriate- 
ness of the career decisions which result 
from different strategies. A strategy may 
be successful in reducing dissonance but 
its cost in terms of constraints it imposes 
on individual behavior may be excessive. 


Factors Which Increase Dissonance 


On the basis of exploratory interviews 
and the model which has been proposed, 
it is hypothesized that the following fac- 
tors tend to increase the likelihood of dis- 
sonance. 

1. Nearness in time to culturally determined 


point at which decision must be made, e.g., 
senior year in college. 

2. Exposure to malevolent environment, e.g., 
excessive demands, threats, withdrawal of 
support, social rejection. 

8. High opportunity for change of career. 
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4. A high number of perceived occupational 
alternatives. 
a. Perception of few limits imposed by 
lack of ability or other role require- 
ments, 


b. Information about extensive range of 
alternatives. 


5. High heterogeneity among perceived alter- 
natives. 


6. High demand for certainty of knowledge 
about alternatives. 


7. Elaborate premises in regard to acceptable 
career decisions. 
a. Requirement that plan be reversible. 


b. Requirement that investment in any one 
career never be lost. 


c. Long planning horizon, i.e., requirement 
that decision fulfill long-term criteria. 


8. Personal inability to suppress or distort 
premises. 


9. Social pressure not to postpone decision- 
making. 


Dissonance-Reducing Strategies 


The two principal strategies for reduc- 
ing dissonance are incorporated in the dia- 
gram presented. These are: 

1. The manipulation of premises. For example, 

a man may convince himself that he “really 


doesn’t want all the headaches which go 
with executive positions.” 


2. The search for and selection of a new 
occupational plan or position. 


Frequently the premises which the de- 
cision-maker adheres to cannot be manipu- 
lated and a decision cannot be made 
among available alternatives. The author 
has observed among graduate students in- 
dications that the following strategies may 
be employed in this case: 

8. Adoption of a very general career plan 


which does not irrevocably commit the de- 
cision-maker to a specific course of action. 


4. Postponement of decision. Evidently dis- 
sonance can be reduced for short periods 
by deciding to postpone decisions until some 
specified time in the future, e.g., “until I 
see if I pass the examination.” 


5. Adoption of a short-term career with con- 
sideration only of contemporary character- 
istics of the occupational role. 
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Long-Term Effects 


Some of the factors creating dissonance 
are transitory; once a decision is made, 
once the person commits himself, they no 
longer operate. But other factors are more 
enduring, an example being gross lack of 
congruence between a person’s premises 
about himself and the requirements of the 
occupational role in question. 

As far as long-term effects are con- 
cerned, the dependent variable of most 
interest to the author is role performance. 
This can be loosely defined as the length 
of time which the decision-maker con- 
tinues to enact an occupational role. 

In studying specific career decisions one 
can assume that the environment of the 
decision-maker remains constant during 
the period of the decision-making. But in 
examining the long-term effects of a series 
of decisions it has to be recognized that 
the individual is engaged in constant trans- 
actions with the environment. His actions 
change the environment and, consequently, 
the subsequent environmental inputs. In 
addition there are changes in the environ- 
ment which are relatively independent of 
the individual's actions, e.g., changes in 
the labor market. Blau, et al. (1956) have 
conceptualized this area. 

Also the individual changes. The con- 
tents of his cognitive storage are in flux 
and he is repeatedly faced with behavioral 
alternatives. Premises are augmented, re- 
evaluated, modified, rejected. Thus long- 
term prediction is exceedingly complex. 
At present we can only guess about the 
factors which should decrease the chance 
of dissonance and thereby increase the 
likelihood of an individual’s remaining in 
a given occupational role for a long period 
of time. These are: 


1. Conformance with and compatibility of the 
norms and requirements of the occupational 
role in question. This reduces threats of re- 
jection and other sources of dissonance be- 
tween an individual’s premises and his be- 
havior. 


2. Social support of the individual’s profes- 
sional involvement. This augments or re- 
inforces premises consonant with continued 
role performance. 
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8. Absence of role alternatives because of 
a. Limited range of abilities and interests. 
b. Lack of professional qualifications. 
c. Absence of competing social roles. 


4. Absence of opportunistic, short-run, decision- 
making strategies. 


5. Absence of environmental barriers and re- 
strictions. 


There remain many difficult theoretical 
problems. Three of the most central ques- 
tions are: 

1. What is the cumulative effect of reducing 

dissonance by postponing decisions? 


2. How do you account for the emergence of 
particular premises in a person’s repertoire, 
and their stability or instability over long 
time periods? 


8. Do premises have differing “truth-values” 
to the individual? Preliminary observations 
indicate that they do. If so, how does this 
influence the subject’s method of disson- 
ance reduction? 


Summary 


Career development can be described 
as the accretion of a chain of decisions. 
The ability to make appropriate decisions 
then becomes of key importance. But pre- 
cisely how individuals resolve decision- 
making conflict efficiently is an open 
question. The process has received little 
direct attention. Five possible models of 
the process were examined: the attribute- 
matching model, the need-reduction model, 
the probable gain model, the social struc- 
ture model, and the complex information 
processing model. Each was found to have 
some useful emphases but most of them 
involved assumptions not consistent with 
available research findings or informal ob- 
servations. Drawing mostly from the com- 
plex information processing approach to 
human problem solving and from inter- 
views with Ss in the process of decision- 
making, the author presented a tentative 
model of the decision-making process 
which incorporates Festinger’s theory of 
cognitive dissonance. The author proposes 
that the reduction of dissonance among a 
person’s beliefs about himself and his en- 


vironment is the major motivation of ca- 
reer decision-making. The decision-mak- 
ing process is instigated by inputs from 
the environment which raise dissonance 
to an intolerable level and terminate when 
the individual, by one of several means 
which are outlined, succeeds in reducing 
dissonance. Three sets of hypotheses which 
are based on the model are presented. 


Received March 22, 1962. 
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Studies by Segal (1961) and Nachmann 
(1960), utilizing psychoanalytic theory and 
job analyses, have shown that testable hy- 
potheses about the relationship between 
personality and vocational choice can be 
generated, tested, and confirmed. In both 
of these studies hypotheses derived from 
psychoanalytic theory were tested. Segal 
studied creative writers’ and accountants’ 
current personality structure by means of 
projective tests, while Nachmann compared 
the life histories of lawyers with those of so- 
cial workers and dentists, employing bio- 
graphical interviews. Roe (1957) has of- 
fered some provocative speculations about 
the relationship between early experience, 
personality and vocational choice. 

The study is grounded in Nachmann’s 
assumption that occupations provide a 
variety of opportunities for impulse expres- 
sion, utilizing defenses, and for organizing 
one’s dealings with the world, as well as 
the further hypothesis that developmental 
experiences play an important part in pre- 
disposing one to choose a particular occupa- 
tion. One would, therefore, expect to find 
that individuals who choose one vocation 
would have had different developmental 
histories from those choosing a vocation 
with rather dissimilar characteristics. 

Working within the framework of psy- 
choanalytic theory, specific hypotheses 
about the relationship among life history, 
personality, and occupations were de- 
veloped in the following manner. The first 
step in the process was to become familiar 


1The study here reported was completed in 
1961 under the chairmanship of Edward S. Bor- 
din in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the Ph.D. degree at the University of Michigan. 


with the demands of various occupations 
as well as the gratifications provided by 
them. Next, thinking in terms of psycho- 
analytic theory one could map out the per- 
sonality traits which would be compatible 
with particular job demands and gratifica- 
tions. Lastly, it was possible to cast hypoth- 
eses about the probable development ex- 
periences of individuals who choose various 
occupations. 


Theoretical Development 

The present study grew out of an attempt 
to understand the relationship between 
curiosity and occupational choice. Accord- 
ing to psychoanalytic theory, early sexual 
curiosity is the prototype for all later 
curiosity. There appear to be two elements 
in what has been called sexual curiosity— 
(1) curiosity about the body, and (2) 
curiosity about interpersonal relations—e.g. 
what things do parents do that the child 
does not understand and has difficulty 
finding out about. This study is concerned 
with curiosity about interpersonal relations, 
which is said always to be aroused in the 
course of development. Three fates are 
possible for such curiosity. As the child 
develops he (1) may have experiences 
which keep alive and further focus his in- 
terest on the area of interpersonal relations, 
(2) may have his curiosity channeled into 
other areas (displacement), or (3) may 
have experiences which lead him to aban- 
don all attempts at having his curiosity 
satisfied. 

Clinical psychology is an occupation in 
which curiosity about interpersonal rela- 
tions is an integral part; Physics is one in 
which curiosity about the structure of and 
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relationships among elements of the physi- 
cal world is a major focus of interest. Peo- 
ple who hope to find job satisfaction as 
clinical psychologists would be expected 
to have had experiences which focused their 
curiosity on interpersonal relations and left 
that curiosity relatively undisplaced. On the 
other hand, the experiences of physicists 
served to channel their interest into another 
area via displacement. Therefore, in their 
childhoods, clinical psychologists must have 
had their curiosity treated with greater 
tolerance by their parents, and have been 
disciplined much less rigidly when they 
persisted in being curious beyond the 
limits of parental toleration. Physicists, on 
the other hand, must have had their curios- 
ity about interpersonal relations rebuffed, 
but have had the displacement of their 
curiosity to another area facilitated by 
greater intellectual stimulation in the home. 

In a similar way other job requirements 
of the two occupations—requirements such 
as the ability to tolerate emotional expres- 
sion of others, the capacity for nurturance, 
the necessity for working with people or for 
working alone—were considered in terms 
of the possible developmental experiences 
which would lead to adult compatibility 
with such job expectations. 

Out of this occupational analysis there 
were developed hypotheses to be tested 
about differing developmental experiences 
in the two groups. The actual hypotheses 
tested will be stated in the results section. 


Subjects and Procedure 


The subjects (Ss) for this study were 40 
male graduate students in physics and clini- 
cal psychology at the University of Michi- 
gan. As was originally planned, one criter- 
ion for inclusion was that subjects must 
have completed their requirements for the 
Master of Arts or Science degree, but be- 
cause there were not sufficient numbers 
available at that level, eight Ss with lesser 
amounts of training were included. Again 
because of the limitation of possible Ss, 
12 Ss who were less than maximally satis- 
fied with their choice of vocation were 
included in the sample. 


The two groups of Ss were equated for 
social class of parents, which was measured 
by the method suggested by Allinsmith 
(1954), based on a weighted combination 
of father’s occupation and education. Al- 
though it is not known whether equating 
for social class in the samples accurately 
reflects the distribution of social class in 
the population from which the samples 
were drawn, it was decided to equate the 
samples for social class lest the results be 
attributable to factors other than those 
which have been hypothesized. The groups 
were also equated for religious backgrounds 
of their parents, with the same numbers of 
Protestants, Jews, and Catholics in each 
group (listed in order of frequency). Here 
it is known that the sample does not ac- 
curately reflect the population distribution. 
In the population of physicists there is a 
much smaller percentage of Jews than in 
that of clinical psychologists. However, for 
the same reasons given for equating the 
samples for social class, it was decided 
to equate for religion. 

The investigator was the interviewer in 
each case. The modal time of the inter- 
views was about forty-five minutes. The 
interview was composed of a number of 
specific questions, each of which was asked 
in all cases. All of the interviews were tape 
recorded and verbatim written transcripts 
were prepared. 

A coding system was devised from the 
predictions subordinate to each hypothesis 
in order to provide data in the form ap- 
propriate for the testing of those predic- 
tions. The coders worked from the tran- 
scripts of the interviews. In some instances 
the coder had only to attend to S’s answer 
to a particular question, while in other 
cases he was required to form an impres- 
sion from a number of S’s replies. There 
were three coders employed in order to 
measure reliability. Coder 1 agreed with 
coder 2, 92 per cent of the time; coder 2 
agreed with coder 3, 90 per cent; and 
coder 1 with coder 3, 90 per cent. 

The chi-square test of independence was 
used for the analysis of the data. One- 
tailed tests of significance were used since 
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the direction of differences was predicted 
in advance. Only differences at or beyond 
the .05 confidence level were considered 
significant. 

Results 

Hypothesis I. As children, clinical psy- 
chologists had more opportunity to be cur- 
ious about interpersonal relations than did 
physicists. 

The specific predictions on the basis of 
which this hypothesis was tested are pre- 
sented in Table I. It may be seen that each 
prediction touches a separate but related 
facet of the development of concern about 
interpersonal relationships. This hypothesis 
was supported by the confirmation of all 
of the predictions that relate to it. Both 
from the side of hearing about the behavior 
of people outside the family as well as 
from having the opportunity to observe 
emotional interaction within the family, 
clinical psychologists had greater opportun- 
ity to be curious about interpersonal re- 
lationships than physicists did. 

The results pertaining to the remaining 
hypotheses will be summarized. The sum- 
maries are based on the outcomes of the 
testing of a number of specific predictions 
subordinate to each hypothesis as was il- 
lustrated in Table 1. 

Hypothesis II. Fathers of physicists were 
more dominant and more clearly masculine 


figures than fathers of clinical psychologists. 

The predictions dealt with the father’s 
role as decision-maker, breadwinner, au- 
thoritative person. None of the predictions 
was confirmed, although all of the results 
were in the predicted direction. However, 
the picture that emerges is of the fathers’ 
having been seen as masculine figures in 
both groups. 

Hypothesis III. Mothers of clinical psy- 
chologists will be described as the domin- 
ant parent more frequently than physicists’ 
mothers. 

This hypothesis may be viewed as the 
obverse of Hypothesis II. Therefore, it is 
not now surprising that the predictions 
relating to it were not confirmed either. In 
both groups, Ss viewed their mothers as 
being authoritative about as frequently as 
they saw them as passive. It would appear 
from these data that maternal dominance 
in the family is unrelated to the choice of 
occupation of physicists and clinical psy- 
chologists. 

Hypothesis IV. During childhood clinical 
psychologists had closer and warmer re- 
lationships with their mothers than did 
physicists. 

The evidence was generally confirma- 
tory of the fact that clinical psychologists 
had warmer relationships with their moth- 
ers than physicists did. However, it should 

















Table 1 
Distribution of Experimental Groups with Regard to Interpersonal Curiosity 
Item and Prediction Response Occupational Group Chi Square 
Clinical 
Psychology Physics 
The behaviors of people (a) were or (b) 
were not discussed frequently in the a 14 2 12.60** 
home. Clinical Psychology higher on b 6 18 
prediction (a). 
Emotional expression (a) was or (b) was P 13 3 8.44¢ 
not characteristic in the family. Clinical b - 17 
Psychology higher on prediction (a). 
Frank discussion of people’s behavior (a) 
was or (b) was not characteristic of fam- a 9 0 9.18* 
ily conversation. Clinical Psychology high- b 11 20 
er on prediction (a). 
*p<.01. 


**p<.001. 
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be pointed out that the confirmation was 
based on inference. The data clearly in- 
dicated that mothers of clinical psycholo- 
gists were the more expressive and demon- 
strative. Although it seems likely that de- 
monstrative and emotionally expressive 
mothers have closer relationships to their 
sons than undemonstrative ones do, this 
hypothesis was confirmed only to the extent 
that the variables of demonstrativeness and 
close association between mother and child 
are related to one another. 


Hypothesis V. Physicists more than clini- 
cal psychologists took their fathers as iden- 
tity models (role models). 

Only one of three predictions was con- 
firmed, although all of the results were in 
the predicted direction. Coding was diffi- 
cult for the prediction that the physicist’s 
choice of occupation was more frequently 
similar to his father’s in part because vir- 
tually all of the subjects were working to- 
ward occupations which required a far 
greater amount of training than their fa- 
ther’s work necessitated. From answers to a 
question related to the second prediction, 
one got the impression that the most fre- 
quent first response of clinical psychologists 
was that they saw themselves as being simi- 
lar to neither parent, while physicists usual- 
ly settled on one parent or pointed to char- 
acteristics of both parents that they saw as 
also being present in their own make-up. 
Although the specific prediction was not 
confirmed, it would seem that physicists see 
themselves as having some continuity with 
their parents, while psychologists do not. 
Coupling this with the confirmation of the 
last prediction that physicists more fre- 
quently describe their fathers as persons to 
emulate leads one to conclude that in some 
not clearly specified way the physicist sees 
himself as wanting to follow in his father’s 
footsteps, while the clinical psychologist 
does not. 


Hypothesis VI. The home environments 
of clinical psychologists were less conven- 
tional than those of physicists. 

None of the predictions which dealt with 
religious and political views was confirmed. 
While it was originally thought that conven- 
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tionality was more of an issue for the clini- 
cal psychologist than for the physicist, it 
was also noted that anyone engaged in the 
enterprise of discovery must be free of 
rigid adherence to conventional ways of 
viewing the world. The physicist, then, was 
not seen as really being opposite to the clini- 
cal psychologist with regard to this hypoth- 
esis. Therefore, it is not surprising that this 
hypothesis was not confirmed. 


Hypothesis VII. Physicists received more 
intellectual stimulation from their families 
than did clinical psychologists. 

Two of the three predictions relating to 
this hypothesis were confirmed. In describ- 
ing their parents, physicists more frequently 
characterized them as having intellectual 
interests. Intellectual stimulation appears, 
then, to have been provided the physicists 
by the behavior and example of their par- 
ents. In the second place, intellectuality was 
emphasized more directly in physicists’ fam- 
ilies in that family conversations turned 
more frequently to intellectual matters than 
in clinical psychologists’ families. While 
such discussion had its positive features 
and stimulating aspects, it may also have 
served to avoid dealing with more personal 
matters which was the concern of Hypothe- 
sis I. A third prediction dealing with read- 
ing as a family custom was not confirmed. 


Hypothesis VIII. Discipline of physicists 
was rigid, stressed obedience, and was 
meted out by their fathers; while discipline 
of clinical psychologists was flexible, 
stressed appeal to feelings and was meted 
out by their mothers. 


There are three separate issues involved 
in this hypothesis: (1) the focus of disci- 
pline, (2) the degree of consistency of dis- 
cipline, and (3) the source of discipline. 
The predictions relating to the first two of 
these were confirmed. Appeal to feelings 
as a means of discipline was reported by a 
majority of the clinical psychologists, but 
was mentioned by virtually none of the 
physicists. On the other hand, knowing and 
following the rules was more frequently 
stressed in physicists’ discipline. Secondly, 
the discipline of physicists tended to be 
consistent and predictable, while the clini- 
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cal psychologists’ was more frequently 
found to be unpredictable. With regard to 
the third issue, the prediction that physi- 
cists’ fathers were more frequently chief 
disciplinarians in the family was not borne 
out, although the results were in the 
predicted direction. 


Hypothesis IX. Physicists had fewer but 
less stormy relationships with peers than 
did clinical psychologists. 

Three of the four predictions stemming 
from this hypothesis were confirmed, sup- 
porting the original contention that physi- 
cists had few relationships with people 
throughout childhood and tended to spend 
much time by themselves, whereas clinical 
psychologists related to people a good deal, 
but more frequently had relationships that 
were conflictful. The prediction that physi- 
cists would have had more long illnesses 
than clinical psychologists was not con- 
firmed. This fact does not detract from the 
support of the hypothesis, since the concern 
was not with the presence of illness per 
se, but the fact that long illnesses would 
have led to isolation from peers. The fact 
of physicists’ greater isolation from peers 
was established by another prediction. 


Hypothesis X. In adolescence clinical psy- 
chologists manifested more interest in the 
opposite sex than did physicists. 

The data were in support of the hypothe- 
sis of greater involvement with members of 
the opposite sex by clinical psychologists 
than by physicists. The latter had fewer 
dates and were older at the time of their 
first sexual experiences. One prediction— 
that clinical psychologists began dating 
earlier than physicists—was not confirmed, 
although results were in the predicted di- 
rection. The coding was set up in such a 
way that more than three-fourths of all 
subjects fell into one coding category, 
which may have obscured a difference 
which actually existed. 


Hypothesis XI. Clinical psychologists 
more frequently than physicists had strong 
but conflictual attachments to their fam- 
ilies. 

Two predictions relating to conflict with 
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family members and emotional expression 
in the home were confirmed. The prediction 
relating to continued involvement between 
the subject and his family fell just short 
of significance. The latter prediction was 
a particularly difficult one to code, since 
it involved both the amount of present 
contact between the subject and his family 
as well as the degree to which the subject 
still had an emotional investment in his 
family, a factor which was rather difficult 
to assess. The hypothesis is supported to 
the extent that clinical psychologists gave 
evidence of having had in the past stronger, 
but more conflictual attachments to their 
families than did physicists. 

An examination of how successfully all 
of the predictions taken together differenti- 
ate the groups serves to provide an over- 
view. To give a general picture of how well 
the predictions taken as a whole discrimin- 
ate between the groups, the coded response 
of each S to every item was given a score of 
one if it was in the direction predicted 
for physicists and a score of zero if in the 
direction predicted for clinical psycholo- 
gists. It was possible for scores to range 
from zero (all items coded in the direction 
predicted for clinical psychologists) to 36 
(all items coded in the direction predicted 
for physicists). Actually the scores ranged 
from 6 to 31. The distribution of scores 
appears in Table 2. 

When the two groups are taken together, 
the median for the total distribution is 19.5. 
Only three of the twenty cases in each 
group fall on that side of the median on 
which the majority of cases of the other 
group appears. A median test applied to 
the data was significant beyond the .001 
level of confidence. 


Discussion 

The present study grew out of an interest 
in the vicissitudes of curiosity in the devel- 
opmental process. The results point to sev- 
eral possible ways in which the socialization 
process may modify curiosity. Parental be- 
haviors of various kinds can act as catalysts 
that intensify the interest of the child in 
certain areas of experience. At the same 
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Table 2 
Frequency Distribution of Total Scores on All Predictions 
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Physicists 
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time, other parental attitudes can make 
clear to the child that there are certain 
things about which he is not permitted to 
be curious. 

Discipline plays a part also. The more 
harsh it is and the more it emphasizes 
restrictions, the more likely the child is to 
avoid venturing into areas that parents con- 
sider taboo. The focus of the parent’s disci- 
pline may re-emphasize to the child atti- 
tudes already expressed in another sphere. 
For example, in their everyday life the 
parents. of clinical psychologists showed 
concern about the behavior and feelings 
of other people. This concern was reiterated 
by their appealing to the child’s feelings as 
means of disciplining him. 

A natural question in connection with 
this study arises from the fact that the 
data represent verbal reports of past events 
rather than direct observations. The ques- 
tion that must be asked is whether the data, 


in fact, present evidence about develop- 
mental history, or whether they only pro- 
vide indirect evidence about current per- 
sonality traits. The rationale for taking the 
latter position is that the individual has a 
distorted view of his past based on his cur- 
rent personality make-up, present values, 
or group norms. An additional question 
in the same vein might emerge because 
of the expectation that social scientists have 
a greater inclination and willingness to talk 
about “bad” relations with parents and 
with others than physical scientists do. 

It is, of course, not possible to say 
definitively whether or not the information 
gathered reflects actual childhood experi- 
ence. However, there is some suggestion 
that the data do reflect actual happenings. 
It is expected that the likelihood of distor- 
tion would decrease as the specificity of 
material is increased, except for the placing 
of events at specific times, which seems 
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very much subject to inaccuracies of mem- 
ory. It seems more likely that current atti- 
tudes would influence one’s impressions of 
the past than that they could contribute to 
the inaccuracy of reports about actual 
events. The predictions of the study were 
based on both specific facts and diffuse im- 
pressions in about equal numbers. About 
half of those predictions which were based 
on specific information, presumably not 
subject to great distortion, were confirmed, 
supporting the contention that the informa- 
tion gathered does describe actual develop- 
mental experiences. Furthermore, an exam- 
ination of the unconfirmed hypotheses re- 
veals that their subsidiary predictions deal 
equally often with specific as with diffuse 
material. The latter fact supports the idea 
that diffuse material was distorted no more 
than specific material. 


The results of this study are also of prac- 
tical significance to the vocational counse- 
lor. If he has information on the develop- 
mental histories of various occupational 
groups, a counselor is better able to help 
a client assess the likelihood of satisfaction 
with his choice of a vocation. These data 
alone might prove useful only in the rather 
unlikely situation of a person trying to 
decide between physics and clinical psy- 
chology. However, Nachmann has already 
provided similar data on three other oc- 
cupations. Further research in- the area 
will add to the list. Future investigation will 
be able not only to amass a body of data 
useful to the vocational counselor, but also 
to increase our understanding of personal- 
ity development. Further work ought to 
focus on the isolation of other personality 
dimensions which seem to be closely re- 
lated to various occupations. The final aim 
is to have the occupational spectrum 
analyzed in terms of important personality 
and developmental characteristics, and at 
the same time to add to the body of knowl- 
edge about the process of personality devel- 
opment. 


Summary 


This study grew out of an attempt to 
understand the relationship between cer- 
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tain personality characteristics and voca- 
tional choice. Specifically, it was concerned 
with the relationship between the desire 
to satisfy curiosity and the varying oppor- 
tunities which occupations afford for its 
satisfaction. An additional concern was to 
learn more about the vicissitudes of curios- 
ity in the developmental process. The occu- 
pations of clinical psychology and physics 
were chosen to be studied because of the 
contrast they provide in terms of different 
objects of curiosity offered by each—curios- 
ity about interpersonal relations in the first 
and curiosity about the nature of the physi- 
cal world in the second. Hypotheses were 
developed about the probable develop- 
mental experiences which would account 
for each group’s personality make-up and 
occupational choice. Each hypothesis was 
tested by means of a number of specific 
predictions about aspects of life history, 
predictions which were derived from that 
hypothesis. 

The life histories of 40 male graduate stu- 
dents at the University of Michigan—20 in 
physics and 20 in clinical psychology—were 
investigated by means of structured, tape- 
recorded interviews. The hypotheses were 
tested by comparison of groups on coded 
categories, derived from response to the in- 
terviews. Seven of the eleven hypotheses 
tested were in the main confirmed. All 
results were in the predicted direction. The 
effects of parental attitudes and styles of 
discipline on the development of curiosity 
in the child were discussed. 
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Differences between Majors in Engineering and 


Physical Sciences on CPI and SVIB Scores 


Harold A. Korn 
Stanford University 


This study examines two systems of 
classification which have relevance to the 
problem of what determines occupational 
choice. One system is the familiar schema 
of various college majors or curricula. The 
other is based on the idea that families 
of occupations can be defined on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank and in- 
dividuals can be classified by their pat- 
tern of scores within these interest fami- 
lies. Aspects of these two systems are 
compared with each other and also are 
used in studying the personality traits of 
individuals classified by both systems. 

The variables which determine choice 
of college major and responses to interest 
inventory items are extremely complex. 
There is evidence that individuals in cer- 
tain college majors share similar psycho- 
logical characteristics. Sternberg (1959) 
is one of many investigators to find that 
individuals in related college majors had 
greater similarity in interest and person- 
ality-trait characteristics than individuals 
in other college majors. The differences 
established are, however, usually for wide- 
ly different college majors, and emphasis 
is placed on intragroup similarity and in- 
tergroup differences. 

This emphasis may obscure differences 
between individuals in closely related col- 
lege majors or occupational groups. It is 
important both for counseling purposes 
and for vocational development theory to 
determine whether or not certain psycho- 
logical traits differentiate between indi- 
viduals in fields which seem to have much 
in common. Emphasis on intragroup simi- 
larity also leaves unanswered questions 
about those individuals who pursue a col- 


lege major or career, even though their 
measured interests are different from the 
majority of their peers. 


These issues are brought into focus when 
we consider the student who is faced with 
the decision of whether or not to become 
an engineer or to pursue a liberal arts 
program with a physical science major. 
The complexity of the issue for the voca- 
tional counselor or vocational development 
theorist is evident if we consider some of 
the evidence from our experience with 
interest measurement. The physical sci- 
ence family of occupations which appear 
on Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank con- 
sists of the following scales: Mathemati- 
cian, Chemist, Physicist, and Engineer. 


On the one hand, we have evidence, 
based on high interscale correlation, that 
individuals in these four occupational 
groups have many occupationally relevant 
interests in common. To this extent we 
are justified in considering it a “family 
of occupations.” On the other hand, in- 
dividuals who choose to pursue an engi- 
neering degree will be exposed to a very 
different educational experience and pos- 
sibly a very different vocational experi- 
ence. Which should our hypothetical 
student elect and why? 

By transposing this question to: Who 
elects engineering and who elects a physi- 
cal science major?, we can study some of 
the issues. Using the two types of classi- 
fication we can determine whether the 
differences which characterize the engi- 
neering and physical science majors also 
describe individuals who share the appro- 
priate interest patterns. 
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Differences in Engineering and Physical Sciences Scores 


Procedure 


All the men of the 1959 freshman class 
at Stanford (N = 846) were given a 
California Psychological Inventory, a 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, and a 
biographical data sheet. For purposes of 
this study, students majoring in chemistry, 
mathematics, and physics were combined 
into a physical science group (N = 55). 
All students majoring in engineering com- 
prised the second group (N = 156). An- 
other group of students with undeclared 
majors (general studies program) were 
also selected for comparative purposes 
(N = 444). 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
was analyzed in terms of families of oc- 
cupations. This procedure was modified 
by Korn and Parker (in press) following 
Darley and Hagenah’s original method 
(1955). The seven families of occupations 
are identical with those described by Dar- 
ley and Hagenah.1 The modified defini- 
tions, of the primary, secondary, reject, 
and other categories are as follows: 

1. Primary pattern—a majority of B+ 
or higher scores on the specific »c- 
cupational keys. 

2. Secondary pattern—a majority of 
scores B or higher, provided that it 
does not qualify as a primary pat- 
tern. 

8. Reject pattern—a majority of scores 
at standard score 15 and below. 

4. Other pattern — any combinations 
which are not included in the above 
classification. 

All the men of the 1960 freshman class 
were also given a CPI and SVIB (N = 
815). Students majoring in engineering 
(N = 181) and students majoring in 
chemistry, mathematics, and physics, 
(physical science, N = 88) were again 
selected for study. These data provide 


1The physical science family contains the fol- 
lowing scales: Mathematician, Physicist, Engineer, 
and Chemist. The technical family contains the 
following scales: Production Manager, Farmer, 
Aviator, Carpenter, Printer, Mathematics-Physical 
Science Teacher, Industrial Arts Teacher, Voca- 
tional Agriculture Teacher, Policeman, Forest 
Service Man. 
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an opportunity for replication of the find- 
ings. A new general studies group was 
not selected from the 1960 class; the gen- 
eral studies group selected from the 1959 
class is used and the interest patterns 
of the 1960 engineering and physical sci- 
ence majors are compared with that group. 


Results 


Differences between Majors 
on Interest Scores 


The data in Table 1 provide a summary 
of the results of chi square analyses. be- 
tween students in several different majors. 
A separate chi square was completed for 
each of the seven families of occupations 
for the following groups: engineering vs. 
physical science major, general studies vs. 
physical science major, and general studies 
vs. engineering major. The other basis of 
classification for the chi square analysis 
consists of the frequency of occurrence of 
primary, secondary, other, and reject pat- 
terns for the respective groups. The fre- 
quency of occurrence of reject patterns 
for some groups was too small to permit a 
chi square analysis. Rather than combine 
reject patterns with “other” patterns, the 
reject pattern was removed. Consequent- 
ly the total number of subjects varies 
slightly.? 


1. The results of comparing engineer- 
ing and physical science majors will be 
considered first (see Table 1, column 1). 
For the Biological Science family (a) 
physical science majors had more primary 
patterns and engineering majors had few- 
er primary patterns than expected on the 
basis of chance. (b) On replication, the 
same distribution pattern was observed, 
but this time did not result in a chi square 


significant at the .05 level. 


2Complete. tables of data have been deposited 
with the American Documentation Institute. Or- 
der Document No. 7337 from ADI Auxiliary Publi- 
cations Project, Photoduplication Service, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., remitting in 
advance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for photo- 
copies. Make checks payable to: Chief, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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Table 1 


Chi Square Differences on Pattern Analysis between Physical Science, Engineering, and General 
Study Majors for Each of the Seven Families of Occupations on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 








Families of Column 1 


Column 2 Column 3 





Occupations Prim. Sec. Other Rej. 


Prim. Sec. Other Rej. 


Prim. Sec. Other Rej. 





Biological Science Eng. 24 88 91 8 GS. 
P.S. 


17; 18 22 8 PS. 
9.44* 


77 76 267 24 GS. 77 76 276 24 
Mee 3 422 8 Eng. 24 88 91 8 
9.83* 6.61 


Physical Science Eng. 27 27 97 GS. 82 81 842 40 GS. 82 380 342 40 

rs Boe: PS Ww Oe? 2 tg, ST ST OTe 

2.89 16.16* 35.61** 

Technical Eng. 32 36 87 GS. 88 64 881 16GS. 88 64 881 16 

B.8: 44: 4c: @ PS. .8...8. 43;.. 1] Eng 32: 86.87 0 

; ; 10.44* 0.80 34.60** 

Social Service Eng. 8 19 104 25GS. 62 65 297 20GS. 62 65 297 20 

Ps. 6 8 SR SS. 2S BR: ea 6 ee 

i ‘ 7.96* 3.88 28.66** 

Business Detail Eng. 9 34 112 1GS. 46 838 807 8GS. 46 88 807 8 

PS... 8 «Seo 53 PAR 8 OR: eT ee. 8: 1-2 

1.89 2.21 4.86 

Business Contacts Eng. 10 17 129 GS. 80 72 291 GS. 80 72 291 
oe oe Boe PS. essere Eng. 10 17 129 

3.34 6.13* 17.35** 
Verbal-Linguistic Eng. 2 9 144 GS. 51 75 816 GS. 51 75 816 
Ps.....6,..18,.1-4 a S: COUS Eng 2 9 144 

15.25* 0.26 30.63** 





*Significant at .05 level. 
**Significant at .01 level. 


For the Physical Science family (a) the 
observed frequencies for the two majors 
are not significantly different from those 
expected by chance. (b) Replication 
produced similar findings. 


For the Technical family (a) the en- 
gineering majors had many more primary 
and secondary interest patterns, while the 
physical science majors had fewer than 
expected by chance. (b) On replication 
this relationship was even more clearly 
demonstrated. 


For the Social Service family (a) the 
physical science majors had more primary 
patterns than expected by chance but few- 
er secondary patterns. For the engineers 
this was reversed: they had fewer prima- 
ries but more secondaries than expected 
by chance. Although the over-all chi 
square is significant, the nature of the 
relationship is not clear. (b) Replication 
produced very similar results. 


The Business Detail and Business Con- 


tacts families did not produce significant 
chi squares. 


For the Verbal-Linguistic family (a) 
physical science majors had many more 
primary patterns than expected by chance. 
(b) Replication produced similar signifi- 
cant findings. 


2. We have just considered differences 
in interest patterns between physical sci- 
ence majors and engineers for the seven 
families of occupations. The next step is 
to examine differences between physical 
science majors and a group of students 
who have not declared a major; i.e., those 
enrolled in the general studies program. 
(a) In the second column of data listed 
in Table 1 we find that physical science 
majors were different from the general 
studies majors for three of the seven fami- 
lies of occupations: biological science, 
physical science, and business contact. As 
might be expected, for both the biological 
science and physical science families, the 


cs eas 
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Table 2 


Summary of the Differences between Groups on Mean-Scores for Selected Scales 
on the California Psychological Inventory 

















Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 
Phys. Eng. Criti- Primary Other Criti- Primary Other Criti- 
Sci. Major cal in phys. cal in Tech- cal 
Mai ’ (156) Ratio sciers) (134) Ratio nical Ratio 
ite al yes oH _ (35) __ (180 
N='gg *N='j04 N='33 N='j44 =") N=BY 
db (44) (58) (5.71**) 
(64) (54) Do 48 53 2.82** Do 
55 53 9.94* Cs wont Foe Cs 
(50) (52) 46 (54) (4.68** a kits as 
52 aS ae ow 6 St Steee’ Sy . 
(53) (55) (50) (56) ~—-(8.09** 1 
54 570 ose = SP 58 Saige SP 
(52) (60) 4,53** 
Sa ‘87 0 ‘tee Se 
Wb pene vie Wb 
(51) (50) (52) (49) 2.09* (49) 50 
52 49 244e Re ‘5s 30 6 Gage Re 48 asee 
So oot wae So 
(49) (44) 8.67** 
Se 48 44 Sc 
To (52) (50) To 
54 51 1,97* 
Gi ie sea Gi 
(48) (51) (52) 49 
49 an (nn Cs ore Cm 54 oO 3.65** 
me aes Ac Ac 
(58) (54) 2.56* +p Ai (55) (55) 
58 56 Ai eece obea 53 59 3.87%* 
ee i Te as au Te ste 
(59) (60) (60) (54) (3.39**) (55) (55) 
59 55 30a PY 59 550 og.age Pw 54 58 3.04°* 
(58) (55) 2.20* (57) (56) 
56 54 casas * Fe 52 56 2.38** 
(52) (48) (3.44**) F (50) (47) 2.38* (46) (51) (8.44**) 
52 48 3.65** ” 50 49 45 51 4.96** 
*Significant at .05 level.. aData in ( )—1959. 
**Significant at .01 level. Data immediately below—1960. 
bKey to scales: Sc—Self-control 
To—Tolerance 
Do—Dominance Gi—Good impression 
Cs—Capacity for status Cm—Communality 
Sy—Sociability Ac—Achievement by conformance 
Sp—Social presence Ai—Achievement by independence 
Sa—Self-acceptance le—Intellectual efficiency 
Wb—Sense of well-being Py—Psychological-minded 
Re—Responsibliity Fx—Flexibility 


So—Socialization Fe—Femininity 
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physical science majors had more prima- 
ries and secondaries than expected by 
chance. (b) The results for the physical 
science family and the business contact 
family were similar on replication. 

8. (a) In the third column of data 
listed in Table 1 we find engineering ma- 
jors were different from general studies 
majors for five of the seven families of 
occupations. Again, as might be expected, 
the engineering majors had more primary 
and secondary patterns on both the physi- 
cal science family and the technical fami- 
ly. The engineering majors also had sig- 
nificantly fewer primary and secondary 
patterns than expected by chance on the 
following families: social service, business 
contact, and verbal-linguistic. (b) These 
relationships were all confirmed with rep- 
lication. 


Differences between Majors on 
Personality Measures 


Three combinations of the data will be 
considered: (a) Personality trait differ- 
ences between engineering majors and 
physical science majors; (b) differences 
between men with a primary pattern for 
the physical science family of interest ver- 
sus those with “other” patterns; and (c) 
differences between men with a primary 
pattern for the technical family of interest 
versus those with “other” patterns. Men 
are selected for the second and third cate- 
gories only on the basis of their interest 
scores for the particular family of occupa- 
tions being analyzed. 

In Table 2 the CPI means and critical 
ratios are presented for the three combina- 
tions of groups mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph. The means are provided 
only if the critical ratio for a given CPI 
scale was significant at the .05 level for 
at least one of the two years being studied. 
If the results for one year provided sig- 
nificant differences, then the means for 
both years were presented. From the 
structure of the table it can be seen that 
certain CPI scales provide more differ- 
ences than others; in addition, it can be 
seen that certain CPI scales are sensitive 
to differences on one basis of classification 
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and are insensitive for another basis of 
classification. While the absolute differ- 
ences between groups are too small to 
suggest practical usefulness, some of the 
consistent differences across groups are 
suggestive of hypotheses which will be 
dealt with in the discussion section. The 
table also allows for identification of those 
scales which provide differences consistent- 
ly over the two years studied and those 
which do not. 


1. Physical science majors can be char- 
acterized as having higher (at .01 level) 
Femininity (Fe) scores than the engineer- 
ing majors. In addition, physical science 
majors tend to have higher (at .05 level) 
scores on Capacity for Status (Cs), Re- 
sponsibility (Re), Achievement through 
Independence (Ai), and Flexibility (Fx). 
On the other hand, engineers tend to have 
higher scores on Sociability (Sy), Social 
Presence (Sp), and Communality (Cm). 


2. Using the physical science family of 
interests as a basis for classification, we 
have selected individuals who have either 
a primary in physical science or some 
other pattern. The mean CPI scores of 
these two groups were compared. Indi- 
viduals who have an “other” pattern have 
higher scores than individuals with pri- 
mary patterns on the following CPI scales: 
Dominance (Do), Sociability (Sy), Social 
Presence (Sp), and Self-acceptance (Sa). 
Individuals who have a primary pattern 
in physical sciences tend to have higher 
scores than individuals with other pat- 
terns on the following scales: Responsi- 
bility (Re), Self-Control (Sc), Tolerance 
(To), Psychological-Mindedness (Py), 
and Femininity (Fe). 


8. Next, individuals were selected who 
had either a primary pattern in the tech- 
nical family or an “other” pattern. Indi- 
viduals who have other patterns have high- 
er scores than those with primary patterns 
on the Femininity scale (Fe) and tend 
to have higher scores on the Responsibility 
(Re) and Psychological-Mindedness (Py) 
scales. Individuals with primary patterns 
on the technical family tend to have higher 
Communality (Cm) scores. 


Differences in Engineering and Physical Sciences Scores 


Discussion 


College majors represent a system of 
classification which partly parallels the 
domain of occupations and partly reflects 
the history of higher education. In most 
cases, when a student elects a given major 
he is also expressing an interest in what 
that major represents. What the choice 
of college majors does not reflect is the 
breadth or narrowness of range of interest 
or the intensity of the interest of the in- 
dividual making the choice. This becomes 
of greater concern when we try to under- 
stand the differences between groups 
which share significant interests in com- 
mon. It is here that another system of 
classification which allows for more dif- 
ferentiation can contribute to our under- 
standing. 


1. When we compare the measured in- 
terests of engineering and physical science 
majors, there is a great deal of overlap 
in their scores within the physical science 
family of interest scales. We have also 
observed that both engineering and physi- 
cal science majors have a greater intensity 
of interest in the physical sciences than a 
group of general studies majors. It would 
be surprising if it were otherwise. 

It is when we consider other areas of 
interest, however, that important differ- 
ences appear which differentiate between 
students selecting engineering and those 
selecting physical science majors. The 
data suggest that we should describe the 
interests of students within majors, not 
only in terms of what interests they share, 
but also what interests are absent in that 
group. For example, engineers more fre- 
quently had the interests of men in the 
technical family of occupations than physi- 
cal science majors. The reverse relation- 
ship was found for the verbal-linguistic 
interest area. Perhaps this reflects the dif- 
ference in practical versus theoretical ori- 
entation which is often ascribed to these 
groups. One hypothesis suggested by these 
data is that students will choose a major, 
not only in terms of the interests they think 
it might satisfy, but also in terms of the 
interests they think will not be demanded. 
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This type of information exists in the 
folklore of the counselor, and it is often 
used in the vocational counseling process. 
Such information, however, is often a part 
of a larger stereotype that also contains 
much misinformation. The complexity of 
the problem becomes apparent when we 
study personality-trait differences between 
the different majors and also different 
groups defined by their interest patterns. 


2. There are two CPI scales which pro- 
vide consistent differences across the sev- 
eral groups under consideration. Physical 
science majors have higher femininity 
scores than engineering majors; students 
with primary patterns on physical science 
have higher Fe scores than students with 
“other” patterns; and students with a pri- 
mary pattern on the technical family of 
interest have lower Fe scores than students 
with “other” patterns. This same relation- 
ship holds for the Responsibility scale. 
These findings would tend to confirm 
some aspects of the aforementioned stere- 
otype. Physical science majors have a 
broader range of interest, more sensitivity 
and are more alert to ethical issues than 
their engineering counterparts. 


Another part of the folklore suggests, 
however, that individuals with primary 
patterns on the technical family tend to 
be “thing-oriented” rather than “people- 
oriented.” When we consider the absence 
of significant differences between the first 
five CPI scales for these two groups, this 
aspect of the stereotype is called into 
question. In fact, this type of relationship 
seems more evident when we consider the 
differences between students with physical 
science primary. patterns and those with 
“other” patterns. 


8. It seems likely that the degree and 
type of interpersonal orientation an indi- 
vidual has will influence his vocational 
choice. However, the subtleties of this re- 
lationship are still to be explored. The 
danger in making any generalizations at 
this time is further pointed out by results 
on the social service family of interests. 
Here are.a set of interest scales which we 
accept as an index of an individual's gen- 
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eral concern about other human beings. 
The results indicate a significant degree 
of association but not in any clear-cut 
direction. 


Conclusion 


One of the main purposes of this study 
has been to demonstrate that a greater 
understanding of the differences between 
engineering majors and physical science 
majors could be achieved by considering 
more than one basis of classification. 

By using a schema which maps out the 
interest domain, students can be described 
not only in terms of what interests they 
share but also where their interests are 
divergent. If we assume that a freshman 
has an interest in science, then he might 
decide between an engineering or physical 
science major on the basis of what does 
not interest him. This lack of interest may 
be in the undergraduate program or based 
on the image of the future job. This can 
be investigated by determining how these 
students in separate majors view the other 
curriculum and career. 

Some of the results with the CPI sug- 
gest further questions about the psycho- 
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dynamic basis of some of these findings. 
For example, the results for the Femininity 
scale suggest that the choice of major 
and interest preferences is partly a func- 
tion of an individual's identification or 
role orientation. This kind of theoreticas 
formulation is similar to the approach vut- 
lined by Super and Bachrach (1957). How- 
ever, the results of this study suggest a 
more specific question for further investi- 
gation: How can differences in identifica- 
tion lead to shared interests in the area 
of science and very divergent interests in 
other areas? 


Received February 2, 1962. 
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The Effects of Age, Sex, and Physical Disability 
Upon Manifest Needs 


Donald P. Spangler, » ? 
and 
Charles W. Thomas 


Highland View Hospital, Cleveland 


Increasing concern has been shown re- 
garding the large number of older persons 
in the present population. One of the more 
practical implications of this growth is the 
concomitant rise in the number of physi- 
cally disabled individuals, since age is posi- 
tively related to the incidence of chronic 
physical illness. Structural changes in 
human anatomy and physiology are of such 
a nature as to make each individual more 
susceptible not only to the ramifications 
of crippling diseases, but also to threats 
and dangers in the external environment. 

Both of these processes, aging and 
chronic illness, in many instances produce 
anxieties, tensions and conflicts which in- 
terfere with an individual's rapport with 
his environment. In order to aid adjust- 
ment to old age and physical disablement 
it is necessary, first, to depict the psycho- 
logical changes attendant upon these 
conditions. Historically, the description of 
personality has preceded fundamental re- 
search into the dynamic aspects of person- 
ality functioning. Unfortunately, one area 
which has been largely neglected by be- 
havioral scientists concerns the delineation 
of the manifest needs of older and disabled 


1This study is part of a larger research project 
supported by Special Grant No. RD-752p-61 from 
the United States Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and Highland View Hospital through 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio; Mieczyslaw Peszczynski, 
M.D., Project Director. 


2Co-Principal Investigators, Aging Research 
Project, Highland View Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 


individuals. Some investigators (Kuhlen 
& Johnson, 1952; Shock, 1952) have been 
instrumental in pointing out that major 
psychological needs undergo change with 
age; however, the questions of which 
needs and how much change have not 
been adequately explored. Data of this 
type are needed to assist professional work- 
ers in the psychological and social pro- 
graming of aged and disabled persons. 
Specifically, the information could be uti- 
lized as an aid in personal counseling, 
selecting avocational pursuits, recreational 
planning, and determining paramedical 
treatment goals. 

The purpose of this research was to 
examine differences in manifest needs as- 
sociated with age, sex and physical status. 
In a more specific sense, the attempt was 
to determine whether the motivational 
variables defined by the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (Edwards, 1959) were 
influenced by age, sex and _ physical 
condition. 


Method and Procedures 


Subjects 


A sample of 80 disabled subjects was 
drawn from a population of patients at 
Highland View Hospital, a county hospi- 
tal specializing in long-term care and 
treatment of the chronically ill. An equal 
number of subjects was sampled at four 
different age levels; 40-49, 50-59, 60-69, 
and 70-79, making a total of 20 patients 
for each age group. In addition, the sample 
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was divided equally between the sexes in 
order to account for differences due to 
the influence of this factor. The patients 
had to meet two criteria for inclusion in 
the sample: completion of at least eight 
grades of education and an absence of 
organic brain damage by medical diagno- 
sis. Diagnoses ranged from simple fracture 
cases to such conditions as diabetes and 
heart disease. Of course, all patients had 
to be in good enough condition to be 
tested, and the majority of them were 
on an active rehabilitation program within 
the hospital, meaning that they were not 
only receiving strictly medical service, but 
also such remedial treatment as occupa- 
tional and physical therapies. Although 
the socioeconomic level of the county hos- 
pital patients involved in this study was 
not very high and the level of the non- 
disabled sample appeared correspondingly 
low, this variable was not precisely 
explored. 

The individuals constituting the nondis- 
abled sample were recruited from mem- 
bers of social groups living in a low-rent 
housing project who held their meetings 
at a Golden Age Center. These subjects 
did not present crippling and/or disabling 
illness at the time the research was con- 
ducted. The people in this group were 
required to meet the same criteria as the 
disabled sample, with the exception of ab- 
sence of organic brain pathology on the 
basis of recorded medical diagnosis. In 
addition, enough subjects were sampled to 
make this group correspond to the disabled 
group in number at each age level for 
the two sexes. The two groups were com- 
parable with respect to educational level 
and intelligence; the Revised Beta Ex- 
amination (Lindner & Gurvitz, 1957) was 
used to measure the latter factor. 


Procedure 


The measures of manifest needs used in 
this investigation were the variables scaled 
from Edwards (1959) under the title of 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
(EPPS). This inventory consists of 225 
paired statements which presumably gauge 


15 relatively independent personality va- 
riables. These variables are adequately 
described in the revised manual. In this 
study, the EPPS was administered and 
scored in the manner prescribed by the 
manual using the test booklets and IBM 
answer sheets. All test protocols were 
scored with hand-scoring stencils. 

A three-dimensional analysis of variance 
design was employed to carry out the pur- 
pose of the study. The effects of the treat- 
ment classifications—age (A), sex (S), 
physical status (P)—and their interactions 
were evaluated for each EPPS scale inde- 
pendently. This framework allows for a 
test of the three main variables (A, S, P), 
three simple interactions (A X S, A X P, 
S X P), and one triple interaction (A X S 
X P). The number of degrees of freedom 
available to the treatment classifications 
and their interactions were distributed in 
the following manner: 


Table 1 
Number of Degrees of Freedom Corresponding 
to the Classifications and Their Interactions 











Classification Degrees of Freedom 
Age (A) 8 
Sex (S) 1 
Physical Status (P) 1 
Age X Sex (A X S) 8 
Age X Physical Status (A X P) 8 
Sex X Physical Status (S X P) ut 
Age X Sex X Physical Status 

(A X S X P) 8 
Within Groups 144 
Total 159 





The ratio of the within groups sum of 
squares to its degrees of freedom provided 
an estimate of the error variance with 
which to evaluate the variation in treat- 
ments (manifest needs) due to the clas- 
sifications and their interactions. Specifi- 
cally, the test involved was the ratio of 
the variance due to the classifications to 
the error variance, commonly referred to 
as the F ratio. The significance standard 
adopted in this research were the values 
of F given at the .05 level. These values 
for 1:144 and 3:144 degrees of freedom 
are 5.02 and 3.12 respectively. In in- 
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Table 2 
Summary Table Showing Significant F Ratios 
Classifications 

Scale Physical 

Age Sex Status AXS AXP SXP 
Deference 8.58* 
Autonomy 10.52** 
Abasement 26.95** 
Dominance 17.87** 
Affiliation 4,54* 14.21** 
Heterosexuality 17.60** 3.24* 
Nurturance 15.15** 9.81** 4,25** 
Succorance 4.55* 25.85** 4,13** 10.70** 
Aggression 8.54** 5.57** 





*Value significant at .05 level. 
**Value significant at .01 level. 


stances where the F ratios reached or 
exceeded the criterion of significance, t 
tests were used to evaluate the significance 
of the subgroup means. 


Results 


Statistically significant differences were 
found on nine of the Edwards scales; these 
were Deference, Autonomy, Abasement, 
Dominance, Affiliation, Heterosexuality, 
Nurturance, Succorance, and Aggression. 
Table 2 shows the significant F ratios for 
the EPPS scales in accordance with the 
particular classification involved. 


Age Differences (A) 

The subjects in the 60-69 and 70-79 
classifications had significantly higher mean 
scores on the Deference and Affiliation 
scales than those in the 40-49 group. Also, 
the 40-49 age group possessed a lower mean 
Succorance score than any other category. 
There was a general tendency for scores 
on these scales to increase with age, 
although these increments were not sys- 
tematic. The most pronounced age differ- 
ences were found on the Heterosexuality 
scale. Individuals in the 40-49 and 50-59 
age categories obtained significantly higher 
mean scores than those in the two older 


groups. The decline in mean Heterosexu- 
ality score with age was more noticeable 
for females, although there were no signifi- 
cant sex differences. Figure 1 graphically 
portrays the means for the different age 
groups obtained on the particular scales 
involved. 


Sex (S) 


Sex differences were responsible for sig- 
nificant variation on five of the EPPS 
scales; Affiliation, Nurturance, Succorance, 
Dominance, and Aggression. Females, in 
general, had significantly higher scores 
than males on the Affiliation, Nurturance, 
and Succorance scales. The males in this 
study were significantly more responsive 
to the items measuring the manifest needs 
of Dominance and Aggression. Sex dif- 
ferences were expected to be discovered 
on the EPPS scales because of the previous 
findings of other investigators (Edwards, 
1959; Koponen, 1957). 


Physical Status (P) 


Considerable variation in mean scores 
on some of the scales was attributable 
to differences between the disabled and 
nondisabled subjects. For comparisons be- 
tween these groups, as indicated in Table 
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Fig. 1. Frequency Polygons Showing the Increase in Mean Deference, Affiliation, and Succorance 
Scores with Age and Subsequent Decline in Mean Heterosexuality Scores. 


2, significant F ratios were found on the 
Autonomy, Abasement, Nurturance, and 
Aggression scales. People residing in the 
community obtained higher mean Autono- 
my and Aggression scores than the hos- 
pitalized sample. On the other hand, the 
disabled individuals scored significantly 
higher than the nondisabled sample on 
the Abasement and Nurturance scales. 
Simple Interactions 

Age and sex differences (A X S$) con- 
tributed jointly to produce significant varia- 
tion in Nurturance and Succorance scores. 
An examination of the individual means 
obtained by the subjects on these two 
scales illustrated that the significant age 
differences found depended considerably 
upon which sex was involved. Females 
generally obtained higher scores on these 
scales than males at all age levels. There- 
fore, the most significant determinant of 
differences in Nurturance and Succorance 
scores was sex. 


Variation in response to items on the 
Heterosexuality scale was also due to the 
combination of age and differences in phy- 
sical status (A X P). A breakdown of 
the means of these different classifications 
showed that the differences in physical 
status, with respect to Heterosexuality 
scores, were primarily dependent upon 
which age group was concerned. In other 
words, disabled and nondisabled subjects 
did not differ significantly at all age levels. 
The nondisabled subjects in the 40-49 clas- 
sification had a significantly higher score 
than the disabled subjects in each age 
category except those in the 40-49 age 
group. 

A sex by physical status interaction 
(S X P) was found to be significant 
on the Succorance scale. Analysis by t 
tests disclosed that sex differences were 
the primary determinants of variation in 
these scores. Females who were disabled 
had significantly greater number of Suc- 
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corance responses than either nondisabled 
males or females. However, sex as the 
main determinant was partially illustrated 
by the finding that nondisabled females 
obtained significantly higher scores than 
disabled males. 

Analysis of variance further showed that 
what differences occurred on the Achieve- 
ment, Order, Exhibition, Intraception, 
Change, and Endurance scales could be 
attributed to chance and not to the specific 
effects of the treatment classifications. 


Discussion 


The increase in mean scores on the Af- 
filiation, Deference, and Succorance scales 
with age indicates that older people express 
needs for certain kinds of social relation- 
ships. This result is in contrast to the 
findings of other researchers (Cavan, 1949; 
Fosket, 1955; Tallent & Lucas, 1956; Wag- 
ner, 1960) which revealed that companion- 
ship and actual social participation decline 
with age. The discrepancy in these data 
suggest a gap between what the aged in- 
dividual does and what he manifestly pre- 
fers to do. Possible reasons for the disparate 
results include the following: 

Decreased energy level 

Change in social role 

Lack of social status 

Societal attitudes 

Lack of opportunity 

Acceptance of cultural stereotype. 


SP GU © bo 


Obviously, these tentative explanations are 
highly interrelated. 

The responses of older subjects to items 
on the Heterosexuality scale were signifi- 
cantly fewer than those of the younger 
individuals. Both the subjects in the 40-49 
and 50-59 categories obtained higher 
scores than those in the two older groups. 
Therefore, it appears that not only the 
frequency of sexual intercourse declines 
with increasing age (Kinsey, Pomeroy, & 
Martin, 1948; 1953), but also expressed 
interest in the relationships with the op- 
posite sex shows a corresponding decline. 
This declination was more noticeable for 
females although there were no statistically 
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significant sex differences. In addition to 
biological factors, cultural expectations as 
to the roles of older people in society 
probably are important determinants of 
the relative lack of expressed heterosexual 
needs in old age. 


The significant sex differences found in 
this investigation were in the expected 
direction. It was not surprising to find 
that males possessed higher scores on the 
Dominance and Aggression scales while, 
conversely, females had a greater number 
of responses to the Affiliation, Nurturance, 
and Succorance scales. This result was 
somewhat anticipated in view of the cul- 
tural emphasis upon the greater dependen- 
cy, friendliness, and sociability of females 
with corresponding greater dominance 
and aggression on the part of males. Gen- 
erally, these findings are consistent with 
Koponen’s (1957) results. He reported 
that younger age groups obtained higher 
Dominance and Heterosexuality scores, 
while females and older age groups 
responded greater to the Nurturance, Suc- 
corance, Affiliation, Deference, and Abase- 
ment items. 


A number of interpretations of the ob- 
tained differences between the disabled 
and nondisabled subjects are possible. For 
example, the disabled individuals might 
have responded in a less autonomous and 
aggressive manner because they might 
have had fewer opportunities to respond 
in this way. The hospital environment 
provides fewer chances for the exhibition 
of this kind of behavior than the sur- 
roundings of the community which are 
relatively impersonal. Although patients 
play some role in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of what ails them, for the most part, 
it is a passive one with the physician 
taking the initiative. Physically disabled 
individuals often conceive of the doctor 
as someone who does something for them; 
e.g., give medical aid, relieve pain, and 
so forth, rather than viewing themselves 
as active participants in the therapeutic 
relationship. In addition, it is necessary 
to point out that while one of the reactions 
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to physical disability may be dependency, 
long-term hospitalization may also foster 
attitudes which are incompatible with in- 
dependent behavior. 

Insofar as the manifest need of Abase- 
ment is concerned, patients ascribe numer- 
ous reasons to why illness befalls them. 
Many hospitalized people feel helpless and 
depressed in the face of severe, chronic 
physical disabilities. It would seem that 
such feelings of helplessness would con- 
tribute to less rational considerations of 
the etiology of their particular illnesses. 
Therefore, it is not infrequent that patients 
attribute the causes of their disabling 
conditions to such ethereal phenomena as 
“an act of God,” “punishment for sins,” 
“fate,” and other things which are unre- 
lated to the actual nature of disease 
processes. 

The higher mean score made by the 
disabled subjects on the Nurturance scale 
would seem to reflect their greater sensi- 
tivity to the feelings of others who become 
ill and hospitalized. A certain amount of 
empathic behavior is observed in patients 
who often help others in worse physical 
condition than themselves. Perhaps these 
are the patients who have been seen assist- 
ing others with feeding and dressing 
activities or relating the benefits of certain 
therapy programs. 

It was not surprising that significant 
differences on the Achievement scale were 
not found since the groups employed in 
this investigation were similar in intelli- 
gence; achievement and intelligence usually 
have a positive relationship. However, it 
was unexpected to discover that the re- 
sponses to the Order items did not signifi- 
cantly increase with age and, on the other 
hand, the responses to items on the Change 
scale did not decline significantly with age. 


Cautions 


Several considerations should lead to the 
exercise of caution in interpreting the re- 
sults of this investigation. First, there 
is the important fact that a one-to-one cor- 
respondence between responses to items 
in an inventory and behavior in real life 
situations does not exist. A person might 
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have obtained scores on the Edwards 
scales, yet never manifest behavior which 
would be appropriate to the satisfaction 
of needs because of internal and/or ex- 
ternal barriers. A second, but no _ less 
important, consideration lies in the sus- 
ceptibility of inventories to distortion. 
Although the nature of the EPPS somewhat 
reduces the possibility of response distor- 
tion, it is not completely eliminated. Final- 
ly, the conclusions must be evaluated in 
terms of the nature of the samples utilized. 
Any generalizations made from this study, 
of necessity, must be restricted to individ- 
uals similar to those constituting the groups 
used in this research. 

Future research in this area might in- 
clude an extension of this investigation to 
encompass persons from different socio- 
economic strata. Also, the study might be 
extended to persons institutionalized for 
reasons other than physical disability in 
an attempt to explore the effects of social 
isolation upon manifest needs. 


Summary 


The aim of this investigation was to 
explore the effects of age, sex, and physical 
disability upon manifest needs as defined 
by the EPPS. The results obtained from 
the three-dimensional analysis of variance 
design permitted the following tentative 
conclusions: 


1. Scores on the Affiliation, Deference, 
and Succorance scales tended to in- 
crease with advancing age. Converse- 
ly, responses to the items on the 
Heterosexuality scale declined with 
age. 

2. Females exceeded males in response 
to the Nurturance, Affiliation, and 
Succorance items, while males ob- 
tained higher Dominance and Ag- 
gression scores. 


3. Nondisabled subjects manifested 
greater needs for Autonomy and Ag- 
gression than did the individuals 
constituting the disabled sample. 
The disabled individuals had a great- 
er number of responses to the Abase- 
ment and Nurturance items. 
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These results were primarily interpreted 
in terms of the socio-cultural milieu of 
the subjects employed in the study. Also, 
caution was suggested in interpretation be- 
cause of certain limitations in the use of 
inventories and the samples employed. 
Received February 26, 1962. 
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Family Background and Work Value Orientation 
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The family has long been recognized as 
an important factor in vocational develop- 
ment. Super (1957) says that the family 
is frequently thought of as determining 
the careers of its members through its 
economic interests, affiliations, and values. 
That it does so to some extent is evident 
from various studies (Centers, 1948; Friend 
and Haggard, 1948; Porter, 1954; McArthur, 
1955; and Wilson, 1959). 

Speaking of values in general, Super 
(1957, p. 249) states that to a considerable 
extent they tend to be family derived. 
Furthermore, the studies cited indicate that 
this is true also of work values. Up to 
now, however, practically the only family 
factor studied in this connection has been 
socioeconomic status. Roe (1956, 1957) and 
Super (1957; Super et al., 1957) have sug- 
gested other family influences in vocational 
development: role models, work and play 
habits of the family, warmth of family 
relationships, cultural stimulation in the 
home, status strivings. The purpose of the 
present study, therefore, is to determine 
more precisely the relationship between 
certain critical factors in the family back- 
ground and work-value orientation. 


Hypotheses 


The formulation of specific hypotheses 
to be tested was limited by the instruments 
used and by the scarcity of previous re- 
search in the area. However, several rela- 
tionships seemed promising. For example, 
Miller and Form (1951) have vividly de- 
scribed the present-day emphasis on the 
value of money and the importance of 


“getting ahead,” and how these values are | 


transmitted to the young worker by family 
figures. These phenomena gave rise to the 
following hypotheses: 


1. Security-Economic-Material work val- 
ues will be positively related to the degree 
of materialistic atmosphere in the home. 
The more the boy is impressed, via signifi- 
cant family figures, with the importance 
of money and material possessions, the 
more he will tend to value the monetary 
rewards of work. 


2. Achievement-Prestige work values 
will be positively related to the upward 
social mobility of the family. The more 
the family rises in the socioeconomic lad- 
der, the more the boy will feel the pressure 
to keep up the “family image,” and the 
more he will value work that brings him 
status and prestige. 

Friend and Haggard (1948) have shown 
that attitudes toward work are strongly 
influenced by the warmth of parent-child 
relationships and the extent of family 
unity. Likewise, it is Roe’s (1957) thesis 
that the child’s early relationships with 
parents, the extent to which his needs are 
satisfied or frustrated, develop in him a 
basic orientation toward either persons or 
nonpersons, and that this influences his 
vocational goals. It seemed reasonable, 
therefore, to make the following predic- 
tions regarding family background and 
work values: 

3. Social-Artistic work values will be 
positively related to a combination of fam- 
ily influences: cultural stimulation and 
family cohesiveness. The more the boy 
shares social and cultural experiences with 
his family, the more he will value work 
as an opportunity to contribute to the bet- 
terment of the world and of human society. 

4. Work Conditions and Associates work 
values will be positively related to family 
cohesiveness. The more the boy has ex- 
perienced congenial interpersonal relation- 
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ships in the home, the more he will look 
for these in his work environment. As in 
the previous hypothesis, one would expect 
Roe’s “orientation toward persons” to de- 
velop in such a warm family atmosphere. 

5. Heuristic-Creative work values will 
be positively related to the cultural stimu- 
lation in the home. The more the boy is 
exposed to cultural and scientific experi- 
ences at home, the more he will value 
work as an opportunity to develop his own 
scientific and creative ideas. This is closely 
related to Roe’s (195la, 1951b) findings in 
ber study of eminent scientists. 

6. Independence-Variety work values 
will be negatively related to the degree of 
adolescent independence. The less inde- 
pendence the boy experiences in his home 
life, the more he will tend to seek it in 
his work environment. In Roe’s terms, this 
may be viewed as a need-deprivation which 
seeks fulfillment in the world of work. 


Design and Procedures 


Instruments 


The independent variable, family back- 
ground, was measured by the Biographical 
Inventory devised by Super and Overstreet 
(1960) for the Career Pattern Study. The 
four relatively independent scales of this 
instrument were designed to measure cul- 
tural stimulation, family cohesiveness, so- 
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cial mobility, and adolescent independence. 
A fifth scale of the Inventory, Socioeco- 
nomic Status, was found to correlate .78 
with Cultural Stimulation (Super and 
Overstreet, 1960) and hence was not used 
in the present study. Instead, another 
scale, labeled “Materialistic Atmosphere,” 
was constructed using as a model the other 
four scales of the Biographical Inventory. 
The scale, which consisted of 11 items de- 
signed to measure the degree to which the 
importance of money and material posses- 
sions is emphasized in the family, was 
devised because of the importance of the 
family in the determination of a mate- 
rialistic work-value orientation and because 
of the dominance of this orientation in 
the culture (Miller and Form, 1951, pp. 
562-581). The intercorrelations of this 
scale with the other scales of the Biographi- 
cal Inventory were uniformly low. These 
are given in Table 1. 

The Work Values Inventory is a modi- 
fied form of the instrument devised by 
Super and Overstreet (1960) for the Ca- 
reer Pattern Study. Super’s inventory of 
30 items was factored by O’Connor and 
Kinnane (1961), yielding the six scales 
mentioned above. New items were then 
written and correlated into each factor by 
the tetrachoric method of computation, so 
that the present inventory has a total of 
89 items. 











Table 1 
Intercorrelations among Scales of Biographical Inventory 
Family Adolescent Social Cultural Family Materialistic 

Variables Independence Mobility Stimulation | Cohesiveness Atmosphere 
Materialistic 
Atmosphere .04 —.08 —.03 18 — 
Family 
Cohesiveness 25 04 —.09 aa 18 
Cultural 
Stimulation 31 . Abe aa —.09 —.03 
Social 
Mobility —.01 — 05 .04 —.08 
Adolescent 
Independence aa —.01 31 25 .04 
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Procedure 


The Biographical Inventory was admin- 
istered to 121 eleventh-grade white males 
from two high schools, all between the 
ages of 16 and 18. The subjects were 
instructed to mark, on each item, as many 
of the choices as were true of them and 
their family. Immediately after, the Work 
Values Inventory was administered to all 
subjects with instructions to rate each item 
on a five-point scale as to its degree of 
importance to them in deciding about a 
job. Henmon-Nelson IQ’s were available 
from the school records; these ranged from 
85 to 137, with a mean of 107.9 and a 
standard deviation of 12.68. Though no 
attempt was made to quantify the socio- 
economic status of the subjects, there was 
sufficient evidence from the biographical 
data and the school authorities that the 
boys came from a rather wide range of 
socioeconomic backgrounds. Thus it was 
felt that intellectually, educationally and 
socially, the group was quite representa- 
tive of the high school population. 

The distribution of scores for both sets 
of variables was found to be not different 
from normal. To determine the relation- 
ships between the family variables and the 
work values, Pearson product-moment cor- 
relations were computed between each 
possible combination of predictor and de- 
pendent variables. The resulting correla- 
tion coefficients are presented in Table 2. 
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Results 


Table 2 indicates that with the exception 
of one relationship (mobility with achieve- 
ment-prestige values), all the predictions 
of the study were verified. Since it was 
predicted that social-artistic values would 
be correlated with a combination of cul- 
tural stimulation and family cohesiveness, 
a multiple R was computed to test the 
prediction. This resulted in a correlation 
of .26. 

It seemed important to determine the 
relationship of general intelligence to the 
work value factors. If found to be closely 
related, the effect of intelligence would 
have to be partialed out from the above 
correlations. Accordingly, the IQ scores 
were correlated with the work value fac- 
tors. None of these correlations were sig- 
nificant, the highest being .16 between IQ 
and heuristic-creative values. When this 
was partialed out of the correlation be- 
tween heuristic-creative values and cultural 
stimulation, the r dropped only from .35 
to .34. 


It was thought that another possible in- 
fluence might be the fact that some of the 
subjects were taking an “academic” pro- 
gram of studies, while others were taking 
a “general” program. The former is geared 
more to the brighter students who might 
be planning higher education, while the 
latter is directed more to those who plan 
to enter the occupational world shortly 

















Table 2 
Correlations between Family Variables and Work Values 
(N = 121) 
Work Values 
Family Security- Social- Work Con- _Heuristic- Achieve- Inde- 
Variables Economic- Artistic ditions and Creative ment- pendence- 
Material Associates Prestige Variety 
Materialistic A1** 10 .29%* .08 .06 14 
Cultural —.14 21* .06 .35%* 16 .08 
Cohesiveness 14 mf 21¢ .20* 05 07 
Mobility .08 AY, oki. ae my f 14 
Independence .00 .00 —.06 —.10 —.10 —.18* 
*Significant at .05 level. 


**Significant at .01 level. 
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after high school. Accordingly, ¢ tests of 
difference between means were made for 
each of the work value scores of the two 
groups. Only one of the critical ratios 
proved to be significant. As might be ex- 
pected, this was again heuristic-creative, 
the scientific-creative values, which were 
significantly higher for the academic group 
(C.R. = 2.05). 


Discussion 


In the present study it was hypothesized 
that the origin and development of work 
values is related to certain aspects of fami- 
ly background. The hypotheses were sup- 
ported but it will be noted that most of 
the correlations are quite low. This may 
be due to the lack of refinement and the 
uncertain reliability of the instruments 
used; the low magnitude of the correla- 
tions may also reflect the complexity of 
the determinants of work values. But the 
relationships that were found are not likely 
to be chance relationships so that it may 
be assumed that the variables studied are 
significant ones. 


1. Security-economic-material values 
were found to be related (r = .41) to the 
degree of emphasis on money, luxuries and 
economic security in the family. Appar- 
ently the more a boy is exposed to a 
“materialistic” atmosphere in his home, the 
more he will tend to value work for the 
security and monetary returns it offers. 


2. Achievement-prestige values were 
not related to the upward social mobility 
of the family. Possibly this sample repre- 
sents an unusually stable group of families 
with very little mobility; of the five family 
variables, the social mobility scale had 
the smallest standard deviation. On the 
other hand, this may be due to the fact 
that the scale is composed of only seven 
items, which would tend to restrict the 
variability of the scores. A more sensitive 
biographical instrument might have re- 
vealed a stronger relationship between the 
family’s movement up the social ladder 
and the boy’s valuing of work for its 
achievement-prestige concomitants. 
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8. Social-artistic values were found to 
be related to a combination of family in- 
fluences: the cultural atmosphere as well 
as the degree of cohesiveness among fami- 
ly members (r = .26). This indicates that 
the more a boy develops social and cul- 
tural awareness via family activities, the 
more likely he is to value work for its 
opportunities to make social and cultural 
contributions. 


4, Valuing work for the conditions and 
associates was related to the degree of 
family cohesiveness, (r = .20). Thus the 
fact that a boy values pleasant conditions 
and congenial companions at work is re- 
lated to family cohesiveness, although oth- 
er factors such as his past work experience 
probably have a stronger influence. In 
this connection it may be noted that a 
significant relationship was found that was 
not predicted: an r of .29 between work 
conditions and associates and the materi- 
alistic atmosphere of the home. Apparent- 
ly, the family’s emphasis on “the good 
things of life” tends to be taken over by 
the boy to the world of work, in the 
form of a value-orientation extrinsic to the 
nature of the occupation, so that he values 
a pleasant and congenial place to work 
as well as a comfortable home. In any 
case, work conditions and associates values 
seems to be definitely influenced by family 
background. 


5. Heuristic-creative values were relat- 
ed to the degree of cultural stimulation 
in the home (r = .85). Evidently, the 
more the boy shares artistic, literary and 
scientific experiences at home, the more 
he tends to value the scientific and cre- 
ative opportunities of work. Here again, 
another relationship was found that had 
not been predicted: an r of .20 between 
heuristic-creative values and family co- 
hesiveness. This is probably due to the 
fact that some of the cohesiveness items 
are concerned with cultural activities such 
as “visiting museums together” and “at- 
tending concerts together.” Hence it is 
not surprising to find some relationship 
here with creative values. In general, how- 
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ever, the two scales of family cohesive- 
ness and cultural stimulation are inde- 
pendent. 


6. Independence-variety values were 
related negatively to adolescent independ- 
ence, at least as the boy perceives this 
(r = .18). At this point it was thought 
that the low correlation might be con- 
cealing a curvilinear function. Both ex- 
tremes of independence, too little or too 
much, might conceivably influence the de- 
velopment of independence work values. 
Accordingly, a scatter diagram was plot- 
ted, and this revealed a U-shaped curve 
with rather sharp upward swings at both 
extremes. A correlation ratio was then 
computed, and the resulting eta was .36. 
This reveals a stronger relationship be- 
tween the two variables. Apparently, a 
boy who has been denied independence 
at home will tend to seek it in work; at 
the same time, one who has been ex- 
termely independent at home will tend to 
look for the same sort of freedom on the 
job. 


One difficulty of a study of this type is 
that family influences are often snbtle 
and difficult to measure. Super’s Biograph- 
ical Inventory has proved valuable both 
in the present study and in previous re- 
search. However, it is recognized that the 
validity of the findings would have been 
enhanced if the investigators had been able 
to secure an independent measure of the 
family background. It is hard to estimate 
the extent to which the boys’ responses 
were influenced by their previous set and 
attitudes toward their family. 


It is suggested that for future research, 
a biographical instrument of this type 
could be refined and other scales added. 
For example, it would be interesting to 
determine the extent to which family fig- 
ures confront adolescent boys with the 
necessity of “getting ahead” and “making 
something of themselves.” This might be 
a critical area in the development of 
achievement-prestige values. Another im- 
portant influence might be the degree of 
father identification. A study by Steimel 
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(1960) has shown a significant relation- 
ship between male identifications and 
associations in childhood and masculine 
interests of high school boys. If this is 
true of interests, it could well be so of 
values also. 


Summary 


With Super’s developmental approach to 
vocational choice as a theoretical frame- 
work, this study has attempted to deter- 
mine the influence of family background 
on the development of work values. A 
biographical inventory and a work values 
inventory were administered to 121 elev- 
enth-grade boys in two high schools, and 
correlation coefficients were computed be- 
tween the family and work value vari- 


ables. 


Six specific predictions were made, and 
five were verified. Thus the study as a 
whole tends to confirm the hypothesis that 
family influences are critical in the devel- 
opment of work values. This conclusion 
is strengthened by the fact that the values, 
with the exception of the heuristic-creative 
type, were found to be not significantly 
related to either general intelligence or 
school curriculum. 


Received February 28, 1962. 
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Principals sometimes perform a counsel- 
ing function and counselors frequently as- 
sume part-time administrative duties. This 
assumption of responsibility for two very 
different roles leads to several questions. 
Is the assistance given by the principal 
of the same nature as that given by the 
counselor? Does the counselor provide a 
different environment and opportunity for 
the student? Does the principal in his 
relationship fulfill a different function from 
that of the counselor? Do the principal 
and the counselor secure and use informa- 
tion concerning the student for similar pur- 
poses? Do they use the same methods in 
securing this information? 

Are the need structures of each so simi- 
lar that their manifest needs are met in 
these dual responsibilities? If the need 
structure of each is significantly dissimilar, 
it may be inferred that each will be less 
efficient and less well adjusted in that area 
of responsibility which is not in accord 
with his particular need structure. 


If the need structure of principals is 
dissimilar from. that of counselors, this 
could be expected to influence the kind 
of counseling with which they feel most 
comfortable, since in their interviews with 
students they will to some degree be satis- 
fying the manifest needs of their structure. 
They may use the interview as a means 
of meeting institutional and administrative 
demands. 

If the need structure of counselors is 
dissimilar from that of principals, their 
performance in and expectancies from the 
interview may be incongruent with the 
administrative demands in the situation. 


It is therefore hypothesized that the need 
structure and character of interview re- 
sponses of high school principals will differ 
significantly from that of high school 
counselors. 


Sample and Procedures 


Forty-five secondary school principals 
and 45 counselors participated in the study. 
All are employed in representative high 
schools located in something over one-half 
of the 88 counties in Ohio. Each subject 
remained anonymous and participated in 
the research because of his interest in hav- 
ing the information to use for his self im- 
provement. Each was administered the 
Porter Test of Counselor Attitudes and 
the Edwards Personal Preference Scale. 

In studying the groups the ¢ test was 
used to compare the need structure in each 
of the 15 variables; and to compare the 
total number of responses in each of the 
categories, Evaluative, Intepretative, Un- 
derstanding, Supportive, Probing, and 
Other for each group. 


Results 


Principals and counselors do not vary 
significantly on the EPPS with reference 
to the need for autonomy, dominance, 
abasement, change and heterosexuality. 

On the same measure, principals have a 
greater need for achievement and endur- 
ance (.01 per cent level), and for defer- 
ence, order and aggression (.05 per cent 
level), Table 1. 

Counselors have a greater need for intra- 
ception (.001 per cent level) and at the 
.05 level for exhibition and affiliation 
(Table 1). 
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Table 1 


Comparisons of the Manifest Needs of Secondary School 
Principals and Counselors as Measured by the 
Edwards Personal Preference Scale 

















Manifest Needs Means Diff/M t p 
Principals Counselors 
(N=45) (N= 45) 
Achievement 16.466 13.822 2.644 3.385 01 
Endurance 16.244 13.811 2.933 2.764 01 
Deference 15.400 14.155 1.245 2.445 05 
Order 13.977 11.777 2.200 2.045 05 
Aggression 11.688 9.711 1.977 2.577 .05 
Intraception 16.177 19.600 8.423 8.708 .001 
Exhibition 11.822 13.183 1.811 2.312 .05 
Affiliation 15.266 16.3833 1.067 2.117 05 
p .05=1.99 p .01=2.63 p .001=—3.40 


The results on the Porter indicated that 
principals and counselors reported that they 
would use all types of responses, Evalua- 
tive, Interpretative, Understanding, Sup- 
portive and Probing (Table 2). 


Table 2 


The Number of Responses Given by Principals 
and Counselors in Each Category of the 
Porter Test of Counselor Attitudes 

















The principals were more evaluative than 
counselors (.01 per cent level) and the 
counselors at the .05 level were more 
understanding than principals (Table 3). 


Discussion 


The following discussion is based on the 
assumption that the anonymity of the sub- 
jects and the interest of each in obtaining 
his own results greatly reduced the need 
for distortion. Due regard has also been 

















Groups given to the difficulty experienced by sub- 
Principals Counselors jects in knowing the true genotypical re- 
Categories (N = 45) (N= 45) sponses to inventory items. 
Evaluative 149 39 1. Principals and counselors perform 
Interpretative 30 59 differently in their relationships with in- 
Understanding 46 188 dividual students. They engage about 
Supportive 88 55 ‘ . : 
Probing 131 136 @qually in probing procedures but the prin- 
Other 6 23 cipal evaluates the student’s responses, 
ae — whereas the counselor assists the student 
450 450 to understand himself, his personality 
Table 3 
Comparison of the Responses of Principals and Counselors 
on the Porter Test of Counselor Attitudes 
Responses Means Diff/M t p 
Principals - Counselors 
(N = 45) (N = 45) 
Evaluative 8.311 .877 2.434 2.715 01 
Understanding 1.022 8.066 2.044 2.3817 .05 
p .05=1.99 p .01=2.63 
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dynamics and possible motives underlying 
his behavior. In doing this, the counselor 
is more interpretative of behavior than the 
principal who in a supportive manner 
evaluates. 

Accepting these results, the student who 
desires help from the principal could ex- 
pect to receive more explicit directions for 
the improvement of his behavior. The stu- 
dent working with the counselor could ex- 
pect to gain understanding of the needs 
he was trying to satisfy through his be- 
havior. The principal is concerned with 
the overt expression of behavior, the coun- 
selor with a better understanding of the 
motives and need patterns which engender 
the particular forms of behavior. The prin- 
cipal attempts to inculcate conforming, 
constructive behavior on the phenotypical 
level; the counselor is interested in increas- 
ing the student’s self-understanding and 
understanding of others through which may 
come more constructive behavior on the 
genotypical level. 


2. The counselor and principal perform 
differently not only because of the role 
expectancy but also because each is satis- 
fying different needs. 

The counselor more than the principal 
satisfies his need to understand how others 
feel about problems, to put one’s self in 
another’s place; to form new friendships, 
to share with friends, and to say things 
that he may discover the effect it will have 
on others. 

The principal in his interviews with stu- 
dents more than the counselor apparently 
satisfies his need to be successful, to solve 
difficult problems, to be recognized as an 
authority; to complete the undertaking, to 
persist with a problem although no prog- 
ress is apparent; to do what is expected, 
to conform to custom, to tell others they 
have done well; to follow a plan, to organ- 
ize details and have things run smoothly. 
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3. If the counselor assumes administra- 
tive responsibilities, he may experience 
difficulty in obtaining the necessary satis- 
factions; and he might be expected to dis- 
tort the purpose, functioning, and the 
outcomes of administration. 


If the principal assumes counseling re- 
sponsibilities, he might be expected in the 
satisfying of his needs to distort the 
purpose, functioning, and outcomes of 
counseling. 


For principal or counselor to engage in 
dual responsibilities would appear to dis- 
tort the functioning of those responsibili- 
ties; confuse the image of his primary role; 
pervert the outcomes; and decrease the 
general usefulness of the activity to all 
concerned. 


Implications 


1. The principal and counselor in their 
relationships with individual students have 
somewhat different purposes. 

The principal may more truly fulfill his 
function when he does not attempt to 
counsel but instead assists the student to 
understand thé societal framework, to ap- 
praise his actions, and to recognize what 
is considered acceptable behavior within 
the school organization of which he is a 
part. 

The counselor may more truly fulfill his 
function when he does not attempt to 
assume the role of administrator but assists 
the student to understand his needs and 
motives and to make constructive choices. 


2. The need structure should be con- 
sidered in the selection of applicants for 
training in each of these areas. 

Those who contemplate entering one of 
these areas of work should be familiar with 
his need structure. 


Received March 9, 1962. 
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Counselor Personality and Background 


and His Interview Subrole Behavior 


Robert E. Campbell’ 
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Analysis of counselor interview behavior 
into subordinate roles has appeared to be 
a particularly meaningful approach (Dan- 
skin, 1958; Hoffman, 1959). Hoffman has 
defined a subrole as 

that adjudged general purpose or intent which 

a counselor has for a particular period in an 

interview in order to produce certain relation- 

ships with the client which he hopes will serve 
to facilitate the client’s solving his problem. 


He identified fourteen subroles as follows: 
Friendly discussion 
Information gathering 
Diagnosing 
Information giving 
Supporting 
Structuring 
a) administrative arrangements 
b) relationship 
c) focusing of the topic 
Listening 
Asking for elaboration 
Reflecting 
Participating 
Advising 
Rejecting 
Tutoring 
Unclassifiable 


Hoffman also has demonstrated that experi- 
enced counselors differ in their use of 
individual patterns of subroles. There is 
some evidence to suggest that personality 
and background differences among coun- 
selors might be related to these differences 
in interview behavior (Gustad and Tuma, 
1957; Holt & Luborsky, 1958; Hollingshead 
& Redlich, 1958; Bandura, Lipsher, & Mil- 
ler, 1960; Brams, 1961). 

As a follow-up of Hoffman’s work, the 
present study has two purposes: (1) to 


1Based upon a doctoral dissertation submitted 
to the Ohio State University in 1961. The author 
is indebted to Francis P. Robinson for his guid- 
ance and assistance. 


determine whether inexperienced counsel- 
ors show the same varieties of subrole 
behavior as did the experienced counsel- 
ors studied by Hoffman, and (2) to assess 
the influence of the counselor's personality 
and background on his pattern of using 
various subroles. 


Procedure 

Subjects 

Twenty-four counselor trainees (14 men 
and 10 women) enrolled in a graduate 
counseling psychology practicum at the 
Ohio State University constituted the sam- 
ple. Each counselor counseled three or 
more clients who presented a range of 
problems including both study skill and 
adjustment problems. A total of 144 ta 
recorded interviews were analyzed. The 
sample represented the first and second 
interview with each counselor’s three cli- 
ents or six initial interviews for each of 
the 24 counselors. 


Analysis of Counselor Subroles 

Six early interviews were selected for 
several reasons: (1) Hoffman (1959) 
found that a counselor’s repertoire of sub- 
roles can usually be established when data 
are available from two or three clients 
with a total of four to eight interviews; 
and (2) it was assumed that counselor 
personality and background influences 
would appear more readily in the begin- 
ner’s initial counseling efforts than in later 
interviews. 

In classifying subroles, two steps are re- 
quired: (1) the identification of the tran- 
sition points between subrole units, and 
(2) the classification of the subrole unit 
identified. Three judges, trained to ana- 
lyze subroles, classified the 1,194 subroles 
used by the 24 counselors. A manual of 
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instructions for classifying subroles devel- 
oped by Hoffman was used by the judges. 
As a reliability check, two judges inde- 
pendently classified a random sample of 
205 of the 1,194 subroles. The agreement 
between the two judges was 78.5 per cent 
(significant beyond the .001 level based 
on chi square). 
Instruments 

Four counselor personality traits were 
measured: ascendance, restraint, thought- 
fulness, and persuasiveness. The Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey (GZTS) 
was used to measure three of the traits 
(ascendance, restraint, and thoughtful- 
ness) while the fourth (persuasiveness ) 
was assessed by the Kuder Preference 
Record, Vocational (Form CH). 

Information about the counselor’s back- 
ground was obtained by questionnaire. 
The twelve-item questionnaire asked for 
detailed information concerning past work 
experience, academic progress, organiza- 
tional activities, and theoretical counseling 
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approach. The answers provided a basis 
for determining four characteristics of the 
counselor: (1) sex, (2) teaching experi- 
ence, (3) leadership experience, and (4) 
residence hall counseling experience. 


Control of Relevant Variables 

In this study it was hypothesized that six 
variables influence counselor-trainees’ sub- 
role behavior: four counselor variables (per- 
sonality, background, theoretical orienta- 
tion, and supervisory effect) and two cli- 
ent variables (kind of problem presented, 
and personality traits). Controls were em- 
ployed to standardize the influence of 
these variables other than the independ- 
ent variables (counselor personality and 
background ). 


Analysis of Results 
Table 1 compares the distribution of 
subroles used by Hoffman’s 20 experienced 
counselors and the 24 inexperienced coun- 
selors in this study. The subrole behavior 
for the two populations of counselors was 





Table 1 
The Distribution in Frequencies, Percentages, and Rank Order of 1194 Subroles Used by 24 Inexperi- 
enced Counselors in 144 Interviews in the Present Study Compared with 972 Subroles 
Used by 20 Experienced Counselors in 165 Interviews from Hoffman’s Study (1959) 














Present Study Hoffman 
Percentage Percent- 
Subroles Frequency of Total Rank Rank age 
Asking Elaboration 247 pI 1 1 16 
Focusing 193 16 2 6 7 
Information Gathering 157 13 8 9 5 
Listening 99 8 4 10 4 
Friendly Discussion 91 8 5 4 10 
Administrative Arrangements 68 6 6 5 8 
Information Giving 66 6 6 2 13 
Reflecting 66 6 6 11 8 
Advising 60 5 9 7.5 6 
Participating 49 a 10 8 11 
Structuring Relations 83 8 1l 7.5 6 
Supporting 80 8 12 11 8 
Tutoring 19 2 13 11 8 
Diagnosing 4 0 14 ll 8 
Rejecting 1 0 15 15 2 
Unclassified 11 1 
Total 1194 
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Table 2 


Coefficients of Concordance (w) and the Average 

Correlations (fsav) Describing the Similarity of 

Personality Traits, and the Similarity of Sub- 
roles Used for 24 Counselors 
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similar in a number of ways. The rank 
difference correlation between the two 
studies was +.63, significant at the .02 
level. The counselors in the present study 
used on the average 10.6 out of a pos- 
sible 15 different subroles in all interviews 


Variabl w F ? 
= nn “*  (Hoffman’s counselors averaged 9.6 sub- 
Subro a sg el maid roles). The counselors in the present study 
Eccmemy Traits ae ‘33 were similar for other subrole character- 
*Significant at the .001 level. istics, i.e., average number of subroles per 
Table 8 


A Summary of the Results of the Hypothesized Relationships Between Counselor 
Personality and Subrole Performance 





























Mann-Whitney 
Sum of Per Cent U-Test Prob- 
Hypth’d of 15 ability Values 
Hypothesis Group N Subroles Subroles (one-tailed test) 
1.1(a) High on ascendance will Ascendant: 
use more Advising, Asking 
Elaboration, Focusing, and a ee J 9 261 56.0 * 
Information Gathering. Al shes tieleo 
75th 15 896 54.4 
1.1(b) High on ascendance will Ascendant: 
use a larger subrole total. Above 75 percen- 
tile 9 55.1(mean) 16 
All others below 
75th 15 49.6(mean) 
12 High on thoughtfulness Thoughtfulness: 
will use more Asking 
‘ ae Above 75 percen- 
—— ee 12 218 36.9 14 
en All others below 
75th 12 194 82.1 
1.8(a) High on restraint will use Restraint: 
more Administrative Ar- Above 75 percen- 
rangements, Focusing, tile 9 180 30.5 10 
— Relations, and Settee ten 
ning. 75th 15 263 $4.2 
1.8(b) High on restraint will use Restraint: 
a smaller subrole total. Above 75 percen- 
tile 9 47.3(mean) .08 
All others below 
75th 15 51.7(mean) 
14 High on persuasive will Persuasive: 
use more Administrative 
Arrangements, Advising, In- spare bd ead 7 74 216 * 
a agg Pine Partici- Y ye i 
POEs 0 PE. 75th 17 199 23.4 





*Greater than .20. 


**The 75 percentile was used to identify those as scoring high in a given trait. Further categoriza- 


tion seriously limited the N. 
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interview, and individual differences in 
patterns of subroles. Except for four or 
five subroles, inexperienced counselors 
tend to resemble experienced counselors; 
the variance found can be partly explained 
by differences in counselor, client, and 
interview sampling. 

Table 2 shows the coefficients of con- 
cordance and average correlations for the 
(1) use of subroles, and (2) personality 
trait scores among the 24 counselors. The 
low coefficients suggest that the counselors 
differed enough to warrant comparisons 
among them. Analysis of the counselors’ 
background characteristics indicated simi- 
lar dispersion. 

Tables 3 and 4 summarize the results of 
hypothesized influences of counselor per- 
sonality and background on counselor sub- 
role behavior. Six subordinate hypotheses 
are presented in Table 8 predicting the 
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relationship between specific personality 
traits of the counselor and his counsel- 
ing style in terms of the kinds of sub- 
roles he emphasizes in the counseling 
interview. An analysis of the data com- 
paring counselors grouped by personality 
raw scores and their subrole patterns in- 
dicated that none of the hypotheses 
reached the .05 level of significance al- 
though several were in the predicted di- 
rection, e.g., hypotheses 1.1(b) ascend- 
ance; 1.2 thoughtfulness; and 1.3(b) 
restraint. 

It is difficult to explain why the hy- 
potheses were not supported. A possible 
explanation is situational differences. The 
counselors’ responses to the personality 
test items are in terms of everyday social 
situations, whereas the subroles are as- 
sessed in the counseling context. Perhaps 
the counselors differentially express their 


Table 4 


A Summary of the Results of the Hypothesized Comparisons Between Counselors 
Grouped by Background Characteristics 




















Mann-Whitney 
Sum of Per Cent U-Test Prob- 
Hypoth’d of 15 ability Values 
Hypothesis Group N Subroles Subroles (one-tailed test) 
2.1 Leaders will make greater 
proportional use of Admin- 
istrative Arrangements, Ad- ; 
vising, Asking Elaboration, ketone. 
Focusing, and Participating Leaders 10 247 52.4 * 
than nonleaders. Nonleaders 14 870 51.2 
2.2 Female counselors will make 
greater proportional use of gp,. 
Friendly Discussion, Informa- —— 
tion Gathering, and Support- Males 14 180 19.7 
ing than male counselors. Females 10 148 27.7 05 
2.8 Teachers/Administrators will 
make greater proportional use Tegchers/Admin.: 
of Advising, Information Giv- 
ing, and Tutoring than non- Teachers/Ad. 12 92 15.5 
teachers/administrators. Nonteach/ Ad. 12 53 8.8 01 
2.4 Residence hall counselors will 
make greater proportional use 
of Advising, Information posdence Hall: 
Gathering, and Supporting : 
than non-residence hall coun- Res. Hall 15 170 22.6 
selors. Non-res. Hall 9 city 17.5 0.8 





*Greater than .20. 
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personality traits as a function of the so- 
cial situation. A second explanation is 
that perhaps the GZTS and Kuder do not 
effectively measure the personality traits 
or that the counselors were “test sophisti- 
cated” and could manipulate their re- 
sponses to the items. However, none of 
the counselors had taken the test before, 
and the GZTS fakability scales did not 
suggest item manipulation. Snyder (1961) 
cautions researchers of this possibility and 
suggests using personality trait ratings by 
qualified judges as an alternative. The 
question arises as to whether the selection 
of other subroles might have been more 
appropriate in combination with the per- 
sonality traits. An additional analysis was 
made to determine whether use of any 
subroles other than those specified in the 
hypothesis would differentiate between 
counselors for the personality traits. This 
analysis did not prove fruitful. 

Four subordinate hypotheses are pre- 
sented in Table 4 predicting the relation- 
ship between counselor background and 
counselor subrole patterns. The data show 
that the hypotheses involving counselor 
background and his subrole patterns were 
better supported than counselor personal- 
ity hypotheses. All of the background hy- 
potheses were in the predicted direction, 
but only two reached the .05 level of sig- 
nificance (hypotheses 2.2 and 2.3); a 
third, hypotheses 2.4, reached the .08 level 
of probability. A further analysis was made 
to identify additional subroles used, other 
than those specified in the hypotheses, 
which might differentiate between coun- 
selor background groupings; none was 
found. 

It is difficult to explain why the coun- 
selor background hypothesis was better 
supported than the personality hypothesis. 
Perhaps some of the following interpreta- 
tions might be applicable: (1) An in- 
vestigator can be reasonably certain that 
he has obtained accurate background char- 
acteristics when surveying his respondents. 
These can be readily checked through of- 
ficial records. Personality traits, however, 
are less dependable and require an in- 
direct assumption that if an individual 
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answers a given set of items a certain way, 
he can be categorized by that trait. (2) 
Another interpretation might be that there 
is more direct transfer from prior role ex- 
perience (e.g., teacher, residence hall 
counselor, etc.) than from measured per- 
sonality traits to the counseling interview. 
This might be especially true of beginning 
counselors, when all of their counseling 
skills have not been fully developed and 
there is a need to help the client. 


The question arises as to whether coun- 
selors grouped by combinations of per- 
sonality trait patterns and/or background 
characteristics might have relationships to 
subrole behavior. To answer this question, 
the writer grouped counselors by com- 
binations of background and/or personal- 
ity traits: e.g., leadership experience, as- 
cendance, and persuasiveness; or residence 
hall counseling experience, thoughtfulness, 
and ascendance, etc. In attempting mul- 
tiple trait groupings, it was found that 
the highest obtainable number of coun- 
selors representing various combinations 
was too small to permit meaningful com- 
parisons. 

This investigator feels that a multivari- 
ate approach is more realistic than study- 
ing single traits since counselor behavioral 
antecedents involve multiple traits. Per- 
haps investigators employing a larger sam- 
ple can pursue this design. 


Summary 

The present study was a continuation 
of counselor subrole (S-R) research. The 
investigation had two purposes: (1) as a 
follow-up of Hoffman’s work, to deter- 
mine whether inexperienced counselors 
show the same varieties of S-R behavior 
as did the experienced counselors studied 
by Hoffman, and (2) to assess the influ- 
ence of the counselor’s personality and 
background on his pattern of using vari- 
ous S-R’s. 

It was demonstrated that the 24 coun- 
selors in the present study behaved simi- 
larly to Hoffman’s 20 counselors for S-R 
performance. It was shown that sufficient 
variability and independence existed 
among the 24 counselors for the three 
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variables investigated (S-R’s, personality, 
and background) to permit studying re- 
lationships among them. The hypotheses 
involving background characteristics of the 
counselor were better supported than hy- 
potheses involving counselor personality 
traits. Two of the four hypotheses for 
counselor background were supported, 
whereas none of the six personality hy- 
potheses reached the .05 level of signifi- 
cance, although three were in the pre- 
dicted direction. 


Received February 18, 1962. 
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Counselor selection and training is made 
particularly difficult by the criterion prob- 
lem which has resulted in lack of agree- 
ment on (1) desired goals in counseling, 
(2) acceptable evidence of progress in the 
client, (3) preferred counseling proce- 
dures, and (4) characteristics of the ef- 
fective counselor. Until we have some 
idea of who is a good counselor and who 
is a poor one, we may have difficulty in 
both choosing candidates for counselor 
education and in shaping a curriculum to 
move them toward desired behavior. This 
position, of course, begs the question of 
whether the counseling effectiveness is de- 
termined by the nature of the counselor, 
by the setting, the problem, or the client. 
It would seem, however, that training in- 
stitutions must act “as if’ the counselor 
is the crucial variable since they are ca- 
pable of doing little or nothing about the 
other elements in the counseling situation. 

Given the realization that in our present 
state of knowledge we cannot definitely 
identify the good or effective counselor, 
and given the societal obligation that we 
must select and educate “as if? we knew 
what a good or effective counselor is like, 
how should a training institution proceed? 
First, it would seem that the ultimate cri- 
terion—the long term consequence of the 
counseling act—must be abandoned as an 
attainable or functional goal. Left with 
more immediate criteria, the selector of 
counseling students and the shaper of 
counseling curriculum must act with refer- 


1L,ast named is now at Slippery Rock State 
Teachers College. 

2See especially the studies referred to by Hill 
and Green, 1960; Peters and Mueller, 1960; Roth- 
ney and Farwell, 1960. 


ence to some implicit or explicit model 
of the effective counselor. Typically, ex- 
pert judgment has been used to identify 
the good counselor. That is, counselor- 
educators, believing that high intelligence, 
emotional stability, and various desirable 
traits characterize good counselors, have, 
by a process of selections and education, 
endeavored to help counseling students ap- 
proach this desirable model. A second 
approach would be to have the clients 
or students rate or judge counselors with 
regard to effectiveness and then examine 
the characteristics of those with high rat- 
ings to arrive at a description of the good 
counselor. An obvious weakness of this 
method is that any one client or student 
would not have had experience with many 
counselors and so would be handicapped 
in making normative judgments. 


A third approach, the one used in this 
study, would base the identification of 
effectiveness on peer judgment. In the 
past this method has not been feasible 
because large groups of counselors gen- 
erally do not work in the same school 
and so are not in a position to rate each 
other. Furthermore, in the usual counselor 
classes the students’ knowledge of each 
other is apt to be superficial. However, 
with the advent of the NDEA Guidance 
Institutes, which provide for sustained and 
intimate interaction among the partici- 
pants, it has been possible to use peer 
judgment as a way of identifying the de- 
sired counselor type. If peer judgments 
are made by people who have consider- 
able knowledge of each other and who 
are acquainted with the purposes and ac- 
cepted processes of counseling, they would 
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seem to constitute a valuable supplement 
to other methods of identifying effective 
counselors. 

This study is an exploration of the use 
of peer judgment as a criterion for the 
identification of differences between those 
who are chosen by their peers as effective 
counselors and those who are rejected as 
not being effective. 


Sample and Procedures 

Sample 

The sample consisted of 40 participants 
concluding a semester length NDEA Guid- 
ance Institute who were either counselors 
or secondary school teachers preparing to 
become counselors. All of them had rea- 
sonable assurance of employment as coun- 
selors at the conclusion of the institute. 
Most of the students worked in public 
schools (39) and were men (36). Al- 
though largely from the middle west, some 
were from as far away as Florida and 
Hawaii with a total of nine states repre- 
sented. Previous training in guidance 
varied from 3 to 12 quarter hours but a 
few had as much as a master’s degree 
in other fields. At the time the research 
was done, most of the sample would have 
met minimum certification standards in a 
typical state. While no claim to repre- 
sentativeness can be made with assurance, 
there would be no apparent reason to be- 
lieve that the group is greatly different 
from counselors of limited experience in 
secondary schools throughout the country. 


Procedures © 

As part of the total institute evaluation 
procedure the participants were asked to 
react to each other in terms of perceived 
effectiveness as counselors. Each member 
was given a list of the participants and a 
diagram of a normal distribution with 
places for 89 names (see Figure 1). The 
distribution was of the form—l, 8, 5, 7, 7, 
7, 5, 8, 1. The directions relating to this 
task were: 

This question is designed to reveal your re- 
action to the other members of the Institute as 
potential counselors. Below is an alphabetical 
list of all the members of the Institute with a 
number in front of each name. First find your 
name and number and draw a line through them. 
Next notice that underneath the list of names is 
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Least Apt to Go to Most Apt to Go to 
Fig. 1. Q sort—Preference for Peers as Counselors. 


a normal curve made up of 89 squares—one for 
each remaining number in the list. You are to 
fill in the squares with the numbers in the list 
to indicate the extent to which you would be 
apt to go to the various members of the Institute 
for counseling if you were a student in a school 
where they were working as counselors. The num- 
ber of the person you would be most apt to con- 
sult should be placed in the square at the ex- 
treme right. The numbers of the three people 
you would be next most apt to consult should 
be placed in the three squares in the next column. 
(Only one number goes in each square and the 
order in which you place these three names does 
not matter since all the squares in a column 
represent the same position.) Continue placing 
numbers remembering that the farther to the left 
you place the number the less apt you would be 
to consult him for counseling. The last square 
to the left will have the number of the person 
you would be least apt to go to for counseling. 
You may find it easier to do this task if you 
draw a line through each name when you place 
its number in a square. Make sure you fill all 
the squares and use all the numbers. 


Analysis of the resulting distribution by 
the Kuder Richardson formula—for con- 
sistency among these judgments—yielded 
an r of .96. The group agreed with re- 
markable consistency in their opinions 
about each other. 


By averaging the results of these Q 
sorts the most chosen (“chosen”) and 
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Least Chosen Most Chosen 


Fig. 2. Q sort—Estimate of Average Group 
Judgment. 


least chosen (“rejected”) counselors could 
be identified. The top and bottom nine 
were so designated. On the assumption 
that the group was well acquainted with 
each other, (reasonable) and that they 
had some knowledge of counseling and the 
qualities it requires in a practitioner (hope- 
ful), “chosen” may be equated with ef- 
fective and “rejected” with ineffective. 
Now that the “good guys” have been sepa- 
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rated from the “bad guys,” we have but 
to examine differences between the groups 
to know the characteristics needed in ef- 
fective counselors. In addition, each mein- 
ber was asked to rate every other class 
member as he thought the group as a 
whole would rate that member (see Figure 
2). 

Findings with Regard to Variables 

Studied 

Not content to use a rifle when a shot- 
gun was available, the researchers decided 
to examine a large variety of character- 
istics which seemed relevant. These char- 
acteristics may be grouped for convenience 
of discussion into four areas: (1) academ- 
ic, (2) interest and values, (3) personality, 
and (4) self concept. The general hy- 
potheses were that the two groups would 
not be different in academic aptitude or 
performance, but that the chosen would: 
have more appropriate interests and val- 
ues; more suitable personality traits with 
respect to counseling; would perceive 
themselves more accurately and be more 
accepting of themselves. The ¢ test which 
was used for analysis required, with a 
group this size, a value of 2.12 for the 
five per cent level of significance and 
2.92 for one per cent level (two-tailed), 
1.75 and 2.58 respectively (one-tailed). 


Academic 


Table 1 indicates that contrary to the 
researcher's expectation, there were marked 


Table 1 


Significance of Differences Between Means of Chosen and Rejected Counselors 
in Academic Aptitude and Performance 














Means 

Variable Chosen Rejected t 
MAT 57.9 43.3 1.89 
Knowledge or Guidance: 

Pretest 157.0 118.6 5.04** 

Posttest 167.9 184.3 4.21** 
Grade Point Average: 

Undergraduate 8.08 2.74 1.00 

Grad. Pre-Inst. 8.69 8.07 38.97#* 

Inst.-Field Work 8.74 8.29 2.50* 

Inst.-Class Work 8.57 2.78 4.90** 





*Significant at 5 per cent level, two-tailed test. 
**Significant at 1 per cent level, two-tailed test. 
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differences between the chosen and the 
rejected in academic ability and perform- 
ance. Five of the seven ¢’s were signifi- 
cant at the five per cent level, four of 
which were significant at the one per cent 
level. The differences on the Miller Analo- 
gies Test approached significance. 


Interest and Values 


Table 2 indicates that the lesser known 
Educational Interest Inventory (Symonds, 


Table 2 


Differences Between Chosen and Rejected on 
Interests and Values 














Means 
Variable Chosen Rejected t 
Educational Interest 
Inventory: 
Counselor 69.0 66.9 53 
Elem. Prin. 46.6 48.2 .40 
Elem. Tchr. 84.7 84.6 .08 
H. S. Prin 40.3 89.6 .20 
H. S. Tchr. 54.0 52.0 55 
Professor 50.1 50.2 .03 
Psychol. 51.6 48.7 .69 
Researcher 78.9 79.6 18 
Sch, Adm. 69.7 67.1 1.48 
Supvr. 55.8 57.3 58 
Vocational Values 
Inventory: 
Altruism 19.2 19.9 41 
Control 10.3 8.3 1.89 
Job Freedom 11.8 9.9 1,19 
Money 6.0 5.9 07 
Prestige 10.8 11.4 46 
Security 4.9 8.0 1.70 
Self-Realization 19.9 20.4 AT 
Strong (V & IX) 
YMCA Div. 86.0 86.0 0 
Pers. Div. 43.2 86.0 1.64 
Pub. Adm. 54.4 45.7 1.93* 
YMCA Sect. 86.6 26.2 2.35* 
Soc. Stud. H. S. 47.0 88.4 2.16* 
City Sch. Supt. 40.2 82.4 3:27" 
Soc. Work 48.3 41.4 1.48 
Minister 86.8 26.8 2.30* 
Sales Mgr. 80.9 $1.9 25 
R.E. Sales 83.1 88.6 1.74 
L.I. Sales 86.4 87.9 45 
Strong Nonoccupa- 
tional Scales 
Interest Maturity 58.2 58.1 8.52** 
Occupational Level 54.2 56.0 1.95 
Masculinity- 
Femininity 41.2 40.0 44 





*Significant at the 5 per cent level, one-tailed test. 
**Significant at the 1 per cent level, one-tailed test. 
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1958) and Vocational Values Inventory 
(Stefflre, 1959, p. 389-41) were not useful 
in discriminating between the two groups. 
Two areas were investigated on the Strong, 
group 5, Social Service and Welfare, and 
group 9, Sales and Business Contact. With 
the Strong, four of the mean differences 
in occupational specialties between chosen 
and rejected counselors were significant at 
the .05 level. 

All of the occupational specialties on 
which significant differences were found 
fell into the Social Service or Welfare 
group. One of the nonoccupational scales, 
Interest Maturity, was significant at the 
1 per cent level, indicating a higher in- 
terest maturity among the “chosen” coun- 
selors. 


Personality 

Table 3 presents a somewhat confusing 
picture of personality differences, with the 
exception of the scores on the Rokeach 
Dogmatism scale where the expected dif- 
ferences were found to be significant. The 
researchers hypothesized that the chosen 
counselors would make scores indicating 
less dogmatism than the rejected coun- 
selors. The difference in the means on 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale are in 


Table 38 


Differences Between Chosen and Rejected on 
Personality Dimensions 














Means 
Variable Chosen Rejected t 
Taylor Anxiety 9.2 12.2 1.30 
Rokeach Dogmatism 125.9 142.3 2.08* 
Edwards Preference: 
Achievement 17.6 16.8 46 
Deference 15.2 12.1 1.78* 
Order 13.6 9.2 2.18* 
Exhibition 14.8 12.4 1.24 
Autonomy 10.8 11.4 89 
Affiliation 14.7 15.2 22 
Intraception 18.9 17.2 .79 
Succorance 11.8 8.4 1.84 
Dominance 18.4 19.1 44 
Abasement TT 18.6 2.48* 
Nurturance 15.0 16.1 ps3 
Change 17.0 15.9 aa 
Endurance 13.9 14.1 aL 
Heterosexuality 14.2 18.4 27 
Aggression 9.2 14.7 2.52* 





*Significant at the 5 per cent level, one-tailed test. 
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the predicted direction but the ¢ suggests 
that the chance accounts for the relation- 
ship. 

The Edwards yields 4 significant dif- 
ferences out of 15 tests. Chosen counselors 
obtained higher scores on deference and 
order and lower scores on abasement end 
aggression. One of the differences—order 
—is in the opposite direction from that 
predicted. 

Another personality estimate was at- 
tempted by having each subject write two 
critical incidents—one of which contributed 
to his selection of the counselor he felt 
he would be most apt to go to and one 
of which contributed to the selection of the 
counselor he would be least apt to go to. 
These incidents were independently rated 
by five judges—the first set (choice) on 
an intellectual versus affective dimensivn 
and the second (rejection)—on an extra- 
punitive versus impunitive dimension. The 
researchers had hypothesized that the re- 
jected counselors, unlike the chosen ones, 
would give intellectual causes for select- 
ing a counselor and extrapunitive explana- 
tions in rejecting one. Unfortunately, an 
analysis of the ratings showed that the 
reliability of the judgments was too low 
to yield usable data and this aspect of the 
study had to be abandoned. (On their 
way back to their drawing boards, the 
researchers noted that few of the inci- 
dents given by the group were “incidents.” 
In spite of directions to the contrary, most 
participants had responded with general 
appraisals. ) 

Self Concept 

As Table 4 shows, Bills Index of Adjust- 
ment and Values was not useful for dis- 
criminating between chosen and rejected. 

The two kinds of Discrepancy scores 
reported in Table 4 were obtained from 
the second Q sort predicting how the 
group as a whole would respond as previ- 
ously mentioned in the procedure section. 
In this second sort, each participant in- 
cluded himself so that a discrepancy score 
could be obtained by calculating the dif- 
ference between the position he thought 
the group average would give him and 
the actual position he obtained on the 
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Table 4 


Differences Between Chosen and Rejected on 
Measures of Self Concept 














Means 
Variables Chosen Rejected t 
Bills Index of Adjust- 
ment Values: 
Self Concept 197.9 196.2 17 
Self Acceptance 189.2 195.2 Al 


Concept of Others 198.3 204.1 82 
Accept. of Others 187.8 191.3 86 
Q Sort Discrepancy 
Scores; 
Absolute 11 1.58 92 
Algebraic — .72 +1.51 5.38* 





*Significant at 1 per cent level (see text), one- 
tailed test. 


group average. Absolute Discrepancy on 
which the two groups were not statistically 
different represents how far wrong the 
judgments were regardless of whether the 
subject overestimated or underestimated 
his status in the group. The Algebraic Dis- 
crepancy takes into account the direction 
as well as the degree of discrepancy. Since 
most of the chosen by necessity underesti- 
mated their popularity and the rejected 
overestimated theirs, the differences be- 
tween the groups in this dimension are 
marked. (This difference is largely an 
artifact of the scheme used for measur- 
ing discrepancy since the subject who. was 
very popular could not very well overesti- 
mate his popularity nor could the highly 
rejected person underestimate his.) 


Discussion 

The most clear-cut and significant find- 
ing is that counselors are able to agree 
to a remarkably high extent on which of 
their fellows they believe would be good 
counselors and which would be poor ones. 
The stuff that goes into such an opinion 
is harder to discover, and the critical in- 
cident technique failed to reveal it. The 
basic Q sort, however, seems to lend itself 
to research of this type and may merit 
further use. Estimates of the group judg- 
ment also yielded highly reliable data—r 
.97—and this suggests that group opinion 
is both stable and widely known. The 
individual not only “knows” who would 
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be a good counselor, he “knows” the opin- 
ions of the others in the group on this 
matter. The many significant differences 
betweeen the chosen and the rejected in 
the academic area—paralleling as it does, 
the kinds of selection factors most uni- 
versities use—suggests at least two explana- 
tions. One explanation would be that the 
universities are using remarkably effective 
and sensitive criteria when they examine 
transcripts and give achievement or in- 
telligence tests to applicants. The second 
explanation would be that since the mem- 
bers of the Institute were students, they 
reacted positively to evidence of school 
success and equated “good counselor” with 
“good student” to perhaps a much greater 
extent than they would in a work setting. 
This second explanation seems more plau- 
sible to the authors especially in view 
of the fact that specific guidance knowl- 
edge was highly associated with peers’ 
judgment of effectiveness. 

As the group watched and participated 
in role playing, listened to each other’s 
tapes, and discussed guidance problems 
they probably noticed and incorporated 
faculty judgment about their peers. The 
flush, the glow, the start emanating from 
the staff and occasioned by the student 
is the most likely source of peer judgment 
in this study. It appears that students may 
not have “formed” opinions of each other 
but “caught” them from instructors on the 
basis of minimal cues. 

The results of the interest and values 
measures give little support for the use 
of the more untried instruments but again 
suggest that the more frequently used 
Strong might really be doing the job that 
many universities ask it to do. Perhaps tie 
more basic interest of students scoring high 
on part V of the Strong was reflected in 
greater “good student” activity just as were 
their more purely academic characteristics. 

The lower anxiety and the lower dog- 
matism of the chosen counselors match 
both logical preconceptions and some pre- 
vious research. These instruments should 
probably get further use in the selecting 
of counselors. 

Recent literature on the self-concept 
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(Wylie, 1961) points up the difficulty of 
measurement in that dimension and the 
present study tends to verify such findings. 


Summary and Conclusion 

Forty participants in an NDEA Guid- 
ance Institute judged each other as po- 
tential counselors. The nine “most chosen” 
participants were compared on a number 
of variables with the nine “least chosen.” 
Most chosen participants had (a) higher 
academic performance, (b) somewhat 
more appropriate Strong scores, (c) less 
dogmatism (Rokeach). The two groups 
did not differ on the other variables 
studied. Use of the critical incident tech- 
nique to determine the reasons for choos- 
ing or rejecting was not successful be- 
cause of low reliability of the judges’ rat- 
ings of the incidents. The discussion sug- 
gested that participants probably reflected 
staff judgments in their ratings. On the 
other hand, counselors categorized each 
other with remarkable accuracy into those 
to be sought out as counselors and those 
who would not be sought out. 

The authors conclude that it is remark- 
able how many poor guesses can be made 
in one study. The basic method of iden- 
tifying chosen and rejected counselors 
would seem to be a good one but the 
nature of the difference between them 
is still largely hidden. 

Received February 19, 1962. 
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There are relatively few studies reported 
in the literature which attempt to assess 
personality differences between students 
who do and do not seek counseling assist- 
ance. The study of Goodstein et al. (1960) 
indicates that differences exist in California 
Psychological Inventory patterns between 
students who seek counseling for personal 
change or to improve adjustment, those 
who seek vocational-educational help and 
those who do not utilize counseling services 
at all. According to the authors, the last- 
named group seemed best adjusted, while 
the vocational-educational group occupied 
a position midway between the other two. 
There is likewise evidence that the Minne- 
sota Personality Scale discriminates amongst 
these groups, though the results indicate 
that the vocational-educational clients are 
essentially similar to “normal” Ss (Gaudet 
and Kulick, 1945). These studies focus on 
client variables which are related to social 
behavior and adjustment respectively. 

The present study is an attempt to deter- 
mine differences between clients and non- 
clients on an instrument designed to assess 
cognitive and intellectual approach, the 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI). 


1This is the first of a series of research reports 
of various aspects of client and counselor personal- 
ity characteristics as they relate to counseling. 
The Counseling Center of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, is participating in these continu- 
ing studies in cooperation with Gerald A. Mendel- 
sohn of the psychology department. Marvin H. 
Geller, as a result of his association with William 
C. Schutz, initially proposed the general project 
and the use of the MBTI. He served as research 
assistant for the present study. The writers wish 
to express their gratitude to the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education, Berkeley, for making 
data available, and to David Saunders, Lawrence 
Stricker, and Harrison Gough for their suggestions. 


Procedure 


The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator? 

The MBTI is a personality inventory 
based largely on Jungian theory which 
yields scores on four dimensions: Judgment- 
Perception, Thinking-Feeling, Sensation-In- 
tuition, and Extraversion-Introversion. 
Form F of the test consists of 166 self- 
descriptive, forced-choice items. Conven- 
tional reliabilities for an earlier version of 
the test range between .80 and .95 and the 
four dimensions are relatively independent 
(Saunders, 1958). 

These dimensions seem relevant to the 
process of counseling (or psychotherapy) 
in a number of respects. Such concepts as 
“insight” or “clinical intuition” frequently 
appear in discussions of the therapeutic 
interaction. Rogers (1951) suggests that 
feelings rather than intellect should be at- 
tended to in therapy. Fenichel (1941) 
points out that the therapist and the patient 
must steer a path between the Scylla of 
thinking and the Charybdis of feeling, over- 
emphasis on either leading to the sinking 
of the therapeutic ship. Likewise, the 
basic orientation of the individual toward 
the external or the internal world (Taulbee, 
1958) and a person’s tendency toward gain- 
ing awareness versus making judgments 
seem likely to relate to the counseling proc- 
ess. The present study, then, represents an 
attempt to find dimensions relevant to the 
counseling situation, as well as an attempt 
to discriminate between those students who 
do and do not utilize the counseling ap- 
proach to decision-making. 

2The description of the MBTI is drawn from 
Saunders (1958) who drew his material largely 


from Myers, I. B., Type as the index to personality. 
Swarthmore, Penn.: Privately published, 1945. 
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Since, at the time of writing, the test has 
not yet been published, a somewhat com- 
plete description of interpretation and scor- 
ing is given below so that the dimensions 
on which our two groups are compared 
will be fully understood. Each of the scales 
attempts to assess the strength of ‘S’s pro- 
clivity for one mode of cognitive behavior 
as opposed to another. There is no assump- 
tion that only one of the two polar charac- 
teristics will be demonstrated by S in his 
behavior, but there is an assumption that 
he will have a preference for one end of 
a given continuum rather than the other. 
Saunders describes the interpretation of the 
four scales as follows: 


The most fundamental premise of the theoreti- 
eal formulation underlying the Myers-Briggs is 
that every time you use your mind for any pur- 
pose whatever you perform either an act of per- 
ception (becoming aware of something) or an 
act of judgment (coming to a conclusion about 
something). Most people gain a good deal more 
pleasure from one of them than from the other... 
(p.. 8). 


Thus, the Judgment-Perception scale 
represents one basic form of behavioral 
preference. He continues, 


. . . Thinking vs. Feeling (T-F). These are two 
forms of judgment. Thinking-judgment is a logical, 
formalizable process, aimed at an impersonal find- 
ing of fact, and well suited to situations which 
can be encompassed by some propositional system. 
. . . Feeling-judgment is a more complicated proc- 
ess of appreciation, reasonable in its way but be- 
stowing personal and subjective values upon the 
elements of situations too complicated for logical 
analysis, . . . Most people . . . make some de- 
cisions with one function and some with the 
other, but . . . trust one more than the other, and 
by use and practice . . . develop that one so 
that it grows more and more trustworthy (p. 8-4). 


Sensation and intuition (S-N) are the 
two forms of perception. . . . Sense-perception is 
the direct awareness of something by way of one 
or more of the five conventional senses—sight, 
hearing, touch, taste, or smell. Intuitive-perception 
is indirect perception by way of the unconscious, 
accompanied by ideas or associations which the 
unconscious adds on to the sensations from out- 
side the organism. These unconscious contributions 
run a wide gamut from the merest masculine 
“hunch” or feminine “intuition” through the whole 
range of semi-original and original ideas. . . . As 
before, you undoubtedly make some use of both 
sorts of perception but one of them interests you 
more than the other and gets a resultant priority. 


A sense-perceptive person finds too much of in- 
terest in the actuality around him to spend much 
energy listening to ideas out of nowhere—let alone 
to learn how. And the intuitive is too much in- 
terested in the possibilities that occur to him to 
give a whole lot of notice to the actualities (pp. 
4-5). 

Extraversion-Introversion (E-I) refer to the 
two basic attitudes or patterns of organization in 
the original Jungian sense. . . . Extravert refers 
to an attitude in which one’s main points of 
reference are external, centered in the outer world 
of people and things. Introvert refers to an at- 
titude in which one’s main points of reference 
are internal (p. 5). 


While the MBTI yields scores on four 
dimensions, the score on each of the four 
dimensions is the difference between the 
sums of the weights for the two kinds of 
alternatives which were chosen. A person’s 
judgment score is the sum of the weights 
for the judgment alternatives he chose, and 
similarly, his perception score is the sum of 
the weights for the perception alternatives 
he chose. His judgment-perception score is 
the difference between the judgment and 
perception scores. If the scores were 16 on 
the J scale and 13 on the P scale, the di- 
mensional score would be +3 or 3 units 
in the J direction. If the situation were re- 
versed and the scores were 13 on the J 
scale and 16 on the P scale, the dimensional 
score would be —3 or 3 units in the P 
direction. (A positive score always indicates 
a preference for the first named pole of a 
dimension). The same procedure is fol- 
lowed for each of the four dimensions, 
These scores can then be used quantitative- 
ly, e.g., +3 on the J-P dimension, +10 on 
the T-F dimension, etc., the number indi- 
cating the strength of the preference, or 
nominally, ie., S can be classified as a P 
type or a T type, etc. If the second method 
is used, an individual can be characterized 
by a four-fold classification, e.g., ESTYJ, 
ENTP, etc. There are 42=16 such classifica- 
tions. 

Subjects 

The Ss of this study were members of the 
1959 freshman class at the University of 
California, Berkeley. A random sample of 
one-sixth of the class was given the MBTI 
during registration week as part of an as- 
sessment battery used by an independent 
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study. By inspecting the files of the Coun- 
seling Center, a facility offering vocational, 
educational and personal counseling, a sub- 
sample of those who had been given the 
MBTI and had utilized the counseling serv- 
ice within the following year was formed. 
Thus, the counseling sample and the non- 
client sample are likely to be similar on a 
number of important variables, e.g., intelli- 
gence, age, education, socio-economic sta- 
tus, but different on the independent vari- 
able, appearance or nonappearance at the 
Counseling Center. In this regard, it is im- 
portant to note that the use of the Counsel- 
ing Center is entirely voluntary. 

The client (C) sample consisted of 72 
Ss, 31 males and 41 females. The nonclient 
(NC) sample consisted of 200 Ss, 97 males 
and 103 females. 


Results 


The data were analyzed in terms of both 
quantitative scores and nominal classifica- 
tions. The latter were analyzed both for 
frequencies of each type (E vs. I, etc.) and 
of each four-fold classification (ESTJ, ete. ). 

The means and standard deviations for 
each type are presented in Table 1 for the 
client and nonclient groups as a whole, and 
for males and females in each group. The 
means of the client and nonclient groups 
as a whole differ at the .06 level of confi- 
dence on the Sensation-Intuition and Judg- 
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ment-Perception dimensions, the clients be- 
ing both more intuitive and less judging 
than the nonclients. The probability of ob- 
taining two differences at the .06 level for 
four independent tests is approximately .02. 
Since the four dimensions have been shown 
empirically to be uncorrelated (Saunders, 
1958), there is justification for the assump- 
tion of independence. Thus, there is some 
evidence to support previous findings that 
client and nonclient samples differ in some 
aspects of test performance. If the results 
are examined for sex differences, the in- 
dividual male and female client groups 
show the same direction of difference from 
their respective nonclient groups on all but 
the Thinking-Feeling dimension. However, 
the only significant difference is for males 
on the Judgment-Perception dimension 
(p<.01). It should be noted that the dif- 
ference between the client and nonclient 
groups as a whole on Judgment-Perception 
is attributable to the male clients. 

The comparison of the client and non- 
client groups by frequency of type reveals 
the same general result as the quantitative 
analysis of each dimension. For the groups 
as a whole, relatively more clients than non- 
clients are Intuitive types (X?,.—4.108, 
p<.05) and for the males, relatively more 
clients than nonclients are Perception types 
(X?.=5.485, p=.02). While the results of 
the frequency analysis are in agreement 


Table 1 


Means, Standard Deviations, ¢ Tests and p Levels® for the C and NC 
Groups on the MBTI Dimensions 











Dimension» Males Females Males and Females 
Cc NC t p Cc NC t p C NC t p 
E-1 X —2.58 —1.74 801 .76 —.93 2.11 1810 20 —164 4+.24 1.045 .80 
s.d. 12.36 18.86 18.83 12.08 18.15 18.06 
S-N X —4.94 —1.56 1.246 22 —3.98 —34 1618 .11 -—4389 — 93 1.900 .06 
sd. 14.51 12.65 11.82 14.17 12.70 18.48 
T-F Xx —29 29 8.294 75 —429 —622 .990 82 —2.57 —3.07 8387 .78 
s.d. 10.01 9.43 10.21 11.42 10.95 10.34 
J-P xX —55 +597 2.716: <.01 8.12 $8.81 274 .80 154 4.86 1.898 .06 
s.d. 12.88 11.41 18.04 18.84 12.78 12.78 





aCorrections for lack of homogeneity have been made, following Cochran and Cox (1950). 


bPositive scores are in 


the direction of the first-named pole of a dimension, e.g., a score of +6 on 


the E-I dimension is in the direction of extraversion, a score of —6 in the direction of introversion. 
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Table 2 
Frequency of MBTI Patterns for the C and NC Groups 








Pattern Males Females Males and Females 
C NC Ce c NC 
ESTJ 0 6 0 9* 0 15* 
ESTP 2 3 0 0 2 8 
ESF] 1 8 8 12 4 20 
ESFP 1 4 1 7 2 11 
ENT] 2 4 6 4* 8 8* 
ENTP 4 0** 0 a 4 Q* 
ENFJ 0 11* 8 9 8 20 
ENFP 2 5 8 12 5 17 
IST] 8 8 1 5 4 18 
ISTP 1 2 0 1 1 8 
ISFJ 2 8 4 10 6 18 
ISFP 0 8 2 2 2 5 
INTJ 2 ¥. 2 8 4 10 
INTP 1 “if 8 8 4 10 
INFJ 7 8 8 6 4 14 
INFP 4 5 4 8 8 18 
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with those reported above, it would appear 
that the quantitative analysis of the MBTI 
allows for finer discriminations. 

The final analysis of the data utilized the 
16 four-fold classifications. The frequencies 
of the client and nonclient group in each 
classification are shown in Table 2. Three 
of the classifications produce significant 
differences between client and nonclient Ss. 
There is a higher proportion of client Ss 
in two of the classifications, ENTJ*? and 
ENTP, and a higher proportion of nonclient 
Ss in one classification, ESTJ. The results 
in this last category are particularly striking, 
for while 15 of the nonclient sample are 
classified ESTJ, not one of the client sample 
is so classified. The probability of obtain- 
ing three differences at the .03 level for 
16 comparisons is beyond .01. Once again 
this lends support to the assertion that the 
client and nonclient groups differ in their 
over-all characteristics as assessed by the 
MBTI. 

Discussion 

Previous studies have shown personality 

differences between those students who do 


3J—Judgment P=Perception 
T=Thinking F=Feeling 
S=Sensation N=Intuition 
E=Extraversion I=Introversion 


.01, *p < .05. Levels of significance were calculated on the basis of the stand- 


and do not use counseling facilities. Such 
differences have been in the area of adjust- 
ment (Gaudet & Kulick, 1945) and social 
behavior (Goodstein et al., 1960). The 
present study points to differences between 
these groups which appear to be related 
more to preferences in perceptual and 
cognitive approach. 

The process of counseling is one which 
requires the client to understand himself 
better in regard to the academic or voca- 
tional decisions which he must make. Be- 
cause of this, the focus of the situation is, 
in large part, the client himself, his feelings 
and his attitudes. It is to be expected that 
some people find this approach to problem 
solving potentially more satisfactory than 
do others. The two dimensions which dis- 
criminate best between the client and the 
nonclient samples are Judgment-Perception 
and Sensation-Intuition. The former reflects 
the preference of an individual for becom- 
ing aware of something in contrast to mak- 
ing a judgment about something. The data 
indicate that those whose preference is 
toward perception rather than judgment 
are more likely to seek counseling assist- 
ance. A number of interpretations of this 
result are possible: (1) Judgment types 
may be less aware of problems since they 
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are likely to be dissatisfied with unresolved 
situations and thus, to strive for immediate 
resolutions; (2) Judgment types do not 
like the expected ambiguity of the early 
counseling situation in which judgments 
are deferred while awareness is initially of 
the essence; (3) Perception types may be 
more willing to give counseling a chance, to 
experiment, without feeling it necessary to 
make judgments beforehand; (4) Percep- 
tion types may have greater difficulty in 
making decisions on their own, thus need- 
ing external help. It is possible that a toler- 
ance for, or an enjoyment of, ambiguity 
underlies this dimension (Bordin, 1955). 

The data indicate that those who rely 
less on overt, concrete stimuli in perception 
(Intuition types) are more likely to utilize 
the counseling approach. Such people are 
habitually given to an intuitive approach 
and apparently are willing to use it in solv- 
ing vocational and educational problems. 
In comparison, Sensation types are more 
likely to distrust perceptions which are not 
based on immediate, well-defined sensory 
experience. Certainly, the material of the 
counseling interview is often of the more 
abstract variety. Perhaps the Sensation 
types who do appear at the counseling 
center expect and hope for a test-oriented, 
information-giving approach. 

While the Thinking-Feeling and Extra- 
version-Introversion dimensions did not pro- 
duce any significant differences, it is pos- 
sible that these dimensions, in combina- 
tion with the other two dimensions, are re- 
lated to the utilization of counseling facili- 
ties. For example, though 15 of the non- 
client Ss are classified ESTJ, there is not 
one in the client sample. But if any of 
these dimensions is reversed, i.e., ISTJ, 
ENTJ, ESFJ, ESTP, there is no significant 
difference in the same direction between 
the two samples. However, in a series of 
comparisons in which one scale was held 
constant and the Extraversion-Introversion 
or Thinking-Feeling dimensions were var- 
ied, e.g., ES v. IS, EN v. ES, TJ v. TP, etc., 
not one significant result was obtained. 
Thus the evidence does not favor the “pos- 
sibility” suggested above. 
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In summary, the hypothesis that stu- 
dents who do and do not use the counsel- 
ing service differ in terms of cognitive 
style variables is confirmed by these data. 
The dimensions on which these groups can 
be differentiated are Sensation-Intuition and 
Judgment-Perception. It is surprising that 
the Thinking-Feeling dimension so prom- 
inently mentioned in the literature does not 
discriminate between client and nonclient 
Ss. This may be due to a weakness of the 
scales, but it is also possible that assump- 
tions about the role of feelings in counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy could profitably be 
re-examined. 

In general, while this study confirms 
the results of previous work in finding dif- 
ferences between client and nonclient Ss, 
additional data from a variety of settings 
is necessary for the delineation of the pre- 
cise nature of such differences. The study 
also provides some validation of the MBTI. 
Here too, additional data are necessary. 
Further studies using the test, focusing in 
particular on the outcome of counseling, 
are in progress. 


Summary 


Two matched groups of students, those 
who did and those who did not utilize 
counseling facilities during their first year 
of college, were compared on the Myers- 
Briggs Type Indicator, an instrument de- 
signed for use with normal Ss. The results 
indicate that there are differences between 
these groups which are related to cognitive 
and perceptual approach. Two of the four 
dimensions of the test, Judgment-Percep- 
tion and Sensation-Intuition, discriminated 
significantly between the groups, while two, 
Extraversion-Introversion and Thinking- 
Feeling, did not. 

Compared to the nonclient Ss, the stu- 
dents who seek counseling score less to- 
ward the judging side, more toward the 
intuitive side, less toward the feeling side 
and more toward the introversion side of 
the respective dimensions. It was suggested 
that the customary attention to subjective 
experiences characteristic of the intuitive 
type and the greater tolerance for or en- 
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joyment of ambiguity characteristic of the 
perception type predisposes such individ- 
uals to make use of the counseling ap- 
proach. The potential usefulness of the 
MBTI for counseling research was briefly 
indicated. 


Received December 12, 1961. 
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What happens to students who receive 
advice and counsel from a university coun- 
seling service? Do those who undertake 
counseling have a pattern of academic per- 
formance different from other students? 
University counseling centers or clinics 
sometimes have justified their existence 
with claims that counseling can aid the 
academic process by freeing students from 
their problems. 

Several studies have shown that coun- 
seled students tend to earn better marks 
than noncounseled students (Blackwell, 
1946; Kirchheimer, Axelrod, and Hicker- 
son, 1949; Rothney and Roens, 1950; Ward 
and Tyler, 1947; and Williamson and Bor- 
din, 1940). Others have found better per- 
formance among counseled students as 
measured by the criterion of graduation 
from college (Faries, 1955; Toven, 1945; 
and Watson, 1961). Tyler (1961) and 
Gribbons and Hummel (1959) have re- 
viewed these and other subjective and 
objective methods of evaluating outcomes 
of counseling. Despite generally encour- 
aging findings in counseling evaluation, 
the values of counseling are not fully 
verified. Wrenn (1960) in a review of 
counseling outcome studies to that date 
comments, “The critical observer is led to 
the conclusion that there is no ‘proof’ that 
counseling actually makes any difference.” 
Problems of sampling, lack of control of 
motivation toward counseling, and inade- 
quate criteria for defining success of coun- 
seling are among the difficulties research- 


1The author wishes to thank Professor John T. 
Webster, Department of Mathematics, for his ad- 
vice concerning statistical methods used in this 
study. 


University 


ers have faced in establishing whether or 
not counseling is effective. 

This study was designed to examine the 
results of counseling in a university coun- 
seling service. Patterns of academic per- 
formance of counseled and noncounseled 
students were examined. As this study 
does not fully control all factors, it is sub- 
ject to the limitations discussed above. 
However, certain dimensions of the coun- 
seling relationship (type of referral, na- 
ture of problem discussed, and number of 
interviews) were also evaluated as they 
relate to academic performance. If differ- 
ences in academic performance could be 
found in these dimensions, it might be 
possible to suggest areas or types of most 
effective counseling. 


Method 


The University Counseling Service at 
Bucknell University was founded in Sep- 
tember 1959 with the stated aim of “facili- 
tating the academic goals of the Univer- 
sity.” Operating with one full-time coun- 
selor and two part-time graduate students, 
the Counseling Service in its first year 
counseled approximately 10 per cent of 
the university student body on a wide 
variety of educational, vocational, and per- 
sonal problems. This counseling service 
is probably typical of such centers in the 
small college setting. General counseling 
is provided on a short-term basis, but 
long-term psychotherapy is not generally 
available. 

The counselees were 161 freshmen, 
sophomores, and juniors who were coun- 
seled during the 1959-60 academic year. 
Seniors were excluded from analysis as 
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Table 1 
CEEB Total Scores and High School Rank of Counseled and Noncounseled Groups 
Mean Mean H.S. 
Group N CEEB Total Rank (in Fifths) Fa 
Counseled 156> 1043 2.08 r 1.86 
Noncounseled 156 1070 1.94 5 ; 





aThis F is a test of the difference between the noncounseled and counseled groups using the maxi- 
mum amount of information given by a linear combination of CEEB scores and the H.S. rank, If this use 
of the F distribution is unfamiliar, it is equivalent in this case to Hotelling’s T? technique (Roy, 1958). 





bThere were five students in each group with incomplete records. 


no marks for the 1960-61 year were avail- 
able. A sample of 161 noncounseled stu- 
dents matched for sex and college year 
was drawn by use of a table of random 
numbers. The mean College Board total 
scores and mean high school rank in fifths 
of the counseled and noncounseled groups 
are compared in Table 1. It may be noted 
that the two groups are not significantly 
different in terms of the two criteria most 
frequently used for admission to college. 


Comparisons were made between the 
counseled and noncounseled students on 
improvement of semester grade point in- 
dex. Student marks were noted for the 
fall semesters of 1959-60 and 1960-61. The 
difference in grade point index for these 
two semesters represented either an in- 
crease or decrease in academic perform- 
ance over a one-year period. If the Uni- 
versity Counseling Service aids academic 
performance, students who were counseled 
should improve their marks more than 


noncounseled students. It is recognized 
that academic performance can not be 
the sole criterion of counseling effective- 
ness. For example, O'Dea and Zeran 
(1953) found that 48 specialists in coun- 
seling and guidance rated grades and aca- 
demic achievement seventh in importance 
from among ten selected criteria used to 
evaluate the effects of counseling. How- 
ever, in justifying or interpreting a coun- 
seling service operation to administrators 
and faculty, academic performance re- 
mains an important criterion. 
Ninety-eight counseled students and 123 
noncounseled students from the randomly 
selected group were still in attendance at 
the completion of the study at the close 
of the fall term in January 1961. It may 
be seen in Table 2 that counseled stu- 
dents who withdrew are significantly lower 
in academic ability (as measured by high 
school fifth and total College Board score) 
than counseled students who continued in 





Table 2 


Comparison of Students Still in Attendance and Withdrawn in Counseled 
and Noncounseled Groups 











Mean Mean H.S. 
Group N CEEB Total Rank (in Fifths) Fa 

Counseled 

Still in Attendance 95 1056 1.78 r 9.18** 

Withdrawn 61 1022 2.54 { : 
Noncounseled 

Still in Attendance 119 1073 1.87 ’ 1.17 

Withdrawn 87 1058 2.16 § : 





aSame F as Table 1. 
** — .01 level of confidence, 
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attendance at the university. This differ- 
ence may be partially due to the fact that 
the counselors sometimes counsel less able 
and unmotivated students to withdraw. 
Interestingly, there appears to be no sig- 
nificant difference in ability between the 
randomly selected noncounseled students 
who remained in the university and those 
who withdrew. Also, the F test was made 
comparing the counseled and noncoun- 
seled students still in attendance at the 
university. It was found that these stu- 
dents do not differ significantly in aca- 
demic ability nor do the counseled and 
noncounseled withdrawals. 


It should be noted that counseling alone 
may not account for possible differences 
found between counseled and noncoun- 
seled students in this study. The two 
groups are also different in that one group 
came for counseling, the other did not. 
The person who seeks counseling may be 
different from other individuals. The 
question that is being analyzed here is 
whether or not counseled and noncoun- 
seled students have differing patterns of 
academic performance. 


At the conclusion of counseling, three 
items are noted on a counselee record 
card: type of referral, nature of the prob- 
lem presented, and number of interviews. 
The 161 counseled students were examined 
in more detail so that counseling effec- 
tiveness as related to these three dimen- 
sions might be examined. In this section 
of the study student withdrawals were 
also examined. 
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Findings 
Improvement of Grade Point Index 

Table 8 reveals that the counseled stu- 
dents who remained in attendance at the 
university improved their semester grade 
point index .262 (4.0 = A) and the non- 
counseled students improved .051. The t 
index of this difference is significant at 
the .01 level. The counseled men improved 
their marks .234 while noncounseled men 
improved .041. However, the ¢ of 1.973 
is just short of the 2.000 required for 
statistical significance at the .05 level. 
Counseled women improved their marks 
significantly more than noncounseled wo- 
men (.05 level). 

It is also interesting to note that the 
counseled group earned a 2.11 mean grade 
point index for the first semester of the 
study while the noncounseled group earned 
a 2.383 average. One year later, the coun- 
seled group earned a 2.37 average and the 
noncounseled a 2.38 average. This seems 
to indicate that the counseled student who 
did not withdraw improved his marks so 
that he was achieving at the general uni- 
versity level. 


Referral Source 

Two types of referrals are noted on Coun- 
seling Service records, self-referred «and 
those referred by university officials. Table 
4 reveals that self-referred students were 
more likely to remain in attendance than 
students referred by the faculty or admin- 
istration (.05 level). A chi-square test was 
also completed comparing wihdrawals 











Table 3 
Mean Semester Grade Point Index Improvement of Counseled and Noncounseled Groups 
Mean G.P.I. 

Group N Improvement ta 
Counseled (M & W) 98 262 Lo. 738 
Noncounseled (M & W) 128 051 if " 
Counseled Men 62 284 ’ 1.973 
Noncounseled Men 81 .041 j : 
Counseled Women 86 311 ’ 2.14* 
Noncounseled Women 42 .071 j , 





aThe fs in this study were computed using separate group variances. 


*—.05 level of confidence. 
**—.01 level of confidence. 
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Table 4 


Withdrawals Among Counseled Students Considering Referral Source, Type of Problem, 
and Number of Interviews 











Group N Withdrawals x? 
Referral Source ’ 

Self 75 22 

Other 86 41 f 5.60* 
Type of Problem 

Educational-Vocational 114 36 ’ 9.37%* 

Personal-Psychological 47 27 5 ‘ 
Number of Interviews ’ 

1-2-3 180 45 

4 or more 81 18 5 5.76° 





*=— .05 level of confidence. 
** — .01 level of confidence. 


among self-referred counseled students 
with the total group of noncounseled stu- 
dents. These two groups did not differ 
significantly in their rate of withdrawal. 
The difference in withdrawal rate between 
counseled and noncounseled groups would 
appear to be caused by the students who 
were referred by the faculty and adminis- 
tration. 


Self-referred students improved their 
semester grade point index .228 while 
faculty-administration referred students 
improved .302. The t index of the differ- 
ence was .59 revealing that these two 
groups of students do not differ signifi- 
cantly in this respect. 


Type of Problem 


Two general problem areas, educational- 
vocational and personal-psychological, are 
noted on each counselee’s record. It is 
recognized that the placement of coun- 
selees into one of these two mutually ex- 
clusive categories may be somewhat arbi- 
trary. The basis of the division was the 
degree to which the counselee’s interviews 
centered on specific educational and vo- 
cational problems or on personal problems 
and attitudes. 


It may be noted in Table 4 that students 
who presented vocational and educational 
problems were less likely to withdraw from 
the university than students with personal- 
psychological problems (.01 level). Stu- 


dents with personal-psychological prob- 
lems who had not withdrawn improved 
their semester grade point index .555 while 
those with educational or vocational prob- 
lems improved .190. The t¢ of 2.63 is sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. 


Number of Interviews 


Table 4 indicates that students who have 
four or more interviews are more likely to 
withdraw from school than students with 
one, two, or three interviews. The 18 stu- 
dents who did not drop out of school and 
had four or more interviews improved 
their marks .608 while students with one, 
two, or three interviews improved their 
marks .209. This difference, while large, 
is not statistically significant at the re- 
quired .05 level. These data are limited 
in their meaning by considerable overlap 
with “type of problem” discussed above. 
Students with personal-psychological prob- 
lems were more likely to have extensive 
consultation than students with education- 
al-vocational problems. 


Discussion 


The improvement of marks among coun- 
seled students is consistent with other 
studies. However, the larger number of 
counseled students who discontinued their 
studies is at variance with other findings. 
The explanation for this difference in find- 
ings may lie in the fact that students are 
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frequently referred to a university coun- 
seling service who have already made or 
are close to making a decision to with- 
draw. The larger number of withdrawals 
among faculty-administration referred stu- 
dents would seem to support this sugges- 
tion. Students close to withdrawal are 
often identified and referred by university 
officials. There are some students who 
should withdraw from academic work 
either temporarily or permanently. The 
task of a university counseling center in- 
cludes counseling students on the decision 
to withdraw. 


An interesting trend appears throughout 
the data of this study. Students who come 
for counseling are more likely to withdraw 
from school, but, if they do remain, they 
are more likely to improve their marks 
than are noncounseled students. Students 
with personal-psychological problems or 
who receive four or more interviews are 
more likely to withdraw from school, but, 
when they do remain, they appear more 
likely to improve their marks than stu- 
dents with educational-vocational prob- 
lems or who have three or fewer inter- 
views. It was noted that faculty-admin- 
istration referred students were more likely 
to withdraw than self-referred students. 


It might be postulated that coming for 
counseling, being referred by faculty or 
administration, discussing personal-psy- 
chological problems, and having four or 
more interviews identify students who 
have “more serious” problems. If this is 
so, then it appears that students with more 
serious problems change their pattern of 
academic performance more markedly 
than those who present “less serious” prob- 
lems (such as having three or fewer inter- 
views, discussing educational-vocational 
problems, being self-referred, or not com- 
ing for counseling at all). Those students 
who presented the most complex and seri- 
ous types of problems appeared to change 
their pattern of academic performance 
markedly while those with less serious 
problems changed in a manner less marked. 


This study is handicapped by lack of 


control over motivation toward counseling. 
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Without control of the need and desire 
for counseling, it is not really possible to 
say that the counseling process has helped 
students. From available data, the differ- 
ential effect of counseling and of the seek- 
ing of counseling can only be hypothesized. 
The findings concerning type of referral, 
nature of problem discussed, and number 
of interviews suggest that these additional 
dimensions should be considered in the 
evaluation of counseling outcomes. 


There is some indication in this study 
that students who receive more intensive 
and long-term counseling are more likely 
to improve their marks than those who 
receive short-term counseling. This may 
suggest that the more effective counseling 
in a university counseling service as it re- 
lates to improvement of grade point index 
can be done with students who discuss 
their problems in a deeper relationship 
with the counselor. It is possible that free- 
ing the student of personal-emotional dif- 
ficulties enables him to enter wholeheart- 
edly into academic work and utilize his 
ability more fully. 


Summary 


It seems clear that students who seek 
advice and counsel from a university coun- 
seling service have a pattern of academic 
performance distinct from noncounseled 
students. In addition it would appear that 
the nature of the student referral, the type 
of problem discussed, and the length of 
counseling relate to student academic per- 
formance. It is suggested that the most 
effective academic counseling in a univer- 
sity counseling center can be completed 
with students who present personal-psy- 
chological problems and enter into a 
deeper relationship with the counselor. 
While the findings of this study do not 
necessarily mean that counseling per se 
helped students improve their marks, they 
are suggestive that counseling as conduct- 
ed in a university counseling center can 
be beneficial on the academic scene. 
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Although evidence concerning the ef- 
fectiveness of psychotherapy is still sketchy 
and controversial (Eysenck, 1952; Levitt, 
1957; Rosenzweig, 1954), much is known 
about the duration of treatment in psycho- 
therapy. This is especially apparent in the 
literature bearing upon the relationships 
of male client personality variables to con- 
tinuation in therapy. The continuer has 
been found to be less self-accepting (Rub- 
instein & Lorr, 1956; Lorr, Katz, & Ruben- 
stein, 1958; Taulbee, 1958; Heilbrun, 1961a; 
Heilbrun, 1961b), more anxious or more 
tolerant of anxiety (Gibby, Stotsky, Miller, 
& Hiler, 1953; Kotkov & Meadow, 1953; 
Gallagher, 1954; Lory et al., 1958; Taulbee, 
1958), more persistent (Lorr et al., 1958; 
Taulbee, 1958), and more dependent 
(Taulbee, 1958; Hunt, Ewing, La Forge, 
& Gilbert, 1959; Heilbrun, 196la; Heilbrun, 
1961b). 

The relationships between female per- 
sonality traits and continuation in therapy 
have received far less attention. Heilbrun 
(196la) found a tendency for the female 
client with more masculine personality at- 
tributes to continue, but he was unable 
to replicate these findings in a later study 
(Heilbrun, 1961b). The latter investigation 
did uncover an interaction between the 
degree of independence of the female client 
and counselor dominance. The more in- 
dependent female tended to continue with 
more dominant counselors but tended to 
terminate early when the counselor was 
less dominant. 

Despite the apparent lawfulness sug- 
gested by replicated relationships between 
personality variables and the tendency to 


remain in psychological treatment, there 
has been little headway made in specify- 
ing what the counselor might do to lessen 
the probability of early defection. 

The present study is concerned with a 
series of questions regarding terminating 
and continuing clients, the answers to these 
having implications for specifying appro- 
priate counselor action. Typically, the per- 
sonality traits associated with continuation 
in treatment are negative attributes in 
terms of both their social and adjustive 
value, whereas terminators have been char- 
acterized by relatively more positive per- 
sonality attributes. Since the personality 
evaluations in the large majority of dura- 
tion studies have been based upon client 
self-descriptions, two alternative interpre- 
tations of this trend may be offered. One, 
terminating clients are more self-accepting 
than continuers and thus tend to perceive 
themselves as more adequate (i.e., as hav- 
ing more positive attributes); or, second, 
terminating clients are more sensitive to 
social judgment and tend to portray them- 
selves as more adequate than continuers 
to create a favorable impression. There 
is evidence that these are independent be- 
havior tendencies in that Gough (1957) 
reports only negligible correlations of —.13 
for males and —.01 for females between 
a scale measuring Self-Acceptance and a 
Good Impression scale on the California 
Psychological Inventory. 

The first question, then, is whether con- 
tinuers and terminators differ primarily in 
degree of self-acceptance or degree of sen- 
sitivity to social judgment. The second 
question is whether continuation in treat- 
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and controversial (Eysenck, 1952; Levitt, 
1957; Rosenzweig, 1954), much is known 
about the duration of treatment in psycho- 
therapy. This is especially apparent in the 
literature bearing upon the relationships 
of male client personality variables to con- 
tinuation in therapy. The continuer has 
been found to be less self-accepting (Rub- 
instein & Lorr, 1956; Lorr, Katz, & Ruben- 
stein, 1958; Taulbee, 1958; Heilbrun, 1961a; 
Heilbrun, 1961b), more anxious or more 
tolerant of anxiety (Gibby, Stotsky, Miller, 
& Hiler, 1953; Kotkov & Meadow, 1953; 
Gallagher, 1954; Lorr et al., 1958; Taulbee, 
1958), more persistent (Lorr et al., 1958; 
Taulbee, 1958), and more dependent 
(Taulbee, 1958; Hunt, Ewing, La Forge, 
& Gilbert, 1959; Heilbrun, 1961a; Heilbrun, 
1961b). 

The relationships between female per- 
sonality traits and continuation in therapy 
have received far less attention. Heilbrun 
(196la) found a tendency for the female 
client with more masculine personality at- 
tributes to continue, but he was unable 
to replicate these findings in a later study 
(Heilbrun, 1961b). The latter investigation 
did uncover an interaction between the 
degree of independence of the female client 
and counselor dominance. The more in- 
dependent female tended to continue with 
more dominant counselors but tended to 
terminate early when the counselor was 
less dominant. 

Despite the apparent lawfulness sug- 
gested by replicated relationships between 
personality variables and the tendency to 


remain in psychological treatment, there 
has been little headway made in specify- 
ing what the counselor might do to lessen 
the probability of early defection. 

The present study is concerned with a 
series of questions regarding terminating 
and continuing clients, the answers to these 
having implications for specifying appro- 
priate counselor action. Typically, the per- 
sonality traits associated with continuation 
in treatment are negative attributes in 
terms of both their social and adjustive 
value, whereas terminators have been char- 
acterized by relatively more positive per- 
sonality attributes. Since the personality 
evaluations in the large majority of dura- 
tion studies have been based upon client 
self-descriptions, two alternative interpre- 
tations of this trend may be offered. One, 
terminating clients are more self-accepting 
than continuers and thus tend to perceive 
themselves as more adequate (i.e., as hav- 
ing more positive attributes); or, second, 
terminating clients are more sensitive to 
social judgment and tend to portray them- 
selves as more adequate than continuers 
to create a favorable impression. There 
is evidence that these are independent be- 
havior tendencies in that Gough (1957) 
reports only negligible correlations of —.13 
for males and —.01 for females between 
a scale measuring Self-Acceptance and a 
Good Impression scale on the California 
Psychological Inventory. 

The first question, then, is whether con- 
tinuers and terminators differ primarily in 
degree of self-acceptance or degree of sen- 
sitivity to social judgment. The second 
question is whether continuation in treat- 
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ment is positively or negatively related to 
the client’s ability to assume personal re- 
sponsibilities. This question is raised be- 
cause there is no a priori basis for assuming 
that premature termination in counseling 
is any less a flight to the responsibilities 
of independently working out one’s own 
personal problems than a flight from the 
responsibilities of facing up to those prob- 
lems in counseling. 


Finally, it is of interest to inquire further 
into the relationship between the ability 
to think in psychological terms and con- 
tinuation in counseling. Again, one could 
conceive of the relationship being in either 
direction; psychological-mindedness, being 
consistent with the requirements of coun- 
seling, could be conducive to staying, 
or the psychologically-minded individual 
could be better able to face his problems 
without counseling and thus withdraws 
earlier. 


Problem 


In this study counseling readiness is de- 
fined as the initial disposition toward the 
alleviation of psychological problems with- 
in a professional counseling relationship. 
Although counseling readiness may have 
multiple antecedents, early termination vs. 
continuation shall be used as the major 
indicant of its strength. The specific al- 
ternative hypotheses tested in the present 
study were: 


I. Counseling readiness is negatively 
related to the client’s self-acceptance 
(vs., is negatively related to the 
client’s tendency to create a good 
social impression ). 


II. Counseling readiness is positively 
(vs., is negatively) related to the 
client’s ability to assume responsi- 
bility. 

III. Counseling readiness is positively 

(vs., is negatively) related to the 

client’s degree of psychological- 

mindedness. 


These hypotheses were tested separately 
for male and female clients because of 
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the earlier findings of sex differences in 
personality correlates of counseling dura- 
tion (Heilbrun, 196la; 1961b). 


Method 
Measure of Counseling Readiness 


Heilbrun and Sullivan (in press) de- 
veloped scales to measure counseling readi- 
ness by determining empirically which of 
the 300 items on the Adjective Check List 
(Gough & Heilbrun, in press) differenti- 
ated male and female personal adjustment 
clients at a college counseling center who 
terminated prematurely from those who 
did not. T-scaled norms for the resulting 
52-item Counseling Readiness scale for 
males and 37-item Counseling Readiness 
scale for females were developed based 
upon the performances of 400 college males 
and 400 college females. Thus, the college 
mean on each scale is set at T = 50 and 
the SD at 10. 


Subjects 


The Ss in the present study were 261 
male college students and 126 female col- 
lege students who had solicited help for 
personal adjustment, vocational, or educa- 
tional problems (or combinations of these) 
at the University Counseling Service, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. No distinction was made 
between types of clients because of earlier 
evidence (Heilbrun & Sullivan, in press) 
that the Counseling Readiness scales held 
some degree of validity for all client types 
seen in a university counseling center. 


Criteria and Procedure 


All Ss were administered the Adjective 
Check List and the California Psychologi- 
cal Inventory as part of a standard intake 
battery upon application for service. The 
Counseling Readiness scales were scored 
from the self-descriptions on the Adjective 
Check List. 

Selected scales from the California Psy- 
chological Inventory were used as criteria 
to test the hypotheses. The Responsibility 
(Re) and Psychological-Mindedness (Py) 
scales were derived by criterion-group pro- 
cedures, the Self-Acceptance (Sa) scale 
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was developed by internal consistency 
methods, and the Good Impression (Gi) 
scale was experimentally derived. Validity 
evidence for each scale is presented by 
Gough in the test manual (1957). Gough’s 
descriptions of these trait scales are as 
follows: 

1. Self-acceptance . . . “to assess factors such 


as sense of personal worth, self-acceptance, and 
capacity for independent thinking and action.” 


2. Good Impression . . . “to identify persons 
capable of creating a favorable impression and 
who are concerned about how others react to 
them.” 


8. Responsibility . . . “To identify persons 
of conscientious, responsible, and dependable dis- 
position and temperament.” 


4, Psychological-Mindedness . . . “To measure 
the degree to which the individual is interested 
in and responsive to the inner needs, motives, 
and experiences of others.” 


Results 


The product-moment correlations be- 
tween the Counseling Readiness scales and 
the four California Psychological Inventory 
scales for male and female clients and 
the intercorrelations between the CPI 
scales are presented in Table 1. Hypothesis 
I was tested by comparing the Sa-Counsel- 
ing Readiness and Gi-Counseling Readiness 
correlations, and different results were 
found for males and females. For males, 
both 7’s were significantly (p < .01) nega- 


tive; one was moderately so, the other sub- 
stantially so. Using an r to z transformation 
the Sa-Counseling Readiness r proved to 
be significantly greater than the Gi-Coun- 
seling Readiness scale r (z = 5.94, p < 
.0001). For females, the Sa-Counseling 
Readiness r was not significant, whereas 
the Gi-Counseling Readiness r was signifi- 
cantly (p < .01) negative and of moderate 
magnitude. The difference between these 
correlations was significant (z = 3.77, p 
< .0001) and in the direction opposite 
to that found for male clients. Thus, for 
male clients greater self-acceptance appears 
to be a more important factor in premature 
termination in counseling than does keep- 
ing up social appearances, whereas for fe- 
males keeping up social appearances seems 
to deter continuation in counseling and 
the degree of self-acceptance does not. 


The Re-Counseling Readiness 1’s were 
significant (p < .01) and negative for 
both males and females. This supports 
the hypothesis that counseling readiness 
reflects the client’s general inability to as- 
sume responsibilities and does not bear 
upon the specific responsibility of sustain- 
ing the counseling process. 

Finally, the negative and significant Py- 
Counseling Readiness r’s for males and 
females are consistent with the hypothesis 
that the ability to think in psychological 


Table 1 


Relationships Between Counseling Readiness (CBS) and Selected CPI Personality Scales 
for Male (N = 261) and Female (N = 126) Counseling Clients 
and Intercorrelations Between CPI Scales 


- 




















Scales 
Males Females 
CPI Scales CRS Gi Re Py CRS Gi Re Py 
Self-Acceptance (Sa) —.80** 18 04 .00 —.08 —.01 .09 18 
Good Impression (Gi) —.52** 48 88 —.51** 45 39 
Responsibility (Re) —.54** 22 —.35** 36 


Psychological-Mindedness (Py) —.45** 


—.18* 





Note—The intercorrelations between California Psychological Inventory scales are taken from the 
manual (Gough, 1957) and are based upon 4098 males and 5083 females. Statistical significance of the 
CRS-CPI scale r’s at the .01 level is denoted by ** and at the .05 level by *. 
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terms renders a person better able to deal 
independently with his problems and thus 
less counseling-ready. Conversely, the more 
counseling-ready client, who tends to re- 
main in treatment, is less likely to show 
the psychological-mindedness which can 
be considered a requisite for effective 
counseling. 


Discussion 


Granted the premise that counseling 
centers wish to retain all clients in coun- 
seling long enough to permit the process 
to be effective (excluding those clients for 
whom an explicit decision not to counsel 
has been reached), then a major problem 
to be faced is the specification of classes 
of counselor behavior which will deter the 
premature termination of the client show- 
ing low counseling readiness. The results 
of the present study suggest that the low 
counseling-ready client, whether he seeks 
help for more circumscribed problems of 
a vocational or educational nature or for 
more pervasive personal adjustment prob- 
lems, is more self-accepting, sensitive to 
social appearances, responsible, and psy- 
chologically-minded, if male, and more 
sensitive to social appearances, responsi- 
ble, and psychologically-minded if female. 
In light of these findings it is suggested 
that premature termination in counseling 
is primarily determined by two related 
and confounded factors: (1) a lesser need 
for psychological assistance, and (2) an 
avoidance of feelings ranging from mild 
embarrassment to humiliation stemming 
from the perceived inferior role status of 
the client. It is further suggested that 
counseling service personnel: might syste- 
matically impose certain classes of be- 
haviors upon an identified low counseling- 
ready client to mitigate the effects of the 
latter factor. These behaviors, suggested 
below, are presented only as hypotheses 
to be tested through counseling experience 
or, preferably, through more rigorous re- 
search on the counseling process. 

The male client who shows low counsel- 
ing readiness tends to be accepting of 
himself as he is, more sensitive to the 
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social stigma of soliciting psychological 
assistance, and more accustomed to assum- 
ing responsibilities on his own. All of 
these converge to make the role of the 
“client with problems” a difficult one to 
accept, especially when the counselor and 
client are not too disparate in age, edu- 
cation, or along any other status dimension, 
as is often the case when a counseling 
center is a training as well as a service 
facility. Further, the only partially de- 
veloped counseling skills of the person-in- 
training make it easier for this client to 
rationalize his reluctance to adopt a per- 
ceived inferior-role status in terms of coun- 
selor “incompetence.” To counteract the 
client’s flight to avoid the discomfort of 
inferior status feelings, one or both of two 
lines of counselor action should be initiated 
early, namely: 


1. Actions intended to increase the 
status of the client’s role. This would in- 
clude the encouragement of client initiative 
and responsibility in counseling and avoid- 
ance of authoritative-directive counselor 
behaviors. Structuring by the counselor of 
the client’s role as being of paramount 
importance can be offered when more 
subtle attempts to establish client role 
status does not appear fruitful. The pur- 
pose of these counselor behaviors should 
be to focus the client’s sense of responsi- 
bility upon the counseling endeavor itself. 


2. Actions intended to acknowledge and 
clarify the client’s feelings about his per- 
ceived inferior status role. Since this client 
tends to be more psychologically-minded 
than most clients, he should be in a better 
position to deal with his own motives and 
feelings. Even if there is no immediate 
client behavior that can be clearly inter- 
preted as uneasiness over role status, the 
counselor should initiate early in the rela- 
tionship a generalized statement like “many 
clients feel that . . .” and encourage the 
client to discuss his own feelings in this 
regard. 

Since the male client who shows greater 
counseling readiness tends to be less self- 
accepting, less sensitive to social appear- 
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ances, and less responsible, the assumption 
is made that he is less concerned with 
his role status as a client. Accordingly, 
the lines of counselor action recommended 
for the male client of lesser counseling 
readiness would for the “ready” client tend 
to be not only inappropriate but even 
disruptive. Early demands for client re- 
sponsibility and/or demands upon an 
undeveloped psychological-mindedness rep- 
resents expectancies that the client can 
alter the behaviors which most likely have 
contributed to his being a client. Quite 
clearly then, the suggested line of counselor 
action for the counseling-ready male is to 
refrain from making undue early demands 
upon the client by greater counselor initia- 
tive and responsibility in the counseling 
interaction. For short-term vocational and 
educational counseling this may mean that 
the counselor should never expect a given 
counseling-ready client to do more than 
incorporate “expert” advice. For longer- 
term personal counseling, low  self-ac- 
ceptance, inability to assume responsibili- 
ties and poor psychological-mindedness 
become problems to be dealt with and 
changes in client behaviors along these 
dimensions become part of counseling 
movement. 


The female client showing low counsel- 
ing readiness appears to be similar to her 
male counterpart with regard to the varia- 
bles investigated with the exception that 
the degree of self-acceptance cannot be 
considered a relevant characteristic. Par- 
enthetically, the finding of no relationship 
between counseling readiness and self-ac- 
ceptance for females and a high negative 
relationship for males can be ccnstrued 
as a dramatic illustration of the difference 
in stereotype between the acceptability of 
a male receiving psychological help and 
the acceptability for the female. Since the 
female who is less counseling-ready is char- 
acterized by a greater sensitivity to social 
appearances, a better ability to assume 
responsibility, and greater psychological- 
mindedness relative to her more counsel- 
ing-ready counterpart, the two lines of 
counselor action suggested for males show- 
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ing low counseling readiness are recom- 
mended. 

The suggested counselor behaviors have 
not been presented with specific counselor 
characteristics in mind, although it would 
be anticipated that counselor variables 
such as sex, professional competence, and 
personality traits might influence the rela- 
tionship between counseling readiness and 
continuation in counseling. 


Summary 

This study tested the relationships be- 
tween counseling readiness, as defined by 
a scale predicting premature termination 
vs. continuation in counseling, and four 
personality variables measured by scales 
on the California Psychological Inventory 
—self-acceptance, tendency to make a good 
social impression, responsibility, and psy- 
chological-mindedness. For 261 male cli- 
ents of all types, the correlations between 
the Counseling Readiness scale and each 
of these four traits was significant, ranging 
in magnitude from —.45 to —.80. For 126 
female clients, the correlations between the 
Counseling Readiness and the Good Im- 
pression, Responsibility and Psychological- 
Mindedness scales were significant, ranging 
from —.18 to —.51, but there was no rela- 
tionship between Self-Acceptance and 
counseling readiness. These correlations 
were used to test hypotheses about coun- 
seling readiness and tentatively to specify 
counselor behaviors which might deter 
premature termination on the part of 
clients. 
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Group Counseling Evaluated by Blind Analysis 


of Projective Test Responses 


Merle M. Ohlsen and Harold Johnson’ 
University of Illinois 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether competent clinicians could appraise 
growth of clients by blind analysis of protocols 
from picture story tests. 

The clients who participated in this study came 
from two different populations for which assess- 
ment of growth was described previously (Broedel, 
Ohlsen, Proff, & Southard, 1960, and Gazda & 
Ohlsen, 1961): (1) 27 gifted underachieving ninth 
graders, and (2) 41 teachers who were preparing 
for counseling positions. When these results were 
discussed at the final meeting of the original re- 
search staff for this project, the staff members 
concluded that there were clients who had ap- 
peared to make significant growth, but who had 
failed to exhibit significant growth on the de- 
tailed content analysis of the picture story proto- 
cols. It was proposed that a global evaluation of 
the general affective tone for the entire group 
of stories written at each testing period would 
enable competent judges to identify these in- 
dividuals by arranging protocols for these clients 
in a sequence from precounseling testing to follow- 
up testing. 

The protocols were typed in their original form 
(including Ss’ misspelled words, poor grammar, 
etc.) from Ss’ handwritten protocols and were 
coded so that it was not possible for judges to 
ascertain when protocols were written. The judges 
were asked to decide which stories were written 
in pre-, post-, and follow-up testing, to state ex- 
plicitly the reasons for their judgments, and to 
indicate on a three-point scale the confidence 
with which they made each judgment. All four 
judges were third-year graduate students in either 
clinical or counseling psychology. 

Since the client’s behavior for both types of 
groups had been analyzed previously, data were 
available for ranking clients in terms of growth 
achieved. For each counseling group a team of 
judges placed each client in one of six categories 
ranging from marked positive growth to marked 
negative change. Each judge also selected the 
two clients whom he thought had grown most 
and the two who had grown least. 


1The research reported herein was supported 
through the Cooperative Research Program of the 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Copies of the full report 
including the tables may be obtained from the 
senior author. 


Mostly negative results were obtained. Though 
these judges agreed reasonably well among them- 
selves, they were not successful in arranging proto- 
cols in the correct sequential order. The average 
percentage of correct ordering on only pre-post 
criteria for the four judges was 48 per cent for 
Group P (adolescents) and 61 per cent for Group 
M (prospective counselors). When using only pre- 
to-post protocols, chance could account for the 
success with which judges arranged adolescents’ 
protocols correctly. They did slightly better than 
chance in ordering adults’ protocols. When judges 
were required to arrange the three sets of protocols 
in sequential order for each client, even poorer 
results were obtained. 

The judges had only fair success in correctly 
arranging pre-to-post-protocols between the two 
in each group who grew most and the two who 
grew least: for Group P 71 per cent most, 38 
per cent least and for Group M 67 per cent most, 
50 per cent least. On the other hand, the judges 
were unable to differentiate between those who 
made significant growth and those who made little 
or no growth. 

Cues utilized by the judges in rendering de- 
cisions included length of story, outcome, ability 
to display feelings, and evidence of the client's 
ability to master his environment. 

Underlying this “blind” analysis technique was 
the assumption that changes due to counseling 
are reflected in the general affective tone of the 
protocols. This may not be the case. That is, some 
clients might have made gains in counseling but 
because of the short duration of treatment, they 
were not able to integrate their new perceptions 
of self sufficiently well to reveal them in the 
general affective tone of their picture stories. 
Moreover, these clients were reasonably healthy 
even before they were accepted for counseling, 
and they were evaluated by clinicians who had 
their clinical experience in a mental hospital. 
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Information Retrieval: A Definition and a Conference Report 


Henry Borow 
University of Minnesota 


In January, 1943, a special issue of the Psy- 
chological Review was published commemorating 
the semi-centenary of the American Psychological 
Association and the centenary of the birth of 
William James. The issue contained a fascinating 
photograph, made in the Robbins Library of 
Philosophy and Psychology at Harvard University, 
which dramatically recorded the growth of psy- 
chological literature in America over a fifty-year 
span. The quinquennium 1890-1894 was marked 
by the appearance of a single periodical, the 
American Journal of Psychology. The year 1940 
boasted fully twenty-seven heel volumes 
devoted to psychology. About a decade later, 
Daniel and Louttit (1953) observed that the num- 
ber of published titles in psychology in 1951 
represented better than a six hundred per cent 
increase over the number published in 1893. 

Other disciplines can speak with comparable 
impressiveness about the expanding literature in 
their respective fields. To refer to an “explosion 
of knowledge” is to employ one of the more 
common platitudes of the day. We are told that 
the corpus of man’s information is pursuing a 
headlong exponential growth. Those provinces of 
science which are bearing the most direct impact 
of space technology are acquiring the new raw 
data which telecommunication and _ telemetering 
make possible at floodtide levels that even high- 
speed data processing methods cannot match. 
Robert Oppenheimer is alleged to have said re- 
cently, “We need new knowledge like a hole in 
the head.” 

The problems which a burgeoning embarrass- 
ment of new information brings are many. One 
which has been an insistent concern of scholars, 
bibliographers and librarians bears on the cate- 
gorization and arrangement of information such 
that it becomes readily accessible to and usable 
by those who must draw upon it. This is the 
problem of the indexing and the classification 
of published technical knowledge. 

Datta (1958) has noted that the vastness of 
the published literature makes it no longer feasi- 
ble for an author to saturate his field of inquiry, 
even in an ambitious review of the subject. The 
task of locating all of the relevant information 
becomes increasingly forbidding and is made more 


so by the obsolescence of conventional indexing 
systems. The common results are wasteful repe- 
tition of research studies, the pursuit of unprofita- 
ble leads which proper awareness of the efforts 
of earlier investigators might have discouraged, 
and the generation of a new vocabulary which 
stands in confusion with an already existing one. 
Traditional classification schemes, such as the 
Library of Congress System or the Dewey Decimal 
System, are of limited help to the researcher 
unless he already knows the author and title 
of the publication he desires and, in addition, 
knows precisely what he wants from it. Such 
systems sort publications by rough hewn subject 
categories and conceal the more precise topical 
distinctions which the researcher requires in his 
quest for pertinent information. When the body 
of literature was of modest size, the researcher 
could, by closer examination of each volume, 
accomplish what the gross indexing system left 
undone. But the rapid proliferation of published 
knowledge makes this a prohibitively time-con- 
suming undertaking. Moreover, the scholar or 
experimenter who works in a highly specialized 
domain of inquiry now depends heavily upon 
periodicals, monographs and technical reports, and 
conventional subject category systems, designed 
chiefly for application to whole volumes, are 
peculiarly inept in characterizing the contents of 
such information sources. Finally, the blurring 
of boundaries between scientific fields which has 
resulted from the advance of interdisciplinary 
work has rendered highly questionable those sub- 
ject-categorizing structures which assumed mutual 
exclusiveness among the sciences. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that attempts to expand and mod- 
ernize the older indexing methods have yielded 
disappointment. What is called for is a radical 
departure in the classification of published 
knowledge. 

Psychology has not escaped these problems. 
The editors of Psychological Abstracts, the major 
bibliographic tool in the field, have been con- 
tinually troubled by the need to devise an in- 
dexing system which reflects the changing 
character of behavioral science and which could 
best appear to help workers retrieve relevant 
information from the literature. The writer found 
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that a modification in the classification of abstracts 
in this reference work was introduced as recently 
as February 1961 in the hope, as the editor 
put it, “of making it easier for the reader to 
find abstracts of interest to him” (Morgan, 1961). 
The need for improvement in the subject indexing 
system has been voiced by APA members in 
the form of letters to The American Psychologist. 
Recognition of the problem has recently taken 
the form of an APA project which undertakes 
a comprehensive analysis of communication in 
the field of psychology. Acting on the premise 
that any information system should match the 
needs of those who use it, the APA is attempting 
first to discover how psychologists use psycho- 
logical information and, later perhaps, to move 
in the direction of an information retrieval system 
which is based upon the bibliographic research 
practices and requirements of workers in the field. 
The writer hopes to describe this project in further 
detail in a subsequent report in this column. 


Coordinate Indexing 

What shape are newer systems of information 
classification taking? In general, they are discard- 
ing the premises and the characteristics of tradi- 
tional schemes which have resulted in the 
inadequacies noted above. They proceed from 
a strategy which aims at yielding desired informa- 
tion rather than books. To operate effectively as 
information locating devices, they adhere to cer- 
tain functional requirements. Datta (1958) has 
identified three of these when she asserts that 
such a system must be: “(1) sensitive to ALL 
the possibly important contributions of any docu- 
ments; (2) comprehensive (in that it is) capable 
of including under one series of designators such 
a variety of items as texts, journals, reports and 
dictionaries; (3) practical (in that) a psychologist 
should be able to meet’ the technical and time 
demands of set-up and operation.” 

Because such newer, functional systems of in- 
formation classification strike directly at the prob- 
lem of helping the worker locate and obtain 
specialized topical information, they are commonly 
referred to by the generic term “Information 
Retrieval Systems.” While a number of such 
systems have been advanced, including notched- 
card methods, most current attention appears to 
be focused on variations of the Coordinate Index- 
ing system introduced in a specific bibliographic 
form by Taube (1953) approximately a decade 
ago. Several reports have now appeared which 
describe local adaptations of the Coordinate In- 
dexing method (Bernstein, 1958; Broadhurst, 
1962). 


Briefly, Coordinate Indexing involves the fol- 

lowing general operations: 

(1) Each acquired bibliographic reference is 
indexed by means of a separate card and 
each such card is serially numbered, irre- 
spective of author, title or source, 
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(2) Each reference is read and a set of “key- 
terms” which appear in the document and 
best describe it and its focus are selected. 
“Keyterm” is virtually synonymous with 
“keyword,” and “descriptor” and, in Taube’s 
system, with “Uniterm.” The Uniterms se- 
lected for the particular reference are the 
terms under which the reference is filed 
and by use of which the reference may 
later be retrieved from the index system. 
In the process of reading the reference to 
select Uniterms, the indexer may abstract 
the reference. 

(3) Each Uniterm is entered at the top of an 
individual card and the Uniterm cards are 
then maintained in a separate alphabetic 
file. 

(4) The serial number of the reference is posted 
on the appropriate card for each Uniterm 
which has been selected from the text as 
a descriptor for that reference. 

(5) Each subsequent reference is similarly 
“Unitermed.” If any term which is selected 
as a descriptor for a reference already ap- 
pears in the Uniterm file, the serial number 
of the reference is merely posted on the 
Uniterm card under whatever serial num- 
bers already appear there. If any term which 
is selected is not in the Uniterm file, a new 
card is made up bearing the new Uniterm 
as a heading and the serial number for the 
reference is posted. 

(6) When a researcher wishing to locate in- 
formation uses the Uniterm System of Co- 
ordinate Indexing, he selects the terms in 
the file most appropriate to his purpose 
(e.g. underachievement) and notes the serial 
numbers of the references posted to that 
Uniterm card. It is these references which 
contain information most directly related to 
the subject he is investigating. 
Should the researcher seek references in- 
volving the intersection of two descriptors 
(e.g. motivation, underachievement) he 
would consult the Uniterm cards for both 
descriptors and look for serial numbers com- 
mon to both cards. Any such number which 
appears will permit him to retrieve quickly 
a reference containing mention of both top- 
ics. The Uniterm system developed by the 
Armed Services Technical Information 
Agency (ASTIA) allows a conjunction of 
four descriptors. This permits the biblio- 
graphic research worker to identify refer- 
ences highly specific to his particular 
problem, provided that such references exist 
and that they have been indexed as part 
of the system. 


Few claim that Coordinate Indexing furnishes 
a definitive solution to the information storage 
and retrieval problem. There are limitations in- 
herent in the system and there are some pro- 
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cedures related to its application on which some 
users are at issue. We have only the most general 
guide with respect to the optimum number of 
descriptors to be selected for each reference. As 
references are read and indexed, the number of 
Uniterms appears to increase rapidly and _ this 
tends to make the system cumbersome to enter 
and use. Moreover, users appear to be in. sharp 
disagreement with respect to the frequency level 
at which the Uniterm file should stabilize. Broad- 
hurst (1962) speaks in terms of a pool of 2500- 
8500 terms. The ASTIA system is said to embrace 
approximately 1600 descriptors. On the other 
hand, Calvin Mooers states that users prefer a 
reservoir of 250-350 descriptors and insists that 
something is wrong if the system exceeds 500. 
Mooers concedes that the system can encompass 
a larger number of descriptors but believes the 
human user cannot. 

The language of psychology is as yet not highly 
standardized and this condition creates a synonym 
problem for Coordinate Indexing. Unless synony- 
mous terms are recognized and cross-referenced, 
the indexing system becomes disjointed and fails 
to yield maximum information. ASTIA has at- 
tempted to deal with the problem by developing 
a Thesaurus of Descriptors. This is a system for 
relating sets of Uniterms to one another. Authori- 
ties appear not to be in complete agreement about 
the usefulness of the Thesaurus as a technique 
for handling the synonym problem. The Thesaurus 
is now undergoing revision. 

Some students of Coordinate Indexing hold still 
other reservations about the system. There is the 
problem of “false drop” in which a term which 
has different meanings in different branches of 
psychology (e.g. “noise” has disparate meanings 
in audition and in information theory) may in- 
advertently be used to extract irrelevant informa- 
tion from the system. There is the limitation, 
too, that the effectiveness of the system is 
qualified by the professional sensitivity of the 
user. Except for the Uniterm posting operation, 
the building of the system and its application 
to information retrieval problems require a reason- 
able degree of skill. 


Despite such limitations, the Coordinate In- 
dexing system appears to have much to commend 
it to bibliographic research workers in psychology. 
In comparison with other available information 
storage and retrieval methods, Coordinate Index- 
ing acquits itself well on Datta’s three criteria* 
of an effective system (1958). For smaller col- 
lections of reference works, the method is rela- 
tively easy and economical to develop and handle. 
References can be quickly Unitermed by a prac- 
ticed user. The system has great flexibility. The 
open-endedness of the indexing process permits 
relevant new Uniterms to be freely added and 


*See reference to Datta’s criteria, this article, 
previous page. 
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referenced and terms which have proved un- 
serviceable can be dropped without serious time 
loss or disruption of the total system. Broadhurst 
(1962) points out that the use of Coordinate 
Indexing need not be limited to technical refer- 
ences and cites his wife’s Unitermed recipe col- 
lection to buttress his claim. One has ready access 
to the information which the system contains. 
Bernstein (1958), for example, reports the ex- 
perience of users in a firm in retrieving the major 
portion of the relevant documents on any search 
job in a matter of minutes. Since the Coordinate 
Indexing system can be computerized, the speed 
of retrieval can be preserved in larger collections 
containing many references and Uniterms by the 
use of data processing equipment. It should, in- 
deed, be noted that automatic data processing 
and information retrieval in larger systems are 
closely related aspects of the total problem of 
information handling. The writer plans to examine 
this relationship more directly in the sequel to 
this paper. 


The Minnesota Conference 

An Institute on Information Retrieval Today 
was offered on September 19 to 22 by the Library 
School of the University of Minnesota through 
the University’s Center for Continuation Study. 
Participants represented firms, schools, libraries 
and other institutions in all sections of the coun- 
try. The conference planners, recognizing the 
increasing complexity of information as a techni- 
cal field of study, programed supporting sessions 
which dealt with advances in computer tech- 
nology, graphic storage media (including photo- 
miniaturization), library automation, artificial 
intelligence and mechanical translation. 

Jesse Shera, Dean of the School of Library 
Services, Western Reserve University, cautioned 
that we find no confident solutions to problems 
of information handling because we do not yet 
understand language as a vehicle for the trans- 
mission of knowledge. Calvin Mooers of the Zator 
Company concurred in noting the absence of 
an adequate conceptual framework for informa- 
tion classification work. Although no direct men- 
tion was made of the current theoretical work 
in psycholinguistics and structural linguistics, it 
is intriguing to speculate about the possible im- 
plications of these fields for the problem which 
Shera and Mooers identify. 

Mooers rejected the concept of a “best” infor- 
mation retrieval system, contending that the ef- 
fectiveness of the apparatus is a function of the 
particular user and his task. His views found 
support from I. A. Warheit, Advanced Systems 
Development Division, IBM. Warheit asserted 
that the most meaningful criterion of an indexing 
system is the degree to which it fulfills the 
user’s needs. Both Mooers and Warheit appeared 
to take the position that ad hoc job analysis is 
prerequisite to the design of a proper information 
retrieval system. 
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Ascher Opler, Director of Programming Sys- 
tems for Computer Usage Company, traced recent 
advances in computer development. Magnetic 
tapes, which have become a standard means of 
feeding machine information, can now store up 
to 50 million alphameric characters. High-speed 
printers produce up to 5000 lines per minute 
and faster models are planned. A basic question 
remains, “How does one talk to a computer?” 
This requires, reasons Opler, the generation of a 
special computer programing language and he 
estimates that up to 8000 persons are now at 
work on problems of computer language improve- 
ment and standardization. Opler also calls atten- 
tion to a changing supply-and-demand condition 
which should interest psychologists who have 
data processing projects lying fallow in desk 
drawers. The market for computers has steadily 
increased and there is, Opler believes, much avail- 
able computer time today. Processing costs are 
lower and access to machine time is easier. 


Somewhat surprising in view of the head-spin- 
ning advances in information technology reported 
at the Minnesota conference, several of the speak- 
ers saw no early prospects for fully automated 
libraries. Among others, Shera, Mooers, and 
Bernard Fry of the Office of Science Information 
Service, National Science Foundation, issued 
caveats against premature reconversion of con- 
ventional systems. Still, Shera seemed convinced 
that information retrieval procedures in the library 
can be automated, Opler predicted that the li- 
brarian of the future would use telecommunication 
links to obtain his information, and Harold 
Wooster, Air Force Office of Scientific Research, 
reported his experience in requesting a book in 
a British library by dialing the card catalog num- 
ber via telephone. Wooster received a busy signal 
indicating that the book was out! Le plus ¢a 
change, le plus c’est la méme chose. 


Plans are under way to publish the proceed- 
ings of the Minnesota conference. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology readers who seek addi- 
tional information about the availability of the 
proceedings should direct their inquiries to Pro- 
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fessor Wesley C. Simonton, Library School, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. The Institute 
on Information Retrieval Today was under the 
general direction of Professor Simonton. 


Summary 


This paper has attempted to: (1) trace some 
of the conditions attendant upon the increased 
flow of scientific knowledge which have given 
rise to newer conceptions of information classi- 
fication, storage and retrieval; (2) describe one 
promising system for information retrieval (Co- 
ordinate Indexing) which is currently the object 
of considerable attention; and (8) excerpt some 
of the reports which were presented at a recent 
conference on the subject. The writer’s treatment 
of Coordinate Indexing was largely in the con- 
text of its installation and use with small collec- 
tions or modest systems. More elaborate systems 
require the use of data processing equipment. A 
subsequent report in the Research Frontier de- 
partment of the Journal will deal with information 
retrieval in relation to the mechanization of over- 
all information handling. A more detailed de- 
scription of the APA project on information classi- 
fication and retrieval will also be presented. 
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Comments and Letters 
Research: Stepchild of School Guidance 


For several years, I have been seriously con- 
cerned about the status of research in the guid- 
ance field, or perhaps more accurately, with the 
attitudes of guidance workers towards research. 
These attitudes are implied rather than expressed, 
since the expressed attitudes of guidance person- 
nel would indicate that they are “in favor” of 
research, much as most of us are in favor of 
higher salaries. Guidance organizations from the 
local to the national level are typically concerned 
about “encouraging” research. Such groups are 
quite likely to have a committee whose express 
purpose, frequently detailed by constitution or 
by-laws, is the encouragement of research. The 
most frequent way in which such a committee 
discharges its responsibilities is through the an- 
nual recognition of a specific guidance worker for 
his research activities, and in a repetitious an- 
nual committee report stressing “the importance 
of research.” This often includes a discussion of 
the problems attendant upon encouraging people 
in the guidance field to actually carry out re- 
search. 


In spite of these expressed interests, however, 
it is clear that the actual record does not support 
the loud and frequent protestations heard with 
respect to the importance of research. There are 
several ways of checking this assertion. One way 
is to make a list of the top twenty persons in 
the country in the guidance field; people who 
are nationally recognized by virtue of their writ- 
ing, speaking, election to national office, con- 
sultant activities, or other usual gauges of re- 
nown. How many of the people in this list are 
engaged primarily in researchP How many have 
not published a research based article of any 
kind within the last five years? Quite subjective, 
but also quite revealing. 


Here is another yardstick. Obtain the publica- 
tions of the Cooperative Research Branch of the 
U. S. Office of Education which reports grants 
for projects and the names of the research work- 
ers who carried out the projects. With the ex- 
ception of the first year, in which emphasis was 
placed on the general area of mental retardation, 
guidance personnel at the college and university 
level have had as good a chance as anyone else 
to obtain money for research. But again, the 
record of persons receiving grants indicates a 
dearth of names of guidance specialists relative 
to other areas represented. In spite of this, one 
of the most common excuses used to justify fail- 
ure to do research is that money is not available 
to do it on a grand enough scale. 


As a final yardstick, try this. The next time 
you attend a state or national convention of 
guidance personnel make a mental note of those 
who offer biting criticisms of current research, 
or who express large ideas with respect to the 
direction that research in guidance must go in 
the next ten years. You will find a real abund- 
ance of critics and self-styled experts, but a 
serious shortage of active research people in such 
groups. 


Why Does This Problem Exist in 
Guidance? 


The current state of affairs is not easy to ex- 
plain, and the excuse of lack of funds for re- 
search in guidance must be rejected out of hand. 
It simply does not hold up. Having thus sum- 
marily disposed of the most acceptable and con- 
venient rationalization, we must look further. 


1. As an attempt to explain at least partially 
the situation, let us consider educational programs 
in guidance. How many doctoral programs in 
guidance are geared specifically to the training 
of research workers? None that I am aware of. 
Conversely, in how many programs does the 
typical candidate get the feeling that the dis- 
sertation is only a difficult and somewhat unde- 
sirable hurdle over which he must successfully 
pass in order to win his spurs? Failure to em- 
phasize the importance of research at the graduate 
level can hardly be expected to encourage re- 
search production among younger graduates. 

2. A further explanation of the failure of many 
guidance leaders to be deeply engrossed in re- 
search lies in the fact that the most immediate 
and obvious rewards, in the form of recognition 
and position, accrue from other kinds of activi- 
ties. Young members of the profession soon recog- 
nize this and those with high political or voca- 
tional aspirations are anxious to get a “hard 
backed” publication in contrast to a pile of re- 
search reprints. The “hard backed” publication is 
usually in the form of a general guidance text, 
in most respects like the many which have pre- 
ceded it, but differing in title and the name of 
the author. Since speed is often a basic neces- 
sity to this young man in a hurry and because 
necessary facts are not available, such publica- 
tions have little or no research basis and as a 
result, little claim to theoretical validity. Yet, they 
are most useful in helping one to move ahead. 

8. The kinds of individuals who are attracted 
to guidance serve as a further partial explanation 
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for the lack of basic guidance research. This 
statement and what is to follow must not be 
construed as being in any way critical (as most 
that has preceded has obviously been). People 
who are interested in other individuals are quite 
frequently content to trust their own individual 
perceptions of others and to regard these percep- 
tions as accurate.1 Their discussions of others are 
quite likely to be frequently interspersed with 
comments preceded by “I feel,” “I think,” “I be- 
lieve.” In dealing with individuals, this cannot 
be avoided. What happens, however, is that this 
normal tendency becomes reinforced in educa- 
tional programs which do not encompass nor 
envision the proper role of research in guidance, 
so that personal feelings become quite a satis- 
factory substitute for more objective information. 


Some Possible Steps Toward a 
Solution 


The correction or even the amelioration of the 
present situation will not be easy. The present 
availability of research money, however, at least 
makes a positive change much more possible 
than it would have been ten years ago. Present 
guidance personnel will need to see more posi- 
tive personal rewards accruing from research 
activity than is now the case, while potential 
research personnel need to perceive guidance 
as a field which is both amenable and recep- 
tive to research techniques. 


The provision of intensive research training, 
amounting to specialization, for guidance work- 
ers headed for leadership positions in the field 
is highly desirable. Such training does not, at 
the present time, receive primary emphasis in 
any advanced guidance program. While the es- 
tablishment of necessary physical facilities would 
not be difficult, creating receptivity to such a 
proposal would be quite a different problem. 
A number of younger members of the profession 
appear to be inclined toward the research spe- 
cialization and, if their wishes meet with the 
approval of those who determine the structure 
of college and university educational programs, 
a sound research future for guidance could be 
assured. 


It will also be necessary for guidance per- 
sonnel in positions of academic leadership to 
realize more fully the dependence of guidance 
on other disciplines, including psychology, so- 
ciology, and economics, for many of the basic 
kinds of information needed to permit integrated 
and well documented theoretical constructs in 
the field of guidance. In some institutions, it 


1See Grater, Kell, and Morse, this Journal, 1961, 
8, 9-18, and Editorial, this Journal, 1961, 8, 290, 
for additional comments on this phenomenon. 
Ed. 


is possible to obtain a doctorate in the guidance 
area without stepping out of the school of edu- 
cation. Such practices can hardly be justified and 
are not calculated to lead to research of real 
depth. 


If guidance can reach a point where it is 
possible to begin basic research in cooperation 
with other disciplines, it will then be possible 
to define major problems and directions for 
research in guidance, and to convert them into 
testable hypotheses. Such an undertaking would 
not be a matter of a few days but of months 
of intensive effort by a group of persons repre- 
senting both research skills and wide back- 
ground in guidance. Broad vision and creative 
thinking would be a leavening necessary to the 
success of a venture of this kind. 


A partial solution to the general problem could 
be brought about by establishing one or more 
guidance research centers with permanent staff 
and facilities and with funds adequate to at- 
tract outstanding research and guidance workers 
for long periods of time, either in the role of 
advisers or as research fellows actively engaged 
in their own research. For maximum effect, 
efforts of such a center should be primarily 
directed toward basic research. There are enough 
educational research bureaus engaged presently 
in trying to get immediate answers to practical 
problems. The Center for the Study of Higher 
Education at the University of California, which 
is supported primarily by foundation grants, 
might serve as an example of the kind of center 
envisioned, although it operates in a different 
general area. 


Directions? 


It seems appropriate, in this essay, to indicate 
some likely directions in which research in guid- 
ance might go. While we can never shirk our 
responsibility for applied or action research, the 
most fundamental lack at present is in what can 
be called basic research. In our eagerness to 
solve immediate problems we have lost sight of 
our need for a basic armamentarium of facts 
which may have no immediate application but 
which will ultimately enable us to theorize in- 
telligently with respect to guidance functions. 
We have been so occupied with the urgent that 
we have neglected the important. 


During the past several years, a great deal has 
been heard about the development of a theoreti- 
cal framework for guidance activities. As a long 
range goal, this is highly desirable, but any 
attempt to do so at the present time appears 
premature. All too frequently a system of hy- 
putheses and a theoretical system are confused. 
Actually, a theory is based on a series of well 
documented facts and empirical observations. A 
hypothetical system need not be so grounded. 
These needed facts and observations do not exist 
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at present in the guidance area; the basic re- 
search which could lead to the formulation of a 
meaningful theoretical framework remains to be 
done. To date, studies have lacked both scope 
and direction. Guidance workers at all levels are 
by now used to the series of poorly mimeo- 
graphed questionnaires purporting to “survey” 
this or that unimportant variable which regu- 
larly cross their desks and which represent the 
ultimate in research to a long suffering graduate 
student, and possibly to his adviser. 


Historically, it has not been until recently that 
professional guidance workers. have perceived 
themselves as potential research workers. The 
singular lack of direction to research on guidance 
problems by guidance personnel is partially ex- 
plained by the recency factor, but this condition 
cannot be permitted to continue if guidance is 


to be more than a system of vague and some- 
times conflicting philosophies undignified by em- 
pirical information. 


In the last analysis, the general research prob- 
lem in the guidance area is basically a reflection 
of the attitudes of professional guidance workers 
at all levels. Until such research is more ‘gen- 
erally perceived as vitally necessary to real 
progress in guidance, the present condition is 
likely to continue. 


Merville C. Shaw 
Chico State College, 
California. 

(Now at University 


of California at 
Los Angeles) 


More on Brief Educational-Vocational Counseling 


Williams (1962) reported that brief educational- 
vocational counseling (interview—testing—inter- 
view) resulted in the perception of self as better 
adjusted and also resulted in increased congru- 
ence among the concepts of Self, Ideal Self and 
Ordinary Person. These effects persisted across 
a 4-to-5 month period and were similar to those 
reported in the University of Chicago studies 
(Dymond, 1954; Rudikoff, 1954) of intensive, 
personal-adjustment counseling. 


In an invited critique following Williams’ study 
(pp. 29-30), Snyder discussed a number of prob- 
lems associated with this type of research. His 
comments concerning the relative efficacy of edu- 
cational-vocational and personal-adjustment coun- 
seling have been responded to previously (see 
letter to Editor, this Journal, 1962, 9, 184-185). 
Another major concern of Snyder was the possi- 
bility that effects such as those reported by 
Williams might be due to a “placebo effect” by 
which a client’s scores would change positively 
as a result of the attention which he receives. 
Snyder wrote, “the act of seeking some kind of 
help for a problem, if gratified by interest and 
cooperative behavior on the part of any profes- 
sional, or nonprofessional assistant, is quite likely 
to cause the recipient to feel that he is indeed 
‘better’” (p. 80). For some time we have been 
concerned with this possibility and are reporting 
here a study which bears on this problem. A 
preliminary study dealing with the intercounselor 
generality of Williams’ findings is also reported. 


Method 


The basic methodology for these studies was 
the same as that for the earlier study. The sub- 
jects were 54 consecutive educational-vocational 
clients at the college counseling center. These 


clients comprised two research groups: 19 clients 
in a replication group and 35 clients in a post- 
testing evaluation group. 


The 19 clients in the replication group (Group 
R) were counseled and evaluated in the same 
manner as in the earlier study with the second 
author serving as counselor. Clients were given 
the Self-Ideal-Ordinary (S-I-O) evaluation im- 
mediately preceding the first counseling inter- 
view and again three to four weeks later (medi- 
an = 8.7 weeks) following the termination of 
counseling. In the typical case: the client took 
the initial S-I-O evaluation; was seen for an 
initial interview by the counselor; took several 
hours of educational-vocational tests; had a sec- 
ond (and final) interview with the counselor; and 
was given the S-I-O evaluation a second time. 


The 85 clients in the posttesting group (Group 
PT) were counseled in the same manner as those 
in Group R and in the earlier study. The only 
procedural difference was that the second S-I-O 
evaluation for clients in Group PT was adminis- 
tered at the completion of the period of testing 
and just prior to the second interview with the 
counselor. Both authors served as counselors in 
this study. The median time interval between 
evaluations for Group PT was 8.8 weeks, which 
was identical to the median time interval for 
the counseled clients in the earlier study and 
was of the same order of magnitude as the test- 
retest intervals of the control groups in the earlier 
study. 


The S-I-O evaluation procedure was identical 
to that employed in the earlier study and was 
scored to yield an adjustment index for the Self 
concept and a mean congruence score for the 
three concepts: S, I, and O. 
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Results and Discussion 
Replication Study 


Mean congruence scores and Self adjustment 
index scores for the 19 Group R clients counseled 
by the second author were compared with the 
corresponding scores for the 45 clients in the 
earlier study who were counseled by the first 
author, Statistical analyses provided no evidence 
of significant intercounselor differences. For ex- 
ample, the mean adjustment index scores, before 
and after counseling, were 50.53 and 58.76 in 
the earlier study while the corresponding scores 
for Group R were 50.73 and 59.05. These re- 
sults indicated that the earlier findings of Wil- 
liams have some intercounselor generality and 
were not due to an idiosyncratic factor in the 
handling of these cases by the first author. 


Posttesting Evaluation Study 


Congruence Scores. The mean concept con- 
gruence scores for the 85 Ss in the posttesting 
group (Group PT) are seen in Figure 1. For 
comparison purposes, the following data from the 
earlier study are also shown: the scores of 45 
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Fig. 1. Over-all (average) concept congruence 
scores at the first and second S-I-O administra- 
tions for: postcounseling clients (Group PC), evalu- 
ated following second interview; posttesting cli- 
ents (Group PT) evaluated prior to second inter- 
view; client (waiting-list) controls; and nonclient 
controls, 


postcounseling clients (Group PC) who took the 
second evaluation following the final (usually the 
second) interview; the scores of 46 waiting-list, 
client controls; and the scores of 30 nonclient con- 
trols. All four groups seen in Figure 1 had com- 
parable intervals of time between the first and 
second evaluations and were well matched with 
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regard to proportion of men and women and 
general intellectual ability. 


An inspection of Figure 1 suggests that the 
increase in concept congruence scores for Group 
PT may be slightly greater than the usual prac- 
tice effect which is seen in the client control 
group scores. On the other hand, the scores of 
Group PT appear to show less increase than the 
scores of the 45 Group PC clients who were 
evaluated following the final interview. To assess 
the significance of these apparent differences, two 
Lindquist (1953) Type I analyses of variance were 
performed. The first analysis compared the mean 
congruence scores for the posttesting group and 
the client control group at the first and second 
administration. The Groups by Administrations in- 
teraction, which reflects differences in rate of 
change from the first to the second administra- 
tion, was not significant (F = 2.24; df = 1,79; 
p = .10—.20) and thus provided no reliable evi- 
dence of a differential change in the two groups. 
The second analysis compared the mean congru- 
ence scores for Group PT with those of Group PC. 
The interaction effect in this case showed greater 
statistical reliability (F = 4.09; df = 1,78; p < .05) 
and was interpreted as providing fairly depend- 
able evidence that the increase in concept con- 
gruence in the postcounseling group exceeded 
that in the posttesting group. 


Adjustment Index. The mean adjustment index 
scores for the posttesting group and the three 
groups from the earlier study are shown in Figure 
2. These data suggest, again, that the scores of 
the posttesting group are increasing somewhat 
more than the scores of the client control group 
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Fig. 2. Mean adjustment index scores at the 
first and second S-I-O administrations for: post- 
counseling clients (Group PC), evaluated follow- 
ing second interview; posttesting clients (Group 
PT), evaluated prior to second interview; client 
(waiting-list) controls; and nonclient controls. 
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but not to the same degree as that found in the 
postcounseling group. The statistical analysis of 
the adjustment index scores paralleled that de- 
scribed above for the congruence scores with gen- 
erally simliar findings. For the posttesting and 
client control groups comparison, the Groups by 
Administrations interaction was not highly sig- 
nificant (F = 2.79; df = 1,79; p = .05—.10) and 
is viewed as inconclusive regarding a differential 
increase in adjustment scores in the two groups. 
The interaction was more significant for the post- 
testing and postcounseling groups comparison (F 
= 6.49; df = 1,78; p < .02) and provided a 
sound basis for concluding that the scores of 
the postcounseling group demonstrated more posi- 
tive adjustment change than did the scores of 
the posttesting group. 


The preceding analyses are interpreted as in- 
dicating that concept changes in the posttesting 
group, when corrected for the general practice 
effect, were slight (if present at all) and clearly 
were of smaller magnitude than those changes 
found when the second S-I-O evaluation was 
given after counseling was completed. The pos- 
sibility that Williams’ (1962) findings were at- 
tributable only to the “attention” given to the 
client in the initial interview or during the test- 
ing period received little support from these data. 
The results of this series of studies suggest that 
changes in personal perceptions do not occur at 
a gradual and uniform rate across the total period 
of contact; more change seems to occur during 
or immediately following the second interview 
than in the preceding period of three to four 
weeks. It would appear that the posttesting con- 
tact with the counselor is a highly critical phase 
of the over-all counseling process with regard to 
changes in self-perceptions. 

John E. Williams 
and David A. Hills 
Wake Forest College 
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Comments and Letters 


To Journal Writers (a carryover from the 
Editorial Comment): 


For lo! these many volumes I have been saving 
acceptance and rejection correspondence with a 
view to a careful analysis of the reasons for 
manuscript acceptance and rejection. Perhaps this 
will never be done. So without analysis let me 
suggest why I think many manuscripts do not 
get beyond the first reading: 

1. The writer has not read this journal syste- 
matically enough to develop a feel for the content 
and style of article already found acceptable. 

2. He (or she) is apparently not aware that 
the readership of this journal is a sophisticated 
one and so he labors the obvious. 

8. He has not submitted his manuscript to 
an experienced and critical colleague and so it 
arrives replete with poorly constructed sentences, 
ambiguous statements, overly long sentences and 
paragraphs, and a general lack of clarity in what 
he wishes to communicate. 

4. He has failed to write from an outline or 
to share this outline with the reader in the form 
of appropriate headings and subheadings. 

5. He writes as though his were the only study 
ever done in that area of investigation and so 
never knows whether his findings are “old stuff,” 
contradictory to existing research, or fresh and 
new. How can he draw inferences from data 
under these conditions? 

6. The young Ph.D. fails to write a journal 
article. This is quite different from a summary 
of the thesis. He needs to note points 1 and 
2 above and, rather than 8, may need to co- 
author with an experienced writer. If this is his, 
the inexperienced writer’s study, then he is senior 
author no matter how senior his co-author is in 
rank and age. 

The manuscripts that survive this kind of crude 
screening are then evaluated for adequacy of 
design, sampling, and analysis, for caution in 
inferences made, for clarity of organization and 
completeness of tables. Contradictions of state- 
ments within the text or discovery of an error 
in a table results in both reader and editor 
holding the balance of the manuscript suspect. 
Frequently the manuscript is too long because 
the introduction is laborious and prosy. Length is 
a factor in our “space-crowded” age and writers 
are told in “Suggestions to Contributors” on the 
inside back cover that the most common ex- 
pectation is for manuscripts that vary between 
5 and 15 double spaced typed pages. Many 
manuscripts would arrive in better form (or would 
not arrive at all!) if writers would read both 
inside covers—front and back. 

Yet quality of idea is the important criterion, 
whether it arrives in good form or bad. There 
is just more likelihood that quality ideas will 
be recognized more quickly if they are appro- 
priately dressed. 

C. Gilbert Wrenn 
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Test Reviews 
John O. Crites 


University of Iowa 


L. A. Dombrose, and M. S, Slobin. The 
IES Test. Missoula, Mont.: Psychologi- 
cal Test Specialists, 1958. 


Theory and research in the field of counseling 
and vocational psychology have progressed 
through several stages of sophistication, during 
which first one and then another interest would 
predominate. During the 1930’s attention was 
focused primarily upon the construction and vali- 
dation of tests for the measurement of traits 
and factors and for the “matching of men and 
jobs” through a largely analytical, rational type 
of counseling and guidance. In the 1940’s the 
traditional approach, which had its antecedents 
in employment offices and occupational advisory 
clinics, was supplemented by the nondirective and 
client-centered orientation, which had its begin- 
nings in child guidance centers and industrial 
personnel programs, and there was a shift in 
emphasis from the appraisal of an individual’s 
objective characteristics to an understanding of 
his subjective experiences. The 1950’s were 
marked by repeated more or less successful at- 
tempts to reconcile the tenets of differential and 
phenomenological psychology and to arrive at a 
rapprochement which would provide an internally 
consistent and comprehensive conceptual frame- 
work for counseling practice and vocational re- 
search. Now in the 1960’s, which are as yet 
very young but which nevertheless seem to have 
already acquired their. own distinctive mode, 
there is a burgeoning enthusiasm for the con- 
structs and propositions of psychoanalytic ego 
psychology as relevant and satisfying theoretical 
tools for describing and explaining the counseling 
and vocational behavior of adolescents and adults. 


There has been an increasing number of articles 
in the journals and presentations at conventions 
on ego functioning, ego counseling, ego strength 
and interests, ego development and choice, and 
a variety of related topics which have explicated 
the part played by ego processes in the mediation 
of normal behavior. Just as the trait-and-factor 
and phenomenological approaches encountered 
difficulties in measuring their relevant concepts, 
however, ego psychology has also floundered upon 
the problems involved in operationally defining 
its central constructs. There is Barron’s Es scale 
which seems to have promise for the measure- 
ment of over-all ego strength, but it is about 


the only one available with demonstrated validity, 
and it does not assess either id impulses or 
superego inhibitions. A more comprehensive test, 
which purports to measure all three aspects of 
the Freudian psychical apparatus, should be of 
considerable interest, therefore, to those who use 
the concepts of id, ego, and superego in their 
counseling and/or research. Such an instrument 
is the IES Test, which was “constructed within 
the framework of the psychoanalytic theory of 
personality development and psychopathology” 
and which was “designed to give measurements 
of the relative strengths of impulses, ego, and 
superego, and to estimate the effects of impulse 
and superego forces upon ego functioning” (Dom- 
brose & Slobin, 1958, p. 347). 


Description of IES Tests 


There are four tests in the IES battery, each 
of which supposedly measures a different variable, 
although all of them yield scores for id, ego, 
and superego processes: 


1. The Picture Title (PT) test consists of 12 
pen-and-ink line drawings which depict adults 
and children in various life situations and ac- 
tivities and which, with two or three exceptions, 
correspond with reality. In each picture, there 
are areas which can be classified as either im- 
pulse or superego activities and objects, such as 
“children playing in a mud hole” and “a mother 
scolding the children,” and the task of the ex- 
aminee is to give a title to the picture. The 
rationale for this test is that the examinee will 
express only those feelings and attitudes in the 
title which are compatible with his ego, because 
he is at least vaguely aware of what he is 
doing, and consequently he reveals in his re- 
sponses his degree of self-acceptance. 


2. The Picture Story Completion (PSC) test 
also utilizes line drawings, of which there are 
18 sets, but their function is different than in 
the PT test. In each PSC set, there are two 
or three pictures which begin a story and three 
alternative pictures which can be used to end 
it, the task of the examinee being to select one 
of these. The three options are keyed to id, 
ego, or superego responses, and the examinee’s 
selection is interpreted as his perception of ex- 
ternal reality. The idea is that, since neither 
the story nor the response choices arise spon- 
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taneously from the examinee, he considers the 
situation as external to himself and reacts to it 
in accordance with his conception of the outside 
world. 


8. Rather than drawings, the Photo-Analysis 
(PhA) test consists of photographs of nine men, 
each on a separate card, with two questions 
printed below each photograph. The three foils 
to each question are scored for id, ego, and super- 
ego responses as in the following example: “For 
a hobby, does this man like to: A. collect stamps 
(S), or B. hunt and fish (I), or C. play baseball 
(E).” The assumption which underlies the test 
is that the scores reveal “the desired self-gratifi- 
cations around which the subject organizes his 
fantasies.” In other words, the test “indicates by 
means of projection upon the photographs how 
the subject would like (consciously or uncon- 
sciously) to function if he were free to behave 
in a manner of his own choosing, as in the 
permissiveness of fantasy” (Dombrose & Slobin, 
1958, pp. 354-355). 


4. Finally, there is the Arrow-Dot (AD) test 
which, unlike the others, is comprised of a series 
of 20 figures, rather than pictures or photographs, 
and which requires the examinee to draw a line 
from the point of an arrow to a dot. The arrows 
and dots are separated by three kinds of lines, 
in various configurations, which represent barriers 
of different magnitude, some being broken lines 
which offer little or no obstruction, some being 
solid thin lines which represent moderate ob- 
struction, and some being solid thick lines which 
denote maximal obstruction. The examinee is in- 
structed to indicate the shortest distance between 
the arrows and dots without going through the 
heavy black lines and without going through 
the light black lines except when necessary. 
According to the theory from which the test 
was developed, it assesses the examinee’s capacity 
and facility to cope with conflict situations, in 
which there is opposition between his impulses, 
as represented by the arrows, and environmental 
obstacles to their satisfaction, as symbolized by 
the bars and lines. 


Evaluation 


The four tests of the IES are well-conceived, 
following an explicit test rationale, and some 
are ingenious, in particular the PhA and AD 
tests. In administering the tests to both children 
and adults, the reviewer found a high level of 
interest and involvement in their content, which 
to the test expert has obvious face validity but 
which to examinees is not obvious, since they 
typically inquire about what the tests measure 
after having taken them. Furthermore, the tests 
are comprehensive, in that they assess a variety 
of processes from perception and imagination 
to problem-solving and social conformity, and 
they can be scored to yield measures not only 
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of id, ego, and superego functioning but of other 
constructs which are defined by the inter- 
relationships of these variables. 


Administration and Scoring 


The IES tests take about 30 minutes to ad- 
minister and are presented to the examinee in 
the following order: Arrow-Dot, Photo-Analysis, 
Picture Story Completion, and Picture Title. The 
tests are untimed, although the instructions for 
AD state that it is timed in order to keep 
the examinee working rapidly, and they are easily 
administered. The test materials come in a sturdy 
box about the size of the WAIS kit and are 
packed in separate folders or envelopes; all of 
the tests are reusable, except AD. The instruc- 
tions to the tests are printed on separate cards 
as well as in the manual, which also contains 
the scoring keys and principles. There is a con- 
venient record form for use in the administration 
of the tests and for computing and summarizing 
an examinee’s scores. With the exception of the 
Picture Title test, the tests are scored objectively. 
For PT there are detailed scoring criteria and 
examples in the manual, and evidently they are 
quite adequate, since the authors of the IES 
report 91 per cent agreement in using them 
to score 180 titles. 


Evaluation 

About the only drawback to the administration 
of the IES is that it can be given to just one 
person at a time. Due to the nature of the 
content of the tests, however, it might be possible 
to develop a group form which could be pre- 
sented on slides. This would not only reduce 
testing time, but it might make the test less 
costly, since it seems rather expensive at $28 
per kit. 

Reliability 

Test-retest Stability 

Reliability coefficients for each of the IES tests 
were computed from data gathered on a sample 
composed of neurotics and psychotics who were 
tested while undergoing psychotherapy. With an 
interval of between 30 and 60 days, the coef- 
ficients ranged from a low of .85 for the PhA 
superego score to a high of .83 for the PT 
ego score, with most of the 1’s in the .50’s 
and .60’s. The most reliable test, irrespective of 
score, was PSC, and the most reliable score, 
across all tests, was for ego functioning. 


Internal Consistency 

Estimates of the homogeneity of the tests, as 
determined by Kuder-Richardson Formula 20, 
were generally low, ranging from .20 to .72 in 
groups of normals, neurotics, and paranoids for 
all tests except AD, which had considerably 
higher coefficients in each of the samples regard- 
less of score (I, E, or S). The test authors 
point out that the internal consistency estimates 
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are not constant from one group of subjects to 
another because of the great variations in the SD’s 
of the groups. 


Evaluation 

On the basis of both stability and internal 
consistency estimates, the Arrow-Dot test appears 
to be the most reliable test in the IES battery. 
In general, however, the reliabilities of the tests 
are disappointingly low, perhaps not so much 
because they are intrinsically inaccurate measures 
but more because the test authors did not fairly 
evaluate their reliability. Not only is a sample 
as small as 80 inadequate for the computation 
of reliability estimates, but the Ss were tested 
over varying periods of time, instead of at the 
same time, and they were in psychotherapy, the 
effects of which, if there were any, are inextricably 
confounded with the passage of time between 
test and retest. It is surprising, therefore, not 
that the data showed the tests to be reliable 
at all but that they were as reliable as the co- 
efficients indicated. With more adequate data 
from larger samples, it would seem reasonable 
to expect that the reliabilities of the IES tests 
would be considerably higher and within the 
range generally required for individual appraisal 
and prediction. 


Validity 

Because the authors of the IES view the con- 
cepts of id, ego, and superego as abstractions, 
they used only construct validation procedures 
in the empirical evaluation of what the tests 
measure. They explain their approach as follows: 
“To examine the construct validity of a test in- 
volves first using theoretical explanatory concepts 
to make predictions concerning the expected varia- 
tions of test scores from group to group of 
certain specified subjects. Secondly, these groups 
are then given the test to evaluate the predic- 
tions” (Dombrose & Slobin, 1958, p. 361). If 
there are significantly more correct than incorrect 
predictions, it can then be concluded that the 
tests have probable validity for the measurement 
of a particular construct. The studies which the 
test authors and their associates conducted led 
them to conclude that the IES has construct 
validity for the measurement of id, ego, and 
superego functions and strengths. These investi- 
gations, which were mostly doctoral projects at 
Western Reserve University, are too lengthy to 
review in detail here, but some of the general 
trends in the results which they produced can 
be summarized. 


1. Personality functioning. Of 36 predictions 
about the rank order of means for groups of 
normals, constricted neurotics, and paranoid 
schizophrenics, 23 were correct. Differences be- 
tween the means of these groups were signifi- 
cant at the .05 level or beyond in 15 of the 
comparisons, with the PSC and AD tests pro- 


ducing the greatest differentiation. For groups 
of normal boys and girls (age 11 years) rated by 
their teachers as constricted, impulsive, or well- 
adjusted, 39 out of 45 predictions of the rank 
order of test means were correct, and the ratio 
of correct to incorrect predictions was highly 
significant. 


2. Psycho-social development. Predictions from 
psychoanalytic theory about differences between 
the test score patterns of 10 year-old children 
(latents), adolescents, and normal adults were 
substantiated in 21 instances out of 36 possibilities 
when ¢ and chi-square tests were made. The 
results indicated that the children and adults 
were similar in their test performance, as com- 
pared with the adolescents, and it was concluded 
that “the test behavior of the different groups 
indicates that the tests tap a basic personality 
balance which is formed by the age of 10, which 
is changed by the pressures of adolescence, and 
which is restored in adulthood to its early equi- 
librium only somewhat altered by intervening 
growth, education, and socio-economic status” 
(Charnes, 1958, p. 107). 


8. Psychological degeneration. Comparisons of 
aged psychotic and nonpsychotic groups revealed 
that they are more similar to each other than 
they are to younger age groups. The findings 
indicated that age apparently over-determines the 
effects of psychosis and produces a syndrome of 
mental functioning characterized by “more im- 
pulsive potential, more superego rigidity, and less 
ore behavior” (Ritz, 1954, p. 


Evaluation 


The construct validity studies of the IES are 
generally favorable and support the promise of 
the test, but they should be interpreted cautiously 
for two reasons. First, in the group comparisons 
it is possible that the differences were due to 
variables other than those measured by the tests. 
Only if the groups were comparable on variables 
which are related to IES performance would it 
be justifiable to conclude that the test constructs 
had been validated. Since the test authors do 
not report research on the relationship of the 
IES to other variables, it is unknown whether 
they contributed to, or completely determined, 
the group differences which were found. It might 
be reasonable to expect, for example, on the basis 
of both psychoanalytic theory and Barron’s re- 
search with the Es scale, that intelligence would 
be related to the IES ego scores and consequently 
to the differences between groups on them. 


Second, as is suggested by the findings of 
Dombrose and Slobin on the PSC and AD, some 
of the IES tests may be more valid than others 
and consequently the over-all correct prediction 
rate should not be generalized to all of the tests 
without evidence on each one. To simplify con- 
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clusions about the validity of the tests, as well 
as to determine the extent to which they yield 
unique information, it would be extremely helpful 
to perform a factor analysis on their intercor- 
relations. It may be that some tests are measuring 
the same functions or that the id, ego, and super- 
ego scores are highly related and define one 
general factor rather than three relatively inde- 
pendent ones. 


Conclusions 


The IES test has many possibilities for both 
counseling wrocedures and research endeavors. 
Conceptually, it is one of the soundest personality 
tests which has appeared in some time, dealing 
as it does with constructs from an explicit the- 
oretical system which has direct relevance for 
the explanation of counseling and vocational phe- 
nomena. Structurally, it is well-designed, con- 
veniently administered, and easily scored, and it 
captures the interest and motivation of examinees. 
Empirically, it is based upon some research find- 
ings which are encouraging, but a considerable 
amount of further work is needed before confi- 
dence can be had in its reliability and validity. 


John O. 


Crites 


In particular, there should be studies of its fac- 
torial structure and its relationships to other test 
and nontest variables. Until appropriate data are 
available, the IES should be used with caution 
and qualification, but it should be used. Its po- 
tential as a meaningful and useful instrument 
outweighs its present limitations and commends 
it to counselors and researchers who are interested 
in the analysis of cognitive processes and their 
relationships to adjustment and decision-making. 
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In the two decades that the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
has been commercially available an in- 
creasing number of studies have appeared 
on the use of this test, in whole or in part, 
for a wide variety of applications within 
the college setting. The practitioner or the 
research person who is interested in ob- 
taining information about these studies 
must rummage through the bibliographies 
of numerous MMPI publications; and the 
majority of the references that he will find 


there are not relevant to research done in 
college settings. It is the purpose of this 
annotated bibliography to make readily 
available in one place an up-to-date refer- 
ence list of MMPI research completed 
among college populations.” 

The schematic plan of the outline used 
in compiling this bibliography is presented 
below. It should be noted that within 
each section the papers are listed alpha- 
betically by author, and that numbers were 
assigned consecutively. 
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Validity of the MMPI 
I. Concurrent Validity 


A. Comparisons with Other Tests 


1. Altus, W. D. Q-L variability, MMPI 
responses, and college males. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1958, 22, 367-871. 


The ACE Q and L scores were obtained for 
200 college males, and in order to test the two 
hypotheses that (a) the Q greater than L score 
college males would be more masculine (i.e., 
lower Mf scores) than the L greater than Q males, 
and (b) that the L greater than Q men would ap- 
pear somewhat more sophisticated and mature on 
certain of their answers, Altus divided the Q 
greater than L and the L greater than Q males 
into four comparable groups. All validity and 
clinical scales and all items which showed con- 
sistent differences in the same direction for 100 
males were analyzed for significant differences. 
Hypotheses (a) and (b) above were confirmed by 
demonstrating significant MMPI Mf and Lie scale 
differences and item analysis revealed 22 items 
which differentiated the groups at the .05 to the 
.001 level. The general conclusion was reached 
that adjustment is not related to variation in 
verbal and quantitative abilities. 


2. Altus, W. D., & Tafejian, T. T. MMPI 
correlates of the California E-F scale. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1958, 38, 145-149. 


The MMPI and the California Ethnocentrism- 
Fascism (E-F) Scale were administered to 150 
students at Santa Barbara College. The correla- 
tion between Gough’s MMPI Pr (Prejudice) Scale 
and E-F was .87 and the high scorers on the 
E-F Scale were characterized by religious ortho- 
doxy, unpleasant sexual attitudes, obsessive-com- 
pulsive traits, some paranoid trends and certain 
anti-social tendencies. Also a new 40-item MMPI 
scale, Et (Ethnocentrism) was developed and it 
correlated .62 with the E-F Scale. 


8. Brackbill, G., & Little, K. B. MMPI 
correlates of the Taylor scale of manifest 
anxiety. J. consult. Psychol., 1954, 18, 433- 
436. 


Correlations were reported between At and all 
the MMPI basic scales on two samples, neuro- 
psychiatric patients and college students. Between 
At and Pt for the patient group a correlation of 
.92 was found and this was confirmed on five 
more samples of patients. For the student group 
the correlation between these two scales was 
only .81. 


4. Brower, D. The relation between 
intelligence and MMPI scores. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1947, 25, 248-245. 


The MMPI and the Wechsler-Bellevue tests 
were administered to 48 students and the follow- 
ing significant correlations (.001) were reported: 
rs of —.57, —.60 and —.65 between IQ and 
the Pd, Hs, and Hy scales respectively. Brower 
suggested, on the basis of these inverse correla- 
tions, that very superior intelligence in contrast 
to average or slightly superior intelligence func- 
tions as a limiting factor in symptom elaboration. 


5. Canning, W., Harlow, G., & Regelin, 
C. A study of two personality question- 
naires. J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 414- 
415. 


In order to determine whether a relationship 
exists between several components of the Humm- 
Wadsworth Temperament Scale and the MMPI, 
both tests were given to 128 students. The rather 
low positive correlations between the two ques- 
tionnaires led the authors to conclude that either 
one of the two tests is not measuring components 
of personality or that the tests are measuring dif- 
ferent aspects of the same component. 


6. Cauffiel, P. W., & Snyder, W. U. A 
comparison of the performance of a ran- 
domly selected college population on the 
MMPI and the P-S experience blank. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1951, 7, 267-270. 


The MMPI and the Psycho-Somatic Experience 
Blank (PSEB) were administered to 201 Penn State 
students. The latter were divided into four groups: 
(1) total group, (2) 150 men, (3) 51 women and 
(4) the deviant group (25 lowest scoring subjects 
on the PSEB). The following results were ob- 
tained: (1) Individuals who showed psychological 
disturbances on the MMPI clinical scales were 
also identified on the PSEB, (2) the MMPI scales 
which showed the highest relationships with PSEB 
were Pt, Hs, and Sc, and (3) MMPI K scale eleva- 
tions represent guarded test taking attitudes. 


7. Cook, W. W., & Medley, D. M. The 
relationship between Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory scores and scores on 
certain scales of the MMPI. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1955, 39, 128-129. 
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The relationship between scores on the “clini- 
cal” MMPI scales and MTAI (Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory) scores were analyzed to see 
whether any specific suggestions can be made 
for counselors attempting to interpret MMPI pro- 
files of college students interested in becoming 
teachers. The following relationships were found: 
(1) High MTAI scores go with high elevations on 
the K scale; (2) Teachers scoring high on the 
MTAI tend to score higher than teachers who 
score low on MTAI on subtle items of the Hy, 
Pd, and Pa scales; (3) The highest MMPI score 
of a teacher scoring high on the MTAI is likely 
to be on the 8 or 4 scale, and the highest MMPI 
score of a teacher scoring low on the MTAI is 
likely to be on the Hs, D, or Si scale. 


8. Crites, J. O. Ego-Strength in rela- 
tion to vocational interest development. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 187-148. 


Two hypotheses, which predicted positive rela- 
tionship between the MMPI Ego-Strength scale 
and SVIB occupational interest level and _ be- 
tween Ego-Strength and interest patterning were 
tested on a sample of 100 State University of Iowa 
students. The first hypothesis was not supported, 
but the expected relationship between Ego- 
Strength and interest patterning was confirmed. 
Individuals with stronger ego functions have more 
highly developed interest patterns. 


9. de Gillis, Olga E., & Orbison, W. D. 
A comparison of the Terman-Miles M-F 
Test and the Mf scale of the MMPI. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 338-342. 


The purpose of this study was to test the 
hypothesis that although the T-M and the MMPI 
tests discriminate between the sexes, they are 
nevertheless measuring different aspects of mascu- 
linity-femininity. Fifty women and 129 men un- 
dergraduates at the University of Connecticut 
were given the two tests and it was found that 
differences between the men and women on both 
tests were significant at the .01 level. The cor- 
relations between the T-M test and the MMPI 
Mf scale were —.30 and —.387 for males and 
females respectively. 


10. Gilliland, A. R. The Humm-Wads- 
worth and the MMPI. J. consult. Psychol., 
1951, 15, 457-459. 


A comparison was made between 5 measures 
on the Humm-Wadsworth and 5 comparable 
MMPI scales. The latter scales were Pd, D, Ma, 
Sc, and Pa which corresponded to the Humm- 
Wadsworth’s measures on the hysteroid, depres- 
sive, manic, autistic, and paranoid dimensions re- 
spectively. No correlations which were signifi- 
cantly different from zero were found. 
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11. Hunt, E. L., & Lehner, G. F. J. Re- 
lationships of the Hildreth feeling and at- 
titude scale to the MMPI. J. clin. Psychol., 
1948, 4, 412-414. 


The MMPI followed by the Hildreth FAS were 
administered to 129 students at U.C.L.A. (58 
males and 71 females). Using a biserial correla- 
tion procedure, the investigators found 1's of 
—.56, —.49, —.41, and —.48 between Total 
Feeling of the FAS and the MMPI scales D, Pt, 
Pd, and Sc. Between Total Attitude of the FAS 
and scales D, Pt, and Pd, correlations of —.41, 
—.44, and —.40 respectively were reported. The 
authors concluded that the FAS may be used 
in place of the MMPI in some instances. 


12. Jensen, A. R. Authoritarian attitudes 
and personality maladjustment. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 303-311. 


With particular emphasis placed on the Pr 
(Prejudice) scale of the MMPI and its relation 
to other variables in a college sample, Jensen 
had the MMPI and the California F (Fascism) 
scale administered twice, with a one-year inter- 
val, to 712 college freshmen and 114 seniors. The 
following results were reported: (1) The distribu- 
tion of the scores in the college sample was more 
skewed and constricted, with a piling up of low 
scores, than in the high school group used in 
the deviation of the Pr scale; (2) The test-retest 
correlation of Pr was .81; (8) Pr correlated signifi- 
cantly with the California F scale; and (4) Pr was 
positively correlated with Hs, D, Pd, Pt, Sc and 
Ma scales, and negatively correlated with K and 
Hy. 


18. Lockman, R. F. Some relationships 
between the MMPI and a problem check- 
list. J. appl. Psychol., 1954, 38, 264-267. 


A problem checklist used at the University of 
Minnesota counseling center was compared with 
the MMPI T scores achieved by 335 men and 
125 women students. Some general findings with 
regard to the problem checklist were: (1) The 
most frequently checked problems dealt with edu- 
cational and vocational difficulties; (2) Men stu- 
dents were nearly twice as variable in the number 
of items hacked: although the numbers checked 
by both sexes were about the same; and (3) Over 
a period of time, the relative percentages of re- 
sponses on the checklist items did not change 
appreciably for the two samples. The MMPI 
checklist comparisons revealed that men and 
women students who checked 5 or more problems 
had significantly higher mean scores on F, Pa, 
Pt, Sc and Si scales and significantly lower scores 
on the K scale of the MMPI. 
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14. Lough, Orpha M., & Green, Mary 
E. Comparison of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory and the Wash- 
burne S-A Inventory as measures of per- 
sonality of college women. J. soc. Psychol., 
1950, 32, 23-30. 


Correlations in the .50s between the MMPI’s 
and the Washburne S-A Inventories of 273 un- 
married women Skidmore College students indi- 
cated that the Pt and Sc scales of the MMPI were 
tapping about the same variables that Alienation 
and Control of the Washburne were measuring. 
Intra MMPI scale correlations were also run and 
Pt and Sc yielded an r of .81. 


15. Matarazzo, J. D. MMPI validity 
scores as a function of increasing levels of 
anxiety. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 218- 
217. 


On the basis of their Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale (MAS) scores, 119 male medical freshmen 
and sophomores were divided into 5 groups on 
a scale of increasing anxiety level. Findings on 
these groups were cross-validated with a group 
of 31 female occupational therapy juniors (O.T.). 
The results revealed significant (.01) linear rela- 
tionships between the MAS and MMPI L scores 
and between MAS and F scale scores for both 
males and females. A correlation of —.71 was 
obtained between anxiety level and the K scale 
for the males, and an r of —.84 was obtained for 
the females between the same scales. 


16. Merrill, R. M., & Heathers, Louise 
B. The relation of the MMPI to the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule on a 


college counseling center sample. J. coun- 
sel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 310-314. 


In a comparison of the MMPI’s and FPS’s of 
155 male clients (college and noncollege) who 
were seen at a university counseling center for vo- 
cational and educational advisement, the authors 
obtained low correlations. Merrill and Heathers 
concluded that the relative ratings of a client’s 
needs as he views them on the PPS may or may 
not indicate the presence of personality symptom 
formation as defined by the MMPI. 


17. Quay, H., & Sweetland, A. The re- 
lationship of the Rosenzweig P-F Study to 
the MMPI. J. clin. Psychol., 1954, 10, 296- 
297. 


The MMPI and the Rosenzweig P-F tests were 
given to 91 students in an introductory psychology 
class. None of the correlations between the Rosen- 
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zweig E (Extrapunitive), I (Intropunitive) and M 
(Impunitive) scores and subscale MMPI scores 
were high enough to have practical significance. 


18. Shepler, B. F. A comparison of 
masculinity-femininity measures. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1951, 15, 484-486. 


Using college groups, Shepler found correla- 
tions of —.66 for men and —.53 for women be- 
tween the Mf scale and the Terman Miles test. 
Also correlations between the Mf scale on the 
MMPI and the masculinity-femininity measure on 
the SVIB were —.50 for men and —.55 for 
women. 


19. Sherman, A. W. Personality fac- 
tors in the psychological weaning of col- 
lege women. Amer. Psychologist, 1947, 2, 
423. 


A questionnaire formerly used for measuring 
the emancipation status of older adolescents was 
revised and administered to 504 college women. 
The results were compared with certain scales 
of the Bernreuter and the MMPI. Parents of the 
students in the most and least emancipated groups 
were also studied. (No report of the research 
findings was given in the abstract.) 


20. Sopchak, A. L. Relation between 
MMPI scores and musical projective test 
scores. J. clin. Psychol., 1957, 13, 165-168. 


Using 12 major “music feeling” categories, 
Sopchak obtained significant correlations between 
the 9 clinical scales of the MMPI and these cate- 
gories for 950 University of Maine students. 


21. Stricker, G. A comparison of the 
two MMPI prejudice scales. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 17, 48-. 


The group form of the MMPI was given to 
890 male incoming freshmen at the University of 
Rochester in order to compare the relationship 
between two almost distinct MMPI measures of 
prejudice: Gough’s 32-item Pr scale (Prejudice) 
and Altus and Tafejian’s 40-item scale. The six 
common items to the two scales were dropped in 
the correlation procedure, and a coefficient of 
.59 was obtained. 


22. Wexner, Lois B. Relationship of in- 
telligence and the nine scales of the MMPI. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1954, 40, 173-176. 


A sample of 68 students at Florida State Uni- 
versity was randomly selected and given the Otis 
Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability (Higher 
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Form B) and the MMPI. Pearsonian coefficients 
of correlation were computed for the Otis raw 
scores and the T scores of each of the 9 clinical 
scales of the MMPI. The only statistically signifi- 
cant correlation was between the Otis and the 
Pa scale (+.827). These results were in sharp 
contrast to those obtained by Daniel Brower (see 
No. 8 in this section) whose correlations between 
the Wechsler-Bellevue and the MMPI ranged from 
—.57 to —.65. Wexner speculated that perhaps 
Brower’s sample was not random; possibly the 
differences in the two studies were due to differ- 
ences in IQ ranges; and conceivably intelligence 
as measured by the Wechsler-Bellevue may not 
be similar to that measured by the Otis. 


B. Correlation with Performance Criteria 
23. Clark, J. H. Grade achievement of 


female college students in relation to non- 
intellective factors: MMPI items. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1953, 37, 275-281. 


On the basis of ACE scores and grades ex- 
pressed in honor point ratios, 200 freshman women 
were divided into two groups of 100 achievers 
and 100 nonachievers. The author demonstrated 
that there were no profile differences between the 
two groups. He then selected those MMPI items 
(56) which differentiated the top from the bot- 
tom 25 per cent achievers and nonachievers. These 
items were cross-validated on a new group of 
100 female students and substantial positive cor- 
relations were obtained between the achievement 
scale and honor point ratio; and significant nega- 
tive correlations were gotten between the new 
scale and ACE scores. Clark concluded that al- 
though poor grades are not related to any syn- 
drome measured by the MMPI in randomly se- 
lected samples of college women, a group of 
items can be selected which will separate achiev- 
ers from nonachievers. 


24, Jensen, V. H. Influence of person- 
ality traits on academic success. Personnel 
guid. J., 1958, 86, 497-500. 


On the basis of scholastic ability as measured 
by the ACE and high school averages and scho- 
lastic success in college, 458 students at Brigham 
Young University were divided into 4 groups: 
(1) achieving students of low scholastic ability, 
(2) nonachieving students of low scholastic abil- 
ity, (8) achieving students of high scholastic abil- 
ity, and (4) nonachieving students of high scho- 
lastic ability. All were given the MMPI and the 
most consistent trend was for nonachievers of 
low scholastic ability to obtain higher scores on 
the MMPI scales than the achieving students of 
high scholastic ability (significantly higher scores 
on scales L, Hs, Hy, Pd, Pt, Sc and Ma). On 
scales F, Sc, and Ma the nonachieving students 
of low ability scored significantly higher than the 
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achievers of low scholastic ability. The general 
trend was noted for the nonachievers of low 
scholastic ability to deviate further from the aver- 
age than the other groups and the suggestion 
was made that scholastic ability favors adjust- 
ment and that low scholastic ability obstructs it. 


25. Kahn, H., and Singer, E. An investi- 
gation of the factors related to success or 
failure of school of commerce students. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1949, 40, 107-117. 


The MMPI was one among several tests ad- 
ministered to successful and unsuccessful school of 
commerce students, The Sc scale yielded the only 
significant T value to differentiate the two groups 
(T scores of 49.4 and 57.7 for successful and non- 
successful students respectively). 


26. Morgan, H. H. A psychometric com- 
parison of achieving and nonachieving col- 
lege students of high ability. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1952, 16, 292-298. 


A group of male sophomore students of high 
scholastic aptitude was selected from the College 
of Science, Literature and the Arts (SLA) of the 
University of Minnesota. This group was dichot- 
omized into achievers and nonachievers on the 
basis of having earned more than a B average 
during the freshman year and below the average 
of all SLA freshmen respectively. Psychometric 
comparisons between these subgroups were made 
on the SVIB, MMPI, TAT and a series of semi- 
structured questions. On the MMPI it was found 
that certain special MMPI scales yielded signifi- 
cant mean score differences. Achievers scored 
higher than nonachievers on the Dominance scale 
(Do) on the Social Responsibility scale (Re), on 
the Intellectual Efficiency scale (Iq). Also more 
nonachievers than achievers had profile eleva- 
tions on the Pd scale and profile low points on 
Pa. 


27. Prouty, Helen. Personality factors 
related to over- and underachievement. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 304. 


This study was undertaken to investigate wheth- 
er there is a relationship between the degree to 
which use is made of their potentialities by stu- 
dents at different intellectual levels and _ their 
possession of differing amounts of the same per- 
sonality variables. A sample of 120 was selected 
from 502 women enrolled in the University of 
California on the basis of low, mid and high 
ability on the ACE. The MMPI was one of the 
personality measures that was item-analyzed (the 
others were the Johnson Temperament Analysis 
and the Tyler Test of Initiative). Conclusions 
drawn from the study were that an increase in 
mental ability is accompanied by more self-con- 
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fidence, religious skepticism and introvertive tend- 
encies; (k) fewer worries and somatic complaints; 
(c) less social skill and ability to accept criticism; 
(d) greater tolerance; (e) higher ethical principles; 
(f) broader interests; and (g) a greater enjoyment 
of reading. 


28. Quinn, S. B. Relationship of cer- 
tain personality characteristics to college 
achievement. Dissert. Abstr., 1957, 17, 809. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the relationship of certain personality character- 
istics of men, as measured by the MMPI, to 
college achievement. The findings suggested: (1) 
When intelligence was properly controlled, the 
MMPI failed to define the differential person- 
ality characteristics of under- and overachievers, 
and (2) Many of the MMPI personality char- 
.acteristics found in past studies to differentiate 
under- and overachievers actually can be ascribed 
to the influence of intelligence. 


29. Yeomans, W. N., & Lundin, R. W. 
The relationship between personality ad- 
justment and scholarship achievement in 
male college students. J. genet. Psychol, 
1957, 57, 213-218. 


Men in the top and bottom quarters of both 
freshman and senior classes at Hamilton College 
were administered the MMPI. Critical ratios were 
computed for seniors, freshmen, top quarters and 
bottom quarters. The results may be summar- 
ized as follows: (1) A definite relationship was 
found between personality adjustment and aca- 
demic achievement among college men. Both the 
bottom quarters of the freshman and senior classes 
scored higher on the MMPI, particularly on the 
Pd and Ma scales; (2) men in both top quarters 
scored significantly higher on Mf; and (8) in all 
traits measured except Mf and D, the freshman 
groups showed poorer adjustment than the senior 
groups. 


80. Zeaman, Jean B. Some of the per- 
sonality attributes related to achievement 
in college: A comparison of men and 
women students. Dissert. Abstr., 1958, 18, 
290-291. 


In an effort to distinguish between the non- 
intellectual factors associated with achievement 
in men and women, the MMPI’s of 40 high 
achieving and 87 low achieving men, and 40 high 
achieving and 87 low achieving women were 
analyzed. Low achievers of both sexes were found 
to be significantly more hypomanic and less con- 
ventional than high achievers. This was especially 
true of low achievers who had scored above aver- 
age in the ACE. 
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C. Correlation with Rating Criteria 


81. Abeles, N. A study of the charac- 
teristics of counselor trainees. Dissert. 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 2204-2205. 


This study was made in an effort to identify 
measurable characteristics of counselor trainees. 
The MMPI was one among about ten measures 
used. Significant MMPI profile patterns differ- 
entiating the more and less promising groups of 
counselor trainees were found. 


82. Berdie, R. F. Changes in self-rat- 
ings as a method of evaluating counseling. 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1954, 1, 49-54. 


A comparison was made between initial MMPI 
scores with self-descriptions obtained on groups 
of counselees and controls before and after a 
period of personal counseling. The subjects were 
able to describe their interests (as reflected in 
the SVIB) and intellectual potential (ACE), but 
only negligible relationships were shown between 
their personality ratings and MMPI values. The 
highest correlation was obtained between ratings 
of depression and scale 2 values. 


83. Black, J. D. The interpretation of 
MMPI profiles of college women. Dissert. 
Abstr., 1958, 13, 870-871. (Also in G. S. 
Welsh & W. G. Dahlstrom, Basic readings 
on the MMPI. Minneapolis: Univer. of 
Minn. Press, 1956, 562-573.) 


College women were classified by their peers 
along the following dimensions: (1) Most likeable; 
(2) Most independent; (3) Most shy; (4) Naive; 
(5) Career-minded; (6) Doesn’t fit in; (7) Best 
leader; (8) Aggressive; (9) Athletic; (10) Most 
sensitive; and (11) Best conversationalist. The 
findings clearly demonstrated that college women 
thus classified obtained MMPI scores and pro- 
file patterns which in many cases differentiate 
them from college women in general at Stanford. 


34. Booth, L. G., Jr. Personality traits 
of athletes as measured by the MMPI. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 1958, 
29, 127-138. 


Athletes engaged in team, individual or in a 
combination of the activities were rated as good 
or poor competitors. The MMPI was then ad- 
ministered to athletes and nonathletes and the 
results obtained were as follows: (1) Nonathletes 
scored significantly higher on the Mf scale than 
did athletes, and (2) a group of 22 items were 
found which differentiated “good” and “poor” 
competitors. 


85. Drake, L. E. MMPI profiles and 
interview behavior. J. counsel. Psychol., 
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1954, 1, 92-95. (Also in G. S. Welsh & W. 
G. Dahlstrom. Basic readings on the 
MMPI. Minneapolis: Univer. of Minn. 
Press, 1956, 173-177.) 


Evaluations by counselors of college students 
were compared with scores on the MMPI. Those 
cases who were rated to be difficult to deal with 
(e.g., aggressive or opinionated) had achieved ele- 
vated Pd and Ma scales and low Mf scores. The 
“shy” group was characterized as having scales 
Si and Pt coded high with a deficiency of Si in 
the low codes. The nonresponsive group had 
Pa and Pt coded high with an absence of Mf 
coded high. 


86. Drake, L. E. Interpretation of MMPI 
profiles in counseling male clients. J. coun- 
sel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 83-88. 


This study is an extension of Drake’s 1954 
“MMPI Profiles and Interview Behavior,” ex- 
cept that the number of descriptive categories 
has been increased from 8 to 34 and the num- 
ber of cases from 1080 to 2634. 


87. Michaelis, J. U., & Tyler, F. T. 
MMPI and student teaching. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1951, 85, 122-124. 


The relationship of MMPI scales 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 to success in student teaching 
were evaluated. The subjects were 56 women 
enrolled in student teaching and the criterion 
of success was a rating obtained from the stu- 
dents’ supervisors on a standardized form. The 
findings were as follows: (1) The reliabilities of 
the subtests, with the exceptions of scales 6 and 
9 were high; (2) The subtests have very little 
value for predicting success in student teaching. 
However, the fact that there were differences be- 
tween high and low group (ratings) on scales 
8, 4 and 7 suggests that additional studies be 
pursued. 


88. Moore, C. H., & Colek, D. The re- 
lation of MMPI scores to practice teaching 
ratings. J. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 711-716. 


Practice teaching ratings were assigned to 
148 women and 42 men and three judges, work- 
ing independently of one another Q-sorted the 
ratings into 10%, 20%, 40%, 20%, 10% piles 
{e.g., from poorest to best ratings). Several tests 
were administered to the teaching candidates and 
it was found that neither the Gowan Teacher 
Prognosis Scale nor the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale discriminated between the extreme groups. 
The Marsh Sexual Deviant Scale also failed to 
discriminate between the best and poorest prac- 
tice teachers. On the MMPI, however, a linear 
relationship was found between best and poorest 
groups and scores on the Hs, D, Hy, Pt and Sc 
scales. 


39. Sloan, T. J., & Pierce-Jones, J. The 
Bordin-Pepinsky diagnostic categories: 
Counselor agreement and MMPI compari- 
sons. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 184-198. 


This study was designed to provide (a) a re- 
examination of the Pepinsky-Bordin system of 
diagnostic constructs, and (b) information regard- 
ing personality differences between category-classi- 
fied cases and noncategory cases. It was found that 
counselors used in this study showed better agree- 
ment in those used by Pepinsky in applying the 
diagnostic system. Also a number of MMPI scales 
revealed significant differences between category 
cases and student norms. 


40. Smith, D. W. The relation between 
ratio indices of physique and selected 
scales of the MMPI. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
325-331. 


At Vincennes University, 181 undergraduates 
were somatotyped and given the MMPI. The 
ectomorphic group had the highest Se and Si 
scores and the mesomorphic group achieved the 
highest Ma scale scores and the Si scores. These 
differences were significant at .01 per cent level. 


41. Snyder, W. U. The personality of 
clinical students. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 
2, 47-52. 


Senior and graduate students (N = 423) in an 
introductory clinical psychology course were given 
the MMPI and also were rated by four pro- 
fessors, on a scale from “good” to “poor” as to 
their probable outcome as clinical psychologists. 
Item analysis of the MMPI’s produced a scale 
of eleven items to distinguish between good 
prospective clinical psychologists and average or 
poor ones. None of the T tests obtained through 
application of the scale were significant. The 
Taylor, Welsh and Winne scales did not differ- 
entiate the two groups, but did reveal that stu- 
dents in an introductory general psychology 
course were significantly more maladjusted than 
were the introductory clinical psychology students. 


42. Tessener, R., & Tydlaska, Mary. A 
cross-validation of a work attitude scale 
from the MMPI. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 
47, 1-7. 


Twenty-six students were chosen on the basis 
of faculty ratings for a “good work” attitude 
group, and were matched by class rank and 
equivalent mean scores on a general intelligence 
test with a group identified by the faculty as 
having “poor work” attitudes. The MMPI was 
administered and scores on the Work Attitude 
and the Dominance scales were compared. On 
both scales a significant difference (.01 level) 
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was found between the two groups, and _ this 
suggested that these scales might be useful in 
determining motivation and underlying work at- 
titude toward college achievement. 


D. Empirical Discrimination between 
Groups 


43. Applezweig, M. H. Educational 
levels and Minnesota Multiphasic profiles. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 340-344. 


The purpose of this study was to relate the 
scores on the MMPI to levels of age, intelligence 
and length of education. The MMPI and the 
California Capacity Questionnaire were given to 
Denver Public School students and to Univer- 
sity of Denver students (259 males and 159 
females). Scores were tabulated by age and sex, 
education level and sex, and IQ and sex. Statisti- 
cally significant T score differences were shown 
to exist for eight of the nine MMPI scales for 
males and for five of the nine scales for females. 


44, Bier, W. C. A comparative study of 
a seminary group and four other groups 
on the MMPI. Stud. Psychol. Cathol. Univ. 
Amer., 1948, 7, 1-107. (Also reprinted in 
part in G. S. Welsh & W. G. Dahlstrom, 
Basic readings on the MMPI. Minneapolis: 
Univer. of Minn. Press, 1956, 586-609. ) 


A comparison was made between the MMPI 
scores of seminarians and matched (Catholic, 
single) groups of law, medicine, dental and 
liberal arts college students. The results sug- 
gested that greater differences exist between ad- 
justed and maladjusted individuals within groups 
than between groups. 


45. Blum, L. P. A comparative study of 
students preparing for five selected profes- 
sions including teaching. J. exp. Educ., 
1947, 16, 31-65. 


A comparison was made of the relationship of 
personality and interest factors curricula (educa- 
tion, mechanical engineering, journalism, medi- 
cine and law). The MMPI, the SVIB and a 
questionnaire (age, height, weight, size of family, 
father’s occupation, population of home com- 
munity, health and the source of interest in pro- 
fession being prepared for) were administered to 
125 University of Wisconsin male students (25 
each were selected from the various curricula). 
The greatest differences found between the five 
groups of professional students was in their voca- 
tional and nonvocational interest tendencies rath- 
er than in personality traits. 


46. Clark, J. H. The interpretation of 
the MMPI profiles of college students: a 


comparison by college major subject. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1953, 9, 382-384. 


The MMPI was given to 707 male and 763 
female students whose majors were in art, bio- 
logical science, economics, education, English, 
and foreign language. With few exceptions, the 
profiles for each major, while they do show 
statistically significant differences from the norms 
established for the general population, do not 
show significant differences from the average col- 
lege profile. 


47. Cottle, W. C., & Lewis, W. W. Per- 
sonal characteristics of counselors: II. Male 
counselor responses to the MMPI and 
GZTS. J. counsel. Psychol., 1954, 1, 27-80. 


The problem which the authors explored was 
to obtain a pool of items characteristic of coun- 
selors by contrasting the answers of male coun- 
selors in college counseling bureaus to those of 
male college students using the MMPI and the 
GZTS. Sixty-five male counselors and 65 college 
students were used as criterion subjects and the 
findings indicated that statistically significant dif- 
ferences between the two groups on the GZTS 
for scales R, S, E, O, F, P and M with the coun- 
selors securing the higher, or better adjusted 
mean score. The significant items are fairly even- 
ly distributed over the scales of the MMPI and 
GZTS. Thus no one scale appears to have an 
undue influence on the differentiating power of 
the items. 


48. Drake, L. E. Differential sex re- 
sponses to items of the MMPI. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1958, 37, 46. 


In order to determine whether sex differences 
could be identified by MMPI items, Drake ad- 
ministered the test to 2270 male and 1148 female 
undergraduate students at the University of Wis- 
consin. 3806 items yielded critical ratios be- 
tween the sexes ranging from 20 to 82.2; and 
of these items, 48 were chosen because more 
than 50 per cent of the females responded to 
these items in a manner in which less than 50 
per cent of the males responded. On a new 
sample, the male and female response overlap 
on the 43-item key was extremely small. 


49. Drake, L. E., & Thiede, W. B. Fur- 
ther validation of the social I.E. scale for 
the MMPI. J. educ. Res., 1948, 41, 551-556. 


In order to offer additional evidence regard- 
ing the validity of the Si scale, the investigators 
grouped 594 female students into two activity- 
participating categories: (1) Those who partici- 
pated in 0, 1, or 2 types of activities; and (2) 
Those who participated in 4, 5, or 6 types of 
activities. Highly significant differences were 
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found between mean Si scores for group 1 and 
group 2. The means for the group with greater 
activity-participation were in the extroverted di- 
rection. A second sample was divided into two 
groups and again the mean Si scores were sig- 
nificantly different between those groups. 


50. Fassett, Katherine K. Interest and 
personality measures of veteran and non- 


veteran university freshman men. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 338-341. 


Fifty veterans and 56 nonveterans, all fresh- 
man men coming to the University of Wisconsin 
Counseling Center in 1946-48, were studied with 
respect to their interest scores on the SVIB and 
personality scores on the MMPI. Interest scores 
and personality scores showed no significant dif- 
ferences between the two groups. 


51. Harder, D. F. Differentiation of 
curricular groups based upon responses to 
unique items of the MMPI. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1959, 6, 28-34. 


Comparing the mean scores of three curricular 
groups, business, education and engineering, on 
the nine clinical scales of the MMPI did not re- 
veal differences that were useful in describing 
these groups in terms of personality character- 
istics. New experimental keys for the curricular 
groups were developed and frequency distribu- 
tions of raw scores were made for each key. 


52. Kildahl, J. P. Personality correlates 
of sudden religious converts contrasted 
with persons of gradual religious develop- 
ment. Unpub. Ph.D. dissertation, New 
York Univer., 1957. (Dissert. Abstr., 1958, 
18, 2210-2211.) 


Intelligence and personality differences were 
investigated between sudden religious converts 
and persons of gradual religious development. It 
was found that the former were less intelligent 
and had higher MMPI Hy scale elevations than 
the latter group. 


53. Lough, Orpha M. Teachers college 
students and the MMPI. J. appl. Psychol., 
1946, 30, 241-247. 

No significant differences were obtained on 
any of the MMPI scales between students in 


the music curriculum (91) and those in the gen- 
eral curriculum (94). 


54. Lough, Orpha M. Women students 
in liberal arts, nursing and teacher train- 
ing curricula and the MMPI. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1947, 31, 437-445. Also see, Lough, 
Orpha M. Correction for “Women stu- 
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dents in liberal arts, nursing and teacher 
training curricula and the MMPI.” J. appl. 
Psychol., 1951, 35, 125-126. 


After comparing women students in four cur- 
ricula on the basis of MMPI scores, the author 
concluded that the Multiphasic has little or no 
value for educational selection and that its pri- 
mary use is in detecting those students who are 
in need of psychological or psychiatric counsel- 
ing. 


55. Norman, R. D., & Redlo, Miriam. 
MMPI personality patterns for various col- 
lege major groups. J. appl. Psychol., 1952, 
36, 404-409, 


Seven groupings of students (psychology & 
sociology; math, chemistry, and physics; engineer- 
ing; anthropology; business administration; art 
& music; geology) were contrasted with each 
other and with a total grouping minus their own 
particular grouping. They also rated their satis- 
factions with their major subject. The principal 
findings were: (1) Certain scales significantly 
discriminated major groupings from the remain- 
der of the students; (2) Significant MMPI differ- 
ences were found between strongly satisfied and 
satisfied-and-less students on scales 5 and 7. The 
former were higher on 5, the latter on 7. 


56. Rinne, K. W. A differential analysis 
of various group responses to character- 
istics of personality as measured by the 
MMPI. Unpub. Ph.D. dissertation, Indiana 
Univer., 19538. (Dissert. Abstr., 1958, 13, 
1263-1264. ) 


A differential analysis was made with respect 
to the nine MMPI clinical scales. The Ss were 
825 college students enrolled in seven different 
curricular areas. There appears to be a tendency 
on the part of six of the seven groups (account- 
ing, HPER, journalism, marketing, music and 
zoology) to deviate in the upward direction be- 
tween one-half and one standard deviation above 
a mean of 50 on seven of the nine scales (D, 
Hy, Pd, Mf, Pt, Sc and Ma). Education majors 
were in the most favorable position of all groups 
on six of the nine scales in regard to normal 


mean proximity. 


57. Rose, Annelies A. A study of home- 
sickness in college freshmen. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1947, 26, 185-202. 


In a sample of female college freshmen who 
on the basis of self-ratings were divided into 
“never homesick,” “homesick only once,” and 
“repeatedly homesick” groups, significant MMPI 
differences were found on scales Hs, D and Pt 
for the first and third groups. 
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58. Rosen, E. Differences between vol- 
unteers and nonvolunteers for psychologi- 
cal studies. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 35, 185- 
193. 


The MMPI’s of students who chose the option 
of taking the test (volunteers) and of students 
who volunteered for a personality study were 
compared with nonvolunteers (e.g., students who 
had to take the MMPI and who had to par- 
ticipate in a personality study). The results were 
that the volunteers indicated a greater tendency 
to admission of discouragements, anxieties and 
inadequacies and were less fascist, more intra- 
ceptive and less conventional. 


59. Spiaggia, M. An investigation of the 
personality traits of art students. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 285-293. 


Art students were found to be significantly 
higher than non-art students in mean scores on 
MMPI scales D, Pd, Pa, Pt, Sc and Ma. 


60. Sternberg, C. Personality trait pat- 
terns of college students majoring in dif- 
ferent fields. Psychol. Monogr., 1953, 69, 
No. 18 (Whole No. 403). 


The Kuder Preference Record, the Allport-Ver- 
non Study of Values and the MMPI were ad- 
ministered to 270 males, 30 from each of nine 
fields of study. It was found that (1) every major 
subgroup differed significantly from all other 
subgroups on at least one factor; (2) broader 
differences existed between areas of study 
(aesthetics, social science, human science and 
natural science) than between individual fields 
of study. The author believes that group pre- 
dictions are possible on the basis of his mean 
difference findings. 


II. Predictive Validity 


A. Prediction of Performance and Aca- 
demic Achievement 


61. Barthol, R. P., & Kirk, Barbara A. 
The selection of graduate students in pub- 
lic health education. J. appl. Psychol., 
1956, 40, 159-163. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether tests could improve significantly the 
procedures used to select students for admis- 
sion to a graduate program leading to an MPH 
degree in Public Health Education. The MMPI 
was useful for negative screening, but did not 
seem to be able to predict success. 


62. Bendig, A. W., & Klugh, H. E. A 
validation of Gough’s Hr scale in predict- 
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ing academic achievement. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1956, 16, 516-523. 


Correlations between four variables were re- 
ported for men and women college students 
(N = 422) in two different semesters. The vari- 
ables were: Self-reported ¢ tat averages, 
high school graduating re«x, od scores on 
Gough’s Hr scale and Taylor’s Manifest Anxiety 
Scale. Both Hr and high school rank were posi- 
tively correlated with QPA in all groups with 
Hr showing a median correlation of about .32. 
The multiple correlation of those two variables 
with QPA was about .45. 


' 68. Brown, P. L., & Berdie, R. F. Driv- 
er behavior and scores on the MMPI. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 44, 18-21. 


A group of 993 men was administered MMPI 
when they were freshmen in college. From 4 to 
6 years after this their driving records were 
investigated, and a very small but statistically 
significant relationship was observed between 
scores on the Pd and Ma scales and the number 
of accidents and violations of these individuals 
(elevated for poor drivers). 


64. Chansky, N. M., & Bregman, M. 
Improvement of reading in college. J. educ. 
Res., 1957, 51, 313-317. 


Scores on various tests including the MMPI 
were collected from students taking a course in 
reading improvement. The data suggested that 
the three best predictors of improvement are: 
(1) Pt score of the MMPI; (2) The Brown-Hol- 
man Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes; and 
(8) The ACE L score. The intercorrelations sug- 
gest that the pattern of scores which predisposes 
a student to improvement in reading is: low Pt, 
low verbal aptitude, and good study habits. 


65. Drake, L. E., & Oetting, E. R. An 
MMPI pattern and a suppressor variable 
predictive of academic achievement. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 245-247. 


The group form of the MMPI was adminis- 
tered to 3480 entering male freshmen. The grade 
point averages were computed for the first semes- 
ter’s work for each individual. The MMPI’s were 
then coded according to the Hathaway system. 
All MMPI profiles with scales 8 and 9 paired 
high and low on Si were separated from the 
total group and these were divided into two sub- 
groups: (a) those with scale 5 coded high, and 
(b) those without scale 5 coded high. The grade- 
point average distributions were then tabulated 
for the two subgroups, and for the total group. 
These distributions were then tested for signifi- 
cance, Several important characteristics were 
demonstrated: (1) A rather complex pattern was 
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necessary to predict the criterion; (2) No single 
scale in this pattern differentiated the subgroup 
from the total group; and (8) that in order to 
predict behavior for a group, the group must be 
relatively homogeneous for the behavior. 


66. Frick, J. W. Improving the predic- 
tion of academic achievement by use of 
the MMPI. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
49-52. 


Scores obtained on the ACE and the MMPI 
clinical scales by 267 freshman women at the 
University of California were used as independent 
variables in a multiple-correlation procedure and 
grade-point average for the first two semesters 
was the dependent variable. The coefficient of 
determination afforded by the ACE alone was 
.23, while that derived from the selected bat- 
tery was .41. The 12 per cent index of fore- 
casting efficiency afforded by the ACE alone 
was increased to 23 per cent by inclusion of 
certain MMPI scales. 


67. Glaser, R. Predicting achievement 
in medical school. J. appl. Psychol., 1951, 
35, 272-274. (Also abstracted in Amer. 
Psychologist, 1951, 6, 298.) 


A trial test battery was studied for an enter- 
ing class of 150 medical students at Indiana Uni- 
versity in order to evaluate this battery as a 
medical school selection procedure. The criterion 
against which the tests were validated was the 
grade average at the end of the first year of 
medical school. The highest correlations with the 
criterion were the “Interpretation of Reading Ma- 
terials in the Natural Sciences” (r= .48) and 
the Miller Analogies Test (r = .38). The MMPI 
showed no relationship to achievement in the 
first year of medical school. 


68. Goodstein, L. D., & Kirk, Barbara 
A. A six-year follow-up study of gradu- 
ate students in public health education. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1961, 45, 240-243. 


Six years after graduation, those students who 
had the most background in public health prior 
to entering the program and who were rated as 
having the best adjusted MMPI profiles were 
rated as the most successful by 7 counseling psy- 
chologists who had some experience with the 
training program. While a comparison of the 
1959 mean MMPI profile with its 1952 counter- 
part indicated virtually no change, an inspection 
of the individual profiles suggested considerable 
change. The six most and six least successful 
MMPI profiles were compared. Most successful 
showed an increase over time in the mean score 
on every scale but Hs; while the least successful 
showed a decrease in the mean score on every 
scale with the largest decreases on Hs, Sc, Pt 
and Ma. 


69. Gough, H. G., & Pemberton, W. H. 
Personality characteristics related to suc- 
cess in practice teaching. J. appl. Psychol., 
1952, 36, 307-309. (Also reprinted in G. S. 
Welsh & W. G. Dahlstrom, Basic readings 
on the MMPI. Minneapolis: Univer. of 
Minn. Press, 1956.) 


From MMPI protocols of 96 male practice 
teaching candidates, the authors attempted to 
predict success in practice teaching. The cri- 
terions of success were supervisor ratings on (1) 
personal relations with students and teachers, (2) 
command and use of subject matter, (8) teaching 
skill, and (4) class management. (Outstanding, 
good, fair, and poor were the rating adjectives.) 
It was demonstrated that single scales of the 
MMPI showed little validity, but various pat- 
terns and indices revealed considerable promise. 


70. Hackett, H. R. Use of the MMPI 
to predict college achievement. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1955, 2, 68-69. 


Based on the assumption that nonability fac- 
tors play an important role in determining col- 
lege achievement, the MMPI was administered to 
82 North Dakota Agricultural College freshmen 
in an effort to test the hypothesis that scores 
achieved on the MMPI were related to later 
achievement in college. The criterion of achieve- 
ment were grades obtained in course work. The 
findings were (1) that the K, Pd, Ma and Hs 
scales were valid predictors of academic achieve- 
ment; (2) Pd and K seem to be measuring some- 
what the same factor as the ACE; and (8) the 
number of negative correlations between grades 
and MMPI scores would tend to substantiate the 
assumption that good adjustment is important to 
college achievement. 


71. Hewer, Vivian H. A comparison of 
successful and unsuccessful students in the 
Medical School at the University of Min- 
nesota. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 164-168. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether any of the tests currently used at the 
University of Minnesota, including the MMPI, 
can be used to predict success in medical school. 
The following conclusions were offered: (1) Suc- 
cessful medical students make significantly higher 
grades in their premedical courses than do un- 
successful students. (2) Successful students make 
significantly higher scores on the Minnesota Medi- 
cal Aptitude test and on the ACE. (8) Unsuc- 
cessful students had a significantly higher score 
on the L scale of the MMPI. (4) Experienced 
psychologists were unable to identify successful 
and unsuccessful medical students through the 
use of either SVIB or MMPI profiles. 
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72. Hoyt, D. P., & Norman, W. T. Ad- 
justment and academic predictability. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1954, 1, 96-99. 


Groups of “maladjusted” and “normal” fresh- 
man students, selected according to MMPI scores, 
were studied to test the hypothesis that “malad- 
justment” significantly affects college achievement 
by producing both under- and overachievement. 
As a consequence, the correlation between grades 
and ability should be lower for maladjusted stu- 
dents than for students with normal scores. The 
conclusions drawn from the findings were: (1) 
The Ohio State Psychological examination pre- 
dicts grades more accurately for freshman men 
with “normal” MMPI profiles than for those with 
very deviant profiles. (2) The relationship be- 
tween “predictability” and “adjustment” is less 
clear when the ACE is the measure of aptitude. 
(3) No differences are found in the percentage 
of over- and underachievers who score high or 
low on any MMPI scale. 


78. James, R. W. Selection of graduate 
students: (1) The adequacy of certain 
measures for differentiating between two 
groups of master candidates. (2) The 
value of these measures in prognosing 
graduate academic achievement. Unpub. 
Ph.D. dissert., New York Univer., 1950. 
(Also abstracted in Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 
11, 53-54. ) 


The MMPI proved to be inadequate in show- 
ing any relationship between emotional adjust- 
ment and performance in any of the areas under 
study. 


74. Kelly, E. L., & Fiske, D. W. The 
prediction of performance in clinical psy- 
chology. Ann Arbor: Univer. of Michigan, 
1951. 


Students entering training for clinical psycholo- 
gy were tested with predictors of all types. Cri- 
terion data, collected over a period of years, 
included information on the trainee’s ability as 
a therapist, as a diagnostician and as a student 
of research methods. The correlations between 
the regular 9 scales of the MMPI and “aca- 
demic,” “therapy,” “diagnostic” and “clinical com- 
petence” criteria were .26, —.16, —.12 and 
—.16 respectively. These correlations were con- 
sidered much too small to be of value in selec- 
tion or guidance of potential clinical psychology 
trainees. 


75. LaBue, A. C. Personality traits and 
persistence of interest in teaching as a vo- 


cational choice. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
362-365. 
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Four groups, each of 50 Ss, were divided along 
male, female and persistent, nonpersistent dimen- 
sions. Nine scales of the MMPI were analyzed 
to determine whether significant differences could 
be found on the MMPI scales between persistent 
and nonpersistent Ss. The criterion, persistence, 
was established on the basis of whether or not 
students at Syracuse University completed a pro- 
gram of teacher preparation after having made 
application for admission to such a program. 
The author concluded that neither among the 
females nor the males was there any one trait 
that could be used to predict persistence of in- 
terest in teaching as a vocational choice. 


76. Lehman, C. F. A comparative study 
of instrumental musicians on the basis of 
the Otis intelligence test, the Kwalwasser- 
Dykema Music Test, and the MMPI. J. 
educ. Res., 1950, 44, 57-61. 


Elevations on scale 5 (as well as low scores 
on scales 4 and 8) were related to persistence in 
a musical training program in various schools and 
colleges. 


77. Sanders, M. W. The prediction of 
academic success among university fresh- 
men in a school of education. Unpub. 
Ph.D. dissert., New York Univer., 1950. 
(Also abstracted in Microfilm Abstr., 1951, 
11, 63-64. ) 


The ACE and MMPI were administered to 
473 School of Education freshmen at N.Y.U. 
and honor point ratios were used as criteria. 
Regression equations were computed and it was 
concluded that neither measure alone nor the 
regression equation was acceptable for predict- 
ing the grades of individuals, although they may 
be suitable for group prediction. 


78. Schofield, W. A study of medical 
students with the MMPI. III. Personal- 
ity and academic success. J. appl. Psychol., 
1958, 37, 47-52. 


Using total honor point ratio at the end of 
the junior year of medical school as a criterion, 
freshman MMPI profiles were evaluated as pre- 
dictors of academic performance (83 male stu- 
dents). The author concludes from his findings 
that generally, when academic aptitude is con- 
stant, the likelihood of achievement up to ca- 
pacity becomes less as hysteroid, psychopathic 
and schizoid traits are greater. In the absence 
of any limitation on academic aptitude, the ad- 
mission to medical school of students showing 
chief deviations on the 8, 4. and 8 scales would 
appear to make for a lowering of the general 
level of scholarship of the medical school class. 
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79. Stone, D. R., & Ganung, G. R. A 
study of scholastic achievement related 
to personality as measured by the MMPI. 
J. educ. Res., 1956, 50, 155-156. 


Of 8317 female students entering an agricul- 
tural college, 68 were placed in a normal group 
on the basis of having MMPI T scores between 
40 and 60; and 126 were placed in a high group 
with a T score of 70 or above on one of the 
clinical scales. The two groups were then com- 
pared on the number graduated, average quar- 


‘ters completed, and grade point average. The 


results obtained were: (1) 88 per cent of the 
normal and 22 per cent of the high group gradu- 
ated (significant at the 5 per cent level); (2) The 
mean numbers of quarters completed were 7 for 
the normal and 6 for the high group (not sig- 
nificant); and (3) The means of the grade point 
averages differed by .4, on a 3-point system, 
with the normals achieving 1.9 and the highs 
1.5 (significant at the 1 per cent level). 


80. Weisgerber, C. A. The predictive 
value of the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory with student nurses. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1951, 33, 3-11. 


The MMPI was administered to 35 seniors 
and 87 juniors at St. Francis School of Nursing. 
Ratings on 19 traits were then obtained on these 
students from instructors and supervisors. The 
correlations between the rating scale and the 
MMPI were negative but statistically not signifi- 
cantly different from zero. The author suggested 
that the MMPI cannot be used for predictive 
purposes with a group of student nurses. 


81. Zwetschke, E. T. The function of 
the MMPI in determining fitness for stu- 
dent teaching at the nursery school, kinder- 
garten, and primary school level. Dissert. 
Abstr., 1954, 14, 500-501. 


Two groups of students, an original and a 
cross-validation group, were given the Miller 
Analogies, Cooperative Reading tests, and the 
MMPI. Teaching competency criteria on these 
students were obtained from ratings by super- 
visory teachers and student teaching grades. Of 
all the predictors, an MMPI profile analysis pro- 
duced the most stable measure for predicting 
teaching competency. A multiple regression equa- 
tion was developed which used the two best 
predictors: (1) honor point ratios for freshman 
and sophomore years, and (2) a profile score 
derived from three significant MMPI scale rela- 
tionships. A multiple correlation of .525, sig- 
nificant at the .01 level, was obtained for both 
groups. Item analysis produced a teacher-com- 
petency scale, but the latter did not improve 
upon the multiple regression equation. 


B. Prediction of Adjustment 


82. Hawkes, G. R. Use of the MMPI 
in screening college students for counsel- 
ing purposes. J. educ. Psychol., 41, 116- 
121. 


From a population of 1100 entering freshmen 
at the Utah State Agricultural College, two 
samples of students were drawn: an experimental 
group of persons whose MMPI Hs, D and Hy 
scales were two standard deviations above the 
mean, and a control group—matched for age, 
sex, class rank and scores on other tests—whose 
MMPI scores were within normal limits. The 
MMPI was found to be an adequate predictor 
of the extent of the student’s social participation, 
and the extent to which a student’s curriculum 
choice is concordant with his Kuder Preference 
Record interest scores. 


83. Kleinmuntz, B. The college malad- 
justment scale (Mt): Norms and predic- 
tive validity. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1961, 
21, 1029-1033. 


From a group of 126 freshman students who 
showed up at the counseling center and for 
whom orientation MMPI’s were available, 81 
were classified by two counselors as seeking “vo- 
cational-academic” counseling and 45 students 
were of the “emotional” counseling variety. Us- 
ing a cutting score of 15 on the M¢ scale (out of 
43 items) and sorting into the “emotional” group 
those students whose Mé scale scores were 15 
or higher, the author achieved 84 per cent “hit” 
rate. Likewise, sorting those students whose Mt 
scale scores were 14 or less, a “hit” per cent 
of 72 was achieved. 


84. Kleinmuntz, B. Screening: Identifi- 
cation or prediction? J. counsel. Psychol., 
1961, 8, 279-280. 


In a reply to Parker’s letter (see No. 86 be- 
low), the author pointed out that there is a 
logical difference between identification and pre- 
diction of a criterion. The author’s Mt scale was 
designed to identify maladjustment and is of 
value for screening purposes in that it can be 
used to call attention to persons who may be 
in need of counseling. Also data were cited 
in which the Mt scale’s predictive validity with 
limited samples was _ high. 


85. Mello, Nancy K., & Guthrie, G. M. 
MMPI profiles and behavior in counsel- 
ing. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 125-129. 


In an effort to determine whether persons 
with similar MMPI profiles show other char- 
acteristics and attitudes which differentiate them 
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sufficiently to permit the prediction of behavior 
in therapy, 153 males and 66 females who were 
clients seen for personal adjustment counseling 
were given the MMPI and a series of interviews. 
A checklist was constructed which contained cate- 
gories pertaining to presenting symptoms, major 
problems, and counseling relationships. Frequen- 
cies of categories and of MMPI scales were 
tabulated and compared. The distribution of 
MMPI T scores was demonstrated to be non- 
random. These results suggested that there are 
counseling behavior differences which are pre- 
dictable from MMPI profiles. An attempt to 
corroborate these findings by a checklist applied 
to new case files lent limited supporting evidence. 


86. Parker, C. A. Letter to the editor. 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 88-89. 


The author tested Kleinmuntz’ MMPI malad- 
justment scale with 5 selected samples of uni- 
versity students. With a cutting score of 15 (out 
of a possible 48) the Mé scale achieved hit per- 
centages of 79, 46, 65, and 76 for “No Counsel- 
ing,” “Emotional Counseling,” “Vocational Coun- 
seling” and an “Adjusted” sample of engineering 
students respectively. These results were based 
on scores students had made at the time they 
entered school, and who had subsequently either 
presented themselves for emotional or vocational 
counseling and students who were randomly 
chosen from a “No counseling” sample. After re- 
porting a hit percentage of 74 for a new group 
of “Emotional Counseling” students who were 
tested at the counseling center, Parker concludes 
that the Mt scale discriminates between “adjusted” 
and “maladjusted” students ai the time of coun- 
seling, but it likely will not do so in a routine 
battery. 


87. Parker, C. A. The predictive use of 
the MMPI in a college counseling center. 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 154-158. 


Using an experimental group of 279 students 
who took the MMPI at the time they were evalu- 
ated for counseling, and a control group of 182 
students from psychology classes, the author test- 
ed three hypotheses: (1) The complete MMPI is 
more useful than a short form; (2) the inventor- 
ies taken when counseling is requested would 
show more personality disturbance than those 
taken at the time of entrance to school; and 
(3) persons who are more motivated for treatment 
are likely to be more disturbed and to have 
greater anxiety as reflected in the MMPI. All 
three hypotheses were supported by the findings. 


88. Pumroy, D. K. Some counseling be- 
havior correlates of the Social Desirability 
scale. J. counsel. Psychol., 1961, 8, 49-53. 


Forty males who had received counseling at 
the University of Maryland Counseling Center 
and had taken the MMPI were evaluated with 
regard to Edwards SD (Social Desirability) scale 
and certain counseling behaviors. Significant re- 
lationships were found between the SD scale and 
(1) the number of appointments the client left 
early, (2) the total of appointments missed, and 
(8) total number of interviews. There was a 
positive significant relationship between the rating 
of success in counseling and the SD scale. 


89. Pustell, T. E. A note on the use of 
the MMPI in college counseling. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1958, 5, 69-70. 


The study set out to test the hypothesis that 
an opportunity given to students for self-referral 
to a psychological counselor will be more attrac- 
tive to the more poorly adjusted students. On 
the basis of the results reported, the author 
concluded that an opportunity for a _profes- 
sional discussion of one’s personality tends to 
attract neither the more poorly nor the better 
adjusted students in any disproportionate fashion. 


90. Terwilliger, J. S., & Fiedler, F. E. 
An investigation of determinants inducing 
individuals to seek personal counseling. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 288. 


Contrasted a group of students at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois who sought help from the coun- 
seling bureau for personality and adjustment 
problems with a gener i group of students not 
appearing at the counseling center. The MMPI 
measure available was the At scale of Taylor. 
The ten students seeking counseling had signifi- 
cantly higher scores on At (17.6) than those who 
did not seek help (11.8) at the .05 level of 
confidence, 


III. Construct Validity 


A. Group Differences 


91. Anderson, W. The MMPI: Low Pa 
scores. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 226- 
228. 


An experimental group consisting of 106 col- 
lege students who had made Pa scores on the 
MMPI below a T score of 40, and who had at 
least one counseling contact, and a control group 
of a random sample of 111 college students who 
had been seen for at least one counseling con- 
tact were classified under the following cate- 
gories from the counselor’s case notes: under- 
achiever, nonachiever, difficulty with parents, 
physical inadequacy, failure to return, and re- 
fusal to accept reality. It was shown that the 
experimental group (low Pa) had more academic 
difficulty than the control group in both the non- 
achiever and underachiever categories. Signifi- 
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cantly more low Pa group persons report some 
difficulty with their parents than control group 
students. This study was conducted in order to 
furnish some information as to the measuring 
of low Pa scores in a college population, and 
the authors venture the hypothesis that low Pa 
represents repressed or denied hostility. 


92. Chance, june E. Personality differ- 
ences and level of aspiration. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1960, 24, 111-115. 


Groups of college students classified as “sensi- 
tizers” or “repressors” by means of the Welsh 
A and R scales (MMPI) were compared in their 
performance on a group level of aspiration meas- 
ure (LOA). The situation was arranged so that 
Ss experienced failure on the LOA tasks. Sensi- 
tizers used a goal setting pattern closer to their 
real previous performance than did repressors or 
an equal tendency control group. Repressors did 
not show an hypothesized tendency to set high 
or compensatory goals. 


98. Gottesman, I. I. More construct 
validation of the ego-strength scale. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 342-346. 


The Es scale was administered to a variety 
of samples: superior adults, psychiatric adults, 
emotionally disturbed adolescents, normal adoles- 
cents, and severe delinquents. The scale broadly 
discriminated between psychiatric and nonpsychi- 
atric adults and adolescents. It did not dis- 
criminate between different degrees of psychi- 
atric incapacitation nor between delinquent and 
nondelinquent adolescents. 


94. Grater, Harry. Impulse repression 
and emotional adjustment. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 24, 144-149. 


A scale of behavior standards called the Moral 
Ethical Value scale and the MMPI were ad- 
ministered to a population of 136 single, white, 
Protestant college females. Ss were divided into 
depressive, hysterical, hypochondriacal and non- 
neurotic groups on the basis of scores received 
on the neurotic triad of the MMPI. The groups 
were compared on the scores they received on 
the Moral Ethical Values scale. The results of 
this research are antithetical to the impulse re- 
pression theory of anxiety. From this theory one 
would predict greater restriction of behavior to 
characterize the neurotic groups. In some com- 
parisons the direct opposite of these predicted 
results was found, 


95. Griffith, A. V., Upshaw, H. S., & 
Fowler, R. D. The psychasthenic and hy- 
pomanic scales of the MMPI and uncer- 
tainty in judgments. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 
14, 385-386. 
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Two hypotheses were tested and confirmed: 
(a) That individuals with elevations on the Pt 
scale will render more “doubtful” judgments 
than individuals with Ma scale profiles in a 
psychophysical weight discrimination experiment, 
and (b) individuals with MMPI profiles that have 
no scale scores greater than 60 and less than 30 
(“dull” profiles) will render “doubtful” judg- 
ments to a number of times intermediate to the 
Pt and Ma groups. The three groups were 
chosen from among 1200 freshmen entering Uni- 
versity of Alabama: The Pt group consisted of 
28 males and 16 females with 7'2 profiles; the 
Ma group had 80 males and 14 females with 
9'4 profiles, and the “dull” profile group con- 
sisted of 86 males and 5 females. The mean 
number of total “doubtful” judgments were 41.9, 
20.1 and 81.0 for the Pt, Ma and “dull” profile 
groups respectively. The differences were all 
statistically significant and support the two hy- 
potheses, 


96. Kleinmuntz, B. An extension of the 
construct validity of the ego strength scale. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 463-464. 


It was hypothesized that if the Es scale really 
measures ego strength, then adjusted college 
students should achieve higher scores on this 
scale than maladjusted students. This notion 
was supported by demonstrating that the mean 
Es scale score for a group of adjusted college 
students (e.g., no counseling contacts) was sig- 
nificantly higher than that of maladjusted stu- 
dents (personal counseling contacts). Also, the 
K scale scores of the adjusted students were sig- 
nificantly higher, suggesting that they were more 
defensive in their test-taking attitudes than mal- 
adjusted students. 


97. Marlowe, D., & Crowne, D. P. So- 
cial desirability and response to perceived 
situational demands. J. consult. Psychol., 
1961, 25, 109-115. 


A social desirability scale derived from MMPI 
items was administered to Ss at two universities. 
For comparative purposes, the Edwards Social 
Desirability and’ the Barron Independence’ of 
Judgment Scale were also included in the study. 
Subjects performed a boring task for 25 min- 
utes, and then rated their attitudes towards 
the experiment. The major hypothesis of the 
study predicted that individuals with a strong 
need for social approval would express signifi- 
cantly more favorable attitudes towards the ex- 
periment than individuals with a relatively weak 
need for social approval. The prediction was 
confirmed on the basis of attitudes reflected 
on the authors’ new scale. Scores on the Ed- 
wards and Barron scales were not significantly 
— to the favorability of the subjects’ at- 
titudes. 
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98. Schubert, D. S. P. Personality im- 
plications of cigarette smoking among col- 
lege students. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 
23, 376. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the relationships between smoking and (1) manic 
depressive tendencies (Freud and Fenichel), (2) 
hysteria (Vallance) and (8) psychopathic deviate 
tendencies (Lynn). The MMPI Ma, Hy and Pd 
scales reflected some relationships between these 
variables and smoking. 


99. Smith, E. E. Defensiveness, insight 
and the K scale. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 
28, 275-277. 


Two investigations were made of the relation- 
ship between defensiveness and insight. Using 
45 male and 45 female University of Delaware 
summer students and 26 supervisors in a large 
eastern corporation, the author concludes the 
following: (1) Individuals who behave defensively 
in groups are low in insight; (2) the K scale is 
not an adequate measure of defensiveness on 
normal populations; (8) greater caution should 
be exercised in the use of clinically derived 
measures on normal populations. 


100. Welsh, G. S., & Sullivan, P. L. 
MMPI configurations in passive-aggressive 
personality problems. Unpublished materi- 
als, 1952. (Also in W. G. Dahlstrom and 
G. S. Welsh, An MMPI Handbook. Minne- 
apolis: Univer. of Minn. Press, 1960.) 


The problem of active hostility and passive 
aggressiveness was studied by the researchers in 
a mental hygiene clinic. The MMPI profiles 
for 19 cases considered to be actively hostile, 
21 passively aggressive, and a control group of 
20 patients were inspected. Two indices were 
developed which seemed to reflect the configural 
characteristics of the two experimental groups: the 
active hostility index (AH) was simply the sum 
of the T scores on scales 4 and 9; the passive 
aggressive index was PAI= (Hy + 100) minus 
(Pd + 2 Pa). Data obtained on 57 college stu- 
dents were presented: On the AH score the 
students had a mean of 115 (SD of 18) and PAI, 
a means of —4 (SD 30). The authors concluded 
that more data are needed to determine the 
value of these indices. 


B. Factor Analytic Studies 


101. Crumpton, Evelyn, Cantor, J. M., 
& Batiste, C. A factor analytic study of 
Barron’s ego strength scale. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 16, 283-291. 
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The Barron Es scale of the MMPI was factor 
analyzed by the Thurstone centroid method and 
rotated analytically by the Kaiser Varimax method. 
Ss were 110 Veterans Administration psychiatric 
patients and 70 male medical students. Fourteen 
factors were extracted, 18 of which significantly 
discriminated the means of the two groups. Gen- 
erally, the results seem to support the contentions 
of Barron that the Es scale is a valuable tool of 
personality evaluation. Because the scale associ- 
ates good ego strength with the effective func- 
tioning of students, and less efficiently associates 
poor ego strength with the noneffective function- 
ing of psychiatric patients, it is proposed that 
what is being measured is the absence of spe- 
cific ego weaknesses, and not the presence of 
ego strength. 


102. Lingoes, J. C. MMPI factors of 
the Harris and the Wiener subscales. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 74-83. 


To test the merits of the two-factor versus the 
multifactor hypothesis of the MMPI as repre- 
sented by Wiener and by Harris, the author 
factor-analyzed the MMPI’s of four samples of 
subjects (neuropsychiatric patients and nonpa- 
tients, males and females). Nine factors were 
identified and it was concluded that: (a) reliabl 
more than two dimensions can be Seatanadtvibed. 
and (b) the “obvious-subtle” distinction cannot 
explain the present results (i.e., nine factors). 


103. Nelson, M. O., & Shea, Sally. 
MMPI correlates of the inventory of fac- 
tors STDCR. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 433- 
435. 


Inverse correlations (significant at the 1 per 
cent level) were obtained between the D and Si 
scales of the MMPI and factors S, D, and R on 
the STDCR. The Ma scale showed positive cor- 
relations (1 per cent level) with factor S and R. 
From the correlations it would appear that S 
(STDCR) may measure the same traits as MMPI 
variables D, Ma and Si; and that factor D 
(STDCR) seems to overlap with D and Si of 
the MMPI. 


104. Schmid, J. Factor analyses of pro- 
spective teachers’ differences. J. exp. Educ., 
1950, 18, 287-320. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
with factor analysis if a few common factors 
might adequately summarize areas of — 
achievement, and abilities of prospective teach- 
ers. Twenty-four variables were used in these 
analyses: Seven were derived from the Wash- 
burne Social Adjustment Inventory; seven from 
the Mooney Problem Check List; and four MMPI 
scales (2,5,9,0). The remaining six variables 
were personal data measures obtained from the 
student files. Data were obtained from 102 stu- 
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dents (51 males and 51 females) enrolled in the 
University of Wisconsin School of Education. The 
findings permitted the following conclusions: (1) 
Female students reflect the same attitudes toward 
teachers and the teaching profession as they have 
towards society in general. The Washburne SAI, 
Mooney PCL and the MMPI do not measure the 
same personality dimensions. (2) The factor pat- 
tern of male students shows a marked discrepancy 
from that of the females, and the personality 
measures used failed to separate on different 
factors. 


C. Studies of Internal Structure 


105. Cottle, W. C. Card versus booklet 
forms of the MMPI. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 
34, 255-259. 


The protocols of 100 college students yielded 
slightly higher scores on the booklet form than 
on the card form when these tests were adminis- 
tered in a counterbalanced order. The group also 
put fewer items in the Cannot Say category in 
the booklet form, which possibly contributed to 
the higher scores on that form. 


106. Dahlstrom, W. G., & Welsh, G. S. 
An MMPI Handbook. Minneapolis: Uni- 
ver. of Minn. Press, 1960. (Appendix L: 
Intercorrelations among the basic scales.) 


Intercorrelations among basic MMPI scales are 
presented in table form. The groups on which 
intercorrelations were based included 282 male 
and 273 female college freshmen, and 250 male 
college counselees. The intercorrelations are be- 
tween scales 8, 9 and 0 and scales P, L, F, K, 
Lid, 3:45: 55:6; 7;:8;; @: 


107. McQuay, J. P., & Truax, W. E. A 
comparison of the group and individual 
forms of the MMPI. J. educ. Res., 1952, 
45, 609-614. 


One hundred male freshmen who had initially 
been tested with the booklet form of the MMPI 
on admission to the University of Wisconsin were 
retested with the card form of the test when 
they appeared at the student counseling center. 
The time lapse between the original and the re- 
test ranged from 8 to 178 days. The group form 
yielded consistently higher scores than the indi- 
vidual form. Also 40 to 50 per cent of the retest 
scores fell within + or —5 T score points of the 
original score for all scales except 2 and 7. Iden- 
tical T score values were found upon retest on 
the L scale in 70 per cent and on the F scale in 
40 per cent of the protocols. 


108. Tyler, F. T., & Michaelis, J. U. K 
scores applied to MMPI scales for college 
women. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1953, 18, 
459-466. 
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On the basis of MMPI’s administered to 56 
college women and interscale correlations with 
and without K scale corrections, it was concluded 
that the K scale added little, if anything, to the 
meaning of the clinical scales of the MMPI. 


109. Windle, C. The relationships 
among five MMPI anxiety indices. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 61-63. 


Fifty-five female undergraduate students at the 
State University of Iowa were given the MMPI 
twice, with a one-week interval between tests. 
On the basis of high correlations obtained be- 
tween Purcell’s anxiety index and both Taylor’s 
anxiety scale and Welsh’s anxiety index, it was 
concluded that if there is any unitary anxiety 
factor, Purcell’s index best measures that factor. 


D. Studies of Change over Occasions 


110. Gallagher, J. J. MMPI changes 
concomitant with client-centered therapy. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1953, 17, 334-338. (Al- 
so in G. S. Welsh & W. G. Dahlstrom, Basic 
readings on the MMPI. Minneapolis: Uni- 
ver. of Minn. Press, 1956.) 


The posttherapy MMPI’s of 41 Penn State stu- 
dents were compared with pretherapy scores, and 
it was demonstrated that (a) all scales, except K 
and Ma, were lower on the posttherapy tests; 
(b) the posttherapy mean T scores remained high- 
er than random college test scores; and (c) the 
discomfort scales, D, Pt and Hs, showed the 
greatest changes and Hy, Pd and Ma showed the 
least tendency to change. 


111. Gibson, R. L., W. U. Snyder, and 
W. S. Ray. A factor analysis of measures 
of change following client-centered thera- 
py: J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 83-90. 


The authors demonstrated that self-ratings of 
change by clients in client-centered counseling 
were significantly correlated with MMPI scale 2 
values (—.51). Independent judgments of the 
change in the counselees (based on interview 
rae were also correlated with scale 2 values 
(—.45). 


112. Greenfield, N. S. Personality pat- 
terns of patients before and after applica- 
tion for psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 280. 


For 81 students, the author compared college 
admission MMPI’s and ones obtained at time 
of contact with the health service. The scores 
on the two administrations did not differ more 
than expected by chance, although on the aver- 
age eleven months had elapsed from one ad- 
ministration to the other. 
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113. Greenfield, N. S., & Fey, W. F. 
Factors influencing utilization of psycho- 
therapeutic services in male college stu- 
dents. J. clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, 276-279. 


Studied a group of 132 counselees at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin who had been tested as en- 
tering freshmen and had sought psychiatric help 
some time during their four years of college 
attendance. The authors evaluated the relation- 
ship between selected MMPI indices and length 
of time between testing and appearance at the 
student health service. They found no depend- 
able relationship between length of delay in 
seeking psychiatric help with Welsh’s anxiety in- 
dex or internalization ratio, Gallagher’s maladjust- 
ment score, or the sum of scales 1, 2 and 7 
(Gallagher’s discomfort index). 


114. Layton, W. L. The variability of 
individuals’ scores upon successive testings 
on the MMPI. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1954, 14, 634-640. 


The MMPI was given once a week to 9 males 
and 6 females at the University of Minnesota 
for a period of 18 weeks. An analysis of vari- 
ance of ranks was performed and the following 
information was gleaned: (1) There was consid- 
erable intra- and interindividual variation on the 
MMPI’ over successive testings; (2) the sizes of 
an individual’s standard deviations on the vari- 
ous scales are a function not only of the indi- 
vidual but of the scales; (8) the variation in size 
of an individual’s scores is complex and is re- 
lated to time sequence of trials; (4) the configura- 
tion of an individual’s profile remained fairly 
stable throughout the series of successive test- 
ings; (5) relative to the group, on each of the 
scales, individuals tended to be consistent in 
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their ranking from trial to trial; and (6) there 
was no tendency for the group to vary systemat- 
ically on any of the scales from trial to trial. 
Hence the source of variation is individual. 


115. Schofield, W. A study of medical 
students with the MMPI: II. Group and 
individual changes after two years. J. Psy- 
chol., 1953, 36, 187-141. 


This is the second in a series of three papers 
and reported the changes in personality associated 
with two years in a medical school curriculum. 
(1) From their freshman to junior years the medi- 
cal students show a significant increase in the 
frequency and extent to which they are able to 
express negative attitudes regarding their inter- 
personal relationships (Pd). (2) The enthusiasms, 
confidence and general élan manifested in the 
freshman year show a very clear reduction by 
the junior year, although as a group, the medical 
students remain still above average in these re- 
spects (Ma). 


116. Stone, D. R., & West, L. L. “First 
day” orientation testing with the MMPI 
contrasted with a re-test. J. educ. Res., 
1955, 49, 621-624. 


Of the 842 men and 317 women entering the 
Utah State Agricultural College in 1957, 858 had 
“abnormal” MMPI profiles (T score of 70 or 
above, or 30 or below). The question asked was: 
“What would have been the results if such test- 
ing were postponed until later in the year?” A 
retest was made 5 months after the beginning 
of college. Out of the 127 students’ profiles 
studied who initially scored in the “abnormal” 
range only 48, or 38 per cent, were in the “ab- 
normal” range. Several speculative couclusions 
are offered. 





Normative Studies 


I. American Universities and Colleges 


117. Black, J. D. The interpretation of 
MMPI profiles of college women. Dissert. 
Abstr., 1958, 13, 870-871. (Also reprinted 
in part in G. S, Welsh & W. G. Dahlstrom, 
Basic readings on the MMPI. Minneapolis: 
Univer. of Minn. Press, 1956, 562-573. ) 


After comparing the mean MMPI scores of 
5014 college women with the original normative 
groups, the author concluded that MMPI profiles 
are not distorted by cultural differences and that 
local norms are not necessary. 


118. Brown, H. S. Similarities and dif- 
ferences in college populations on the Mul- 


tiphasic. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 541- 
549. 


The MMPI was administered to 542 general 
college freshmen at the University of Minnesota 
(176 males and 366 females) in order to deter- 
mine whether these freshmen could be con- 
sidered a sample of the original normal popula- 
tion of college students used by Hathaway and 
McKinley in the derivation of the scales. In ad- 
dition to the 265 original college sample’s profiles 
(110 females and 155 males) MMPI’s of 488 stu- 
dents (148 males and 340 females) were used 
in the comparison. On the basis of the compari- 
sons it seems that there are significant differ- 
ences among the several college populations on 
which MMPI data were available. Thus a valid 
interpretation of an individual profile on the 
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MMPI would seem to require knowledge of 
whether the group of which the individual is a 
member differs significantly from the original 
“college normal” population used in the con- 
struction of the MMPI. 


119. Brozek, J. Personality changes with 
age: An item analysis of the MMPI. J. 
Geront., 1955, 10, 194-206. (Also abstract- 
ed in Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 6, 397.) 


On most scales of the MMPI an older group 
of 233 business and professional men answered 
a somewhat larger number of items in the diag- 
nostic (scored) direction than did 157 college 
students. 


120. Fry, F. D. A normative study of 
the reactions manifested by college stu- 
dents and by state prison inmates in re- 
sponse to the MMPI, the Rosenzweig P-F 
study, and the TAT. J. Psychol., 1952, 34, 
27-30. 


The MMPI-related conclusions, based on 121 
male and 115 female college students and on 
114 male and 112 female prisoners, were as fol- 
lows: (1) The prisoners on the average scored 
higher than college students on all scales by 
one-half to one standard deviation; (2) male 
prisoners exceeded college males on Hs, D, Pd, 
Pa, Sc and Ma and exceeded female prisoners 
on Hs, Hy and Ma; (8) among college males, 
veterans scored higher than nonveterans on Hs; 
(4) female prisoners scored higher than college 
females on D, Pd and Pa; and (5) among college 
students, males scored higher than females on 
Hs and Pt. 


12]. Gilliland, A. R. & Colgin, R. 
Norms, reliability and forms of the MMPI. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1951, 15, 435-438. 


Samples of students from the University of 
Minnesota, University of Wisconsin and North- 
western were administered the MMPI. The most 
consistent deviations from the original standard- 
ization findings were the higher Mf scores for 
the college men. 


122. Goodstein, L. D. Regional differ- 
ences in MMPI responses among male col- 
lege students. J. consult. Psychol., 1954, 18, 
437-441. (Also reprinted in G. S. Welsh & 
W. G. Dahlstrom, Basic readings on the 
MMPI. Minneapolis: Univer. of Minn. 
Press, 1956. ) 


The college male groups included two samples 
from eastern colleges, three samples from mid- 
western colleges, and three samples from western 
colleges. The largest interregional differences 
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were found on the Ma scale (7.8 T score units). 
Among the eight sample scale means there was 
a striking similarity and the author therefore con- 
cluded that the development of regional norms 
was unnecessary. However, new cutting off 
scores were found to be essential for college 
MMPI interpretation. 


123. Hathaway, S. R., & McKinley, J. C. 
A multiphasic personality schedule (Min- 
nesota): I. Construction of the schedule. 
J. Psychol., 1940, 10, 249-254. (Also re- 
printed in G. S. Welsh & W. G. Dahlstrom, 
Basic readings on the MMPI. Minneapolis: 
Univer. of Minn. Press, 1956.) 


In most of the scale derivations of the MMPI, 
Minnesota “normals” were used and this group 
included a college reference sample comprised 
of 265 students. The percentage of normals giv- 
ing “True” and “Cannot Say” responses to each 
item is presented also in the form of an appendix 
(Appendix E) in W. G. Dahlstrom & G. S. 
Welsh, An MMPI Handbook. Minneapolis: Univer. 
of Minn. Press, 1960. 


124. Kleinmuntz, B. The college malad- 
justment scale (Mt): Norms and predic- 
tive validity. Educ. psychol. Measmt#, 1961, 
21, 1029-1033. 


T score MMPI norms for a maladjustment 
scale based on 208 teachers college candidates 
and on 825 entering freshmen were furnished. 
Marked differences in Mé scale scores between 
the various college groups suggested that separate 
norms must be computed before the scale is ap- 
plied to any one group. 


125. Schofield, W. A study of medical 
students with the MMPI: I. Scale norms 
and profile patterns. J. Psychol., 1953, 36, 
59-65. 


This paper reports normative data on the 
MMPI for 2 samples of undergraduate male 
medical students. Also the mean MMPI profiles 
are reported for these samples and are compared 
with similar data for a sample of normal adult 
males and for a large sample of college students. 
Some of the conclusions suggested are: (1) The 
two medical school samples (University of Min- 
nesota and University of Wisconsin) showed @ 
high degree of similarity in their MMPI profiles; 
(2) in terms of high point frequencies, the two 
medical student groups were found to be more 
like each other than like a general male college 
sample; (8) the general male college sample 
showed a distribution of high point frequencies 
which differed markedly from that of a sample 
of noncollege, normal males. 
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126. Sopchak, A. L. College student 
norms for the MMPI. J. consult. Psychol., 
1952, 16, 445-448. 

Normative data are presented from an MMPI 
testing of 316 male and 166 female University 
of Maine students. 

127. Tyler, F. T., & Michaelis, J. U. A 
comparison of manual and college norms 
for the MMPI. J. appl. Psychol., 1953, 37, 
273-275. 

The booklet form of the MMPI was given to 
1000 juniors, seniors, and first year graduate 
students at the University of California. College 
men appeared to be somewhat more feminine 
and less depressed when compared to the stand- 
ardization sample; and they obtained relatively 
lower scores than the standardization sample only 
on the Hs scale. Raw scores on the remaining 
scales had very similar T values on both sets of 
norms. 


II. Cross-Cultural Studies 


128. Rosen, E., & Rizzo, G. Preliminary 
standardization of the MMPI for use in 
Italy: A case study in intercultural and 
intracultural differences. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1961, 21, 629-636. 

Generally, MMPI differences between Italians 
and Americans are the formers’ greater readiness 
to admit to personality difficulties. Also there are 


interregional differences in MMPI scores within 
Italy. 
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129. Sundberg, N. D. The use of the 
MMPI for cross-cultural personality study: 
A preliminary report on the German trans- 
lation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 
281-283. 


A German translated 399-item version of the 
MMPI (validity scales, clinical scales and the Si 
scale) was administered to 120 University of Mar- 
burg students. The final German sample consist- 
ed of 60 men and 51 women; and their MMPI’s 
were compared with those of 1422 men and 760 
women entering the University of Wisconsin. The 
most notable feature was the absence of German 
MMPI codes without high points. All of the 
German profiles had one or more T scores over 
54. The author concluded that the differences 
between the two populations may reflect trans- 
lation differences rather than real psychological- 
cultural differences. 


130. Taft, R. A cross-cultural compari- 
son of the MMPI. J. consult. Psychol., 
1957, 21, 161-164. 


College students in Australia and the United 
States were used as comparison populations. The 
only significant differences between the two group 
means were on Mf: Both the male and female 
Australians appeared more feminine. On a com- 
parison of “abnormal” profiles, the Australian 
males obtained significantly more (.05 level), ab- 
normal scores on Hy, Pd, Mf, and Pa; the two 
female groups did not differ significantly on 
any of the scales. 





Response Set 


Dissimulation 


181. Bird, C. MMPI patterns under in- 
structions to deliberately fake various psy- 
chiatric symptoms. Unpublished Materials, 
University of Minnesota, 1948. 


A class in abnormal psychology was adminis- 
tered the MMPI, first under normal conditions 
and then again with instructions to simulate vari- 
ous specific diagnostic syndromes; following the 
completion of the course they were again re- 
quested to simulate these same syndromes. 
Bird’s students were noticeably better during their 
second simulation as evidenced by a decrease in 
mean F-K from 17.19 to 9.86. A cutting score 
of plus 4 and over would detect approximately 
81 per cent of the records of students who at- 
tempted the first simulation. 


132. Branca, A. A., & Podolnick, E. E. 
Normal, hypnotically induced and feigned 


anxiety as reflected in and detected by the 
MMPI. J. consult. Psychol., 1961, 25, 165- 
170. 


Ten college students took the MMPI under 3 
conditions: (a) Classroom demonstration; (b) hyp- 
notically induced anxiety; and (c) under instruc- 
tions to “fake” anxiety. The following conclu- 
sions were drawn: (1) The validity scales of the 
MMPI successfully identify 9 out of 10 dissem- 
blers and show that, in a state of hypnotically 
induced anxiety, valid profiles are obtained; and 
(2) significant differences in the diagnostic and 
validity scales between conditions of hypnotical- 
ly-induced anxiety and conditions of dissembling 
indicate that the former is different enough from 
the latter to strongly suggest that hypnosis is not 
a state of mere exaggerated cooperation. 


133. Cofer, C. N., Chance, June, & Jud- 
son, A. J. A study of malingering on the 
MMPI. J. Psychol., 1949, 27, 491-499. 
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Three groups of college students were used in 
this study, one of which took the MMPI honestly 
and then attempted to give an unfavorable, emo- 
tionally disturbed picture; the second took the 
test honestly and tried to give the best possible 
impression; the third took the test twice under 
normal conditions, For the “fake bad” group the 
best discrimination was that given by F alone, 
in which a cutting point of 20 (can score) and 
over identified all the dissemble records. For the 
“fake good” records, a combination of K plus L 
gave the best results, correctly classifying about 
74 per cent of the malingered profiles. 


134. DeSoto, C. B., & Kuethe, J. L. The 
set to claim undesirable symptoms in per- 
sonality inventories. J. consult. Psychol., 
1959, 496-500. 


The authors “balanced” the Pt scale so that 
there were 24 positively keyed items and 24 
negatively keyed items. This was accomplished by 
reversal of 15 of the 39 items which are usually 
keyed positively. The balanced scale was then 
administered to 44 Johns Hopkins summer school 
students and to 95 winter students. Another 95 
winter students took the original Pt scale. High 
positive r’s were obtained between the positively 
keyed and negatively keyed subscales. The Ss’ 
mean scores were not lowered by the reversal 
procedure, The authors conclude that acquies- 
cence is not important in the Pt scale. Instead, 
the authors speculate, the Pt scale measures a 
different response set: tendency to claim symp- 
toms. 


135. Gough, H. G. The F minus K dis- 
simulation index for the MMPI. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1950, 14, 408-413. (Also reprint- 
ed in G. S. Welsh & W. G. Dahlstrom, 
Basic readings on the MMPI. Minneapo- 
lis: Univer. of Minn. Press, 1956.) 


In a reanalysis of MMPI data obtained from 
several hundred university subjects who were 
instructed to “fake bad,” Gough applied the F 
minus K validity scales score (or dissimulation in- 
dex) and demonstrated that the index detects 
“fake bad” profiles. It has been less successful, 
however, in detecting positive dissimulation. Vari- 
ous F-K cutting scores and the proportion of cases 
properly classified by their use are presented in 
tabulated form. 


136. Gough, H. G. Some common mis- 
conceptions about neuroticism. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1954, 18, 287-292. (Also reprint- 
ed in G. S. Welsh and W. G. Dahlstrom, 
Basic readings on the MMPI. Minneapo- 
lis: Univer. of Minn. Press, 1956.) 
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An investigation of typical conceptions of neu- 
roticism was conducted by having subjects take 
the role of a psychoneurotic patient. The group 
which was instructed to dissemble included 
843 university students. Significant discrepancies 
were found between what the simulators and 
what diagnosed patients reported. Gough con- 
cluded that the dissemblers’ MMPI records be- 
trayed some stereotype misconceptions about the 
mental states of neuroticism. A 74-item scale was 


developed. 


137. Hunt, H. F. The effect of deliber- 
ate deception on MMPI performance. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 396-402. (Also 
abstracted in Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 8, 
349. ) 


With an ASTP co'lege group of 109 students 
and with U. S. Navy prisoners, Hunt found that 
an F-K index score of plus 11 and over a sub- 
stantial portion of records of Ss attempting to 
fake a psychiatric disorder could be identified. 
However, with a cutting score of minus 11 and 
below “fake favorably” profile of prisoners could 
be picked up, but 93 per cent of the supposedly 
honestly produced profiles of the college stu- 
dents were misclassified. Hunt concludes that 
F-K scores of 11 and over were highly suggestive 
of “faking bad,” but that more research would 
be needed before indices “faking good” would 
be practically serviceable. 


138. Mills, D. H., & Hannum, T. E. The 
transparency of the Taylor Scale of mani- 
fest anxiety in a college population. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1959, 43, 8-11. 


Five groups of Town State College students 
were given two administrations of the short form 
of MAS with instructions to appear either well 
adjusted, poorly adjusted, or honestly. The re- 
sults were as follows: (1) Preconceived set has a 
definite effect on the total score; (2) under stand- 
ard instructions, Ss made an attempt to appear 
well adjusted. The authors therefore concluded 
that the Taylor scale has transparency. 


139. Nakamura, C. Y. Validity of K 
scale (MMPI) in college counseling. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 108-115. 


Using an experimental group comprised of 70 
male and 55 female college freshmen, the author 
administered the MMPI under two levels of mo- 
tivation: one a relatively nonstressful situation, 
and a second where individuals would be highly 
motivated to “fake” good (referrals to the Disci- 
plinary Counseling Bureau for violation of uni- 
versity regulations). The results of the study sup- 
ported the validity of the K scale as a corrective 
measure for defensive test-taking attitude. 
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Social Desirability 


140. Buss, A. H. The effect of item 
style on social desirability and frequency 
of endorsement. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 
510-513. 


The author investigated frequency of endorse- 
ment and social desirability in relation to item 
style. Using 10 MMPI-like items, he wrote each 
item in seven different styles: “Trouble Control- 
ing,” “Can’t Help,” “Feel Guilty About,” “Tempt- 
ed to,” “Like Most People,” “Must Admit,” and 
the unelaborated content, The 70 items (10 con- 
tents, seven styles) were administered to college 
students and in addition, social desirability ratings 
were collected. It was found that item style 
significantly affected both social desirability wd 
frequency of endorsement. 


141. Crowne, D. P., & Marlowe, D. A 
new scale of social desirability independ- 
ent of psychopathology. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 24, 349-354. 


An alternative model to Edwards’ conception 
of social desirability was proposed. The Mar- 
lowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale was de- 
veloped and correlations were made between it 
and 17 MMPI validity clinical and derived scales. 
The results of the correlations were compared 
with those obtained from the Edwards’ SDS 
correlations with the same MMPI variables. The 
magnitude of the correlations of the new scale 
with the MMPI was considered to be more in 
accord with a definition of social desirability in 
terms of the need of subjects to respond in cul- 
turally sanctioned ways. 


142. Hanley, C. Social desirability and 
responses to items from three MMPI scales: 
D, Sc and K. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 
324-328. 


Ratings of social desirability of MMPI items 
were correlated with the probabilities that the 
items would be endorsed when the test was used 
as a personality measure. For the D scale (no 
K correction) the correlation between social de- 
sirability and probability of indorsement was .82 
and for the Sc scale (K corrected) the r was 
.89. New samples of students were then divided 
into “typical college,” High K (K greater than a 
T score of 64 and Average K (K between T scores 
48-53) groups. The correlations between social 
desirability ratings and probability of endorse- 
ments were .50, .38 and .66 for the “official,” 
Average K and High K groups respectively. The 
results were interpreted as demonstrating the 
validity of K as a measure of the set to respond 
to items in terms of their social desirability. 


143. Hanley, C. Social desirability and 
response bias in the MMPI. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 25, 13-20. 
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A reinterpretation of data from an extensive 
study by Wiggins (see No. 148) indicated that 
scales using both response frequencies and judged 
item content in their construction are superior at 
discriminating controls from subjects constructed 
to respond to the MMPI in a socially desirable 
manner. Whether scales were originally validat- 
ed by the “empirical” or the “rational” method 
is less systematically related to their effective- 
ness. 


144, Heilbrun, A. B., Jr. Personality dif- 
ferences between adjusted and maladjusted 
college students. J. appl. Psychol., 1960, 
44, 341-346. 

The MMPI K scale was used as a “generally 
accepted measure” of social desirability set in 
correlating responses to it with responses to an 
adjective check list. 

145. Heineman, C. E. In An MMPI 
Handbook by W. B. Dahlstrom and G. S. 
Welsh, Minneapolis: Univer. of Minn. 
Press, 1960. (See Appendix F.) 

Favorability ratings on each item of the MMPI 


‘Booklet form were obtained from 108 students 


in Introductory Psychology at the State University 
of Iowa. The values listed in the table indicate 
the degree to which an answer of True to each 
MMPI item would give a favorable or an un- 
favorable impression about the respondent. 


146. Rosen, E. Self-appraisal, personal 
desirability and perceived social desira- 
bility of personality traits. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 52, 151-158. 


Two hundred college sophomores took the 
MMPI three times: (1) usual manner (self-ap- 
praisal), (2) “true” answer for items personally 
considered desirable (personal desirability), and 
(3) “true” if it was thought that society would 
consider it desirable in a person of one’s own 
age (social desirability). The results were that 
(1) self-appraisal correlated higher with personal 
than with social desirability, (2) correlation of 
endorsement with desirability ratings was .87, and 
(8) the number of discrepant items by subjects 
correlated very strongly and negatively with K. 

147. Sheldon, M. S. Conditions affect- 
ing the fakability of teacher-selection in- 
ventories. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1959, 
19, 207-219 

The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, The 
Teachers Characteristics Schedule, and the MMPI 
were administered to prospective teachers in train- 
ing at U.C.L.A. The three experimental condi- 
tions that were investigated for their effects on 
fakability were order (whether the “honest” or 
“faked” inventory instructions are given first), 
identification (whether or not S signed his name), 
and responding set (whether or not S was given 
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a hint about how he should respond). For the 
96 Ss who were given the MMPI, order was 
significant for the K, Ho (Hostility) and Tp (teach- 
ing potentiality) scales. 


148. Wiggins, J. S. Interrelationships 
among MMPI measures of dissimulation 
under standard and social desirability con- 
structions. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 
419-497. 


Although two empirical measures of social de- 
sirability were relatively effective in identifying 
dissemblers, certain rational social desirability 
scales (e.g., SD of Edwards) were found to be 
poor predictors of the criterion. The rational 
social desirability scales which were ineffective 
in predicting dissimulation were found to be 
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substantially correlated with an independent 


measure of response bias. 


149. Wiggins, J. S., & Rumrill, C. So- 
cial desirability in the MMPI and Welsh’s 
factor scales A and R. J. consult Psychol., 
1959, 28, 100-106. 


The social desirability of items from two item 
pools (A and R) was rated on a 7-point scale by 
181 college students. The A items represent the 
“psychotic” dimension and tend to be of uniform- 
ly low social desirability value. The R items 
represent the “neurotic” dimension and are more 
heterogeneous and neutral in social desirability 
value. Correlations were presented between en- 
dorsement frequency and social desirability in 
these two item pools. 





New Scales? 


150. Altus, W. D. A college achiever 
and nonachiever scale for the MMPI. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 385-397. 

Ae: College achievement (26 items). 


151. Altus, W. D., & Tafejian, T. T. 
MMPI correlates of the California E-F 
scale. J. soc. Psychol., 1953, 38, 145-149. 

Et: Ethnocentricism (40 items). 


152. Beaver, Alma. Personality factors 
in choice of nursing. J. appl. Psychol., 
1953, 37, 374-379. 

Ne: Choice of nursing (66 items). 


153. Benarick, S. J. A personality re- 
lated measure of individual difference in 
judging complex behavior. Unpub. Ph.D. 
dissert., Pennsylvania State Univer., 1954. 

Jc: Judging complex behavior (50 items). 

154. Bendig, A. W. The development 
of a short form of the manifest anxiety 
scale. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 384. 

At-s: Manifest anxiety, short form (20 items). 

155. Booth, B. G. Personality traits of 
athletes. Unpub. Ph.D. dissert., State Uni- 
ver. of Iowa, 1957. 

Cp: Competitor (22 items). 

156. Burdock, E. I. A statistical tech- 

3All except one (No. 174) of the new MMPI 
scales listed here appear in Appendix I of Dahl- 
strom and Welsh’s An MMPI Handbook, Min- 
neapolis; Univer. of Minn. Press, 1960. Only 


those scales that are specifically relevant to col- 
lege populations have been included in the bibli- 


ography. 


nique for the isolation of personality types 
by means of the MMPI. Unpub. Ph.D. 
dissert., Univer. of California at Los 
Angeles, 1954. 

Cl: College counselee (59 items). 


157. Clark, J. H. Grade achievement of 
female college students in relation to non- 
intellective factors: MMPI items. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1953, 37, 275-281. 

Af: College achievement (55 items). 


158. Cofer, C. N., Chance, June E., & 
Judson, A. J. A study of malingering on 
the MMPI. J. Psychol., 1949, 27, 491-499. 

Mp: Positive malingering (33 items). 

159. Cook, W. W., & Medley, D. M. 
Proposed hostility and _pharisaic-virtue 
scales for the MMPI. J. appl. Psychol., 
1954, 38, 414-418. 

Ho: Hostility (50 items). 

Po: Pharisaic virtue (50 items). 

160. Cottle, W. C., & Penney, M. M. 
Personal characteristics of counselors. III. 
An experimental scale. J. counsel. Psychol., 
1954, 1, 74-77. 

Cs: Counselor personality (51 items). 

161. Drake, L. E. A social LE. scale 
for the MMPI. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 
51-54. 

Si: Social Introversion (70 items). 

162. Drake, L. E. Differential sex re- 
sponses to items of the MMPI. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1958, 37, 46. 

Sd: Sex differential (43 items). 
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163. Edwards, A. L. The social desira- 
bility variable in personality assessment 
and research. New York: Dryden, 1957. 

So-r: Social desirability, revised (89 items). 


164. Fordyce, W. E. Social desirability 
in the MMPI. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 
20, 171-175. 

So: Social desirability (79 items). 


165. Gibson, R. L., Snyder, W. U., & 
Ray, W. S. A factor analysis of measures 
of change following client-centered thera- 
py. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 83-90. 


Ao: Attitude toward others (20 items). 
As: Attitude toward self (20) items). 


166. Gough, H. G. Identifying psycho- 
logical femininity. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1952, 12, 427-439. 

Fe: Femininity (16 items). 


167. Gough, H. G. A nonintellectual in- 
telligence test. J. consult. Psychol., 1953, 
17, 242-246. 


Hr: Honor point ratio (16 items). 


168. Gough, H. G. The construction of 
a personality scale to predict academic 
achievement. J. appl. Psychol., 1953, 37, 
361-366. 


Ac: Academic achievement (18 items). 


169. Gough, H. G. Some common mis- 
conceptions about neuroticism, J. consult. 
Psychol., 1954, 18, 287-292. (Also reprinted 
in G. S. Welsh & W. G. Dahlstrom, Basic 
readings on the MMPI. Minneapolis: Uni- 
ver. of Minn. Press, 1956.) 

Ds: Dissimulation (74 items). 

Ds-r: Dissimulation, revised (40 items). 


170. Gough, H. G. California psycho- 
logical inventory manual. Palto Alto: Con- 
sulting Psychologists Press, 1957. 

Gr: Graduate school potential (14 items). 

Ie: Intellectual efficiency (89 items). 

Im: Impulsivity (21 items). 

Iq: Intellectual quotient (59 items). 

Lp: Leadership (50 items). 

Or: Originality (25 items). 


171. Gough, H. G., McClosky, H., & 
Meehl, P. E. A personality scale for domi- 
nance. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 
360-366. 


Do: Dominance (28 items). 


172. Gough, H. G., McClosky, H., & 
Meehl, P. E. A personality scale for social 
responsibility. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1952, 47, 73-80. 

Re: Social responsibility (32 items). 


173. Gowan, J. C., & Gowan, May S. 
A teacher prognosis scale for the MMPI. 
J. educ. Res., 1955, 49, 1-12. 

Tp: Teaching potentiality (98 items). 


174. Kleinmuntz, B. Identification of 
maladjusted college students. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1960, 7, 209-211. 

Mt: College maladjustment (48 items).3 


175. Marsh, J. T., Hilliard, Jessamine, & 
Liechti, R. A sexual deviation scale for 
the MMPI. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 
55-59. 

Sv: Sexual deviation (100 items). 


176. McQuary, J. P., & Truax, W. E. 
An underachievement scale. J. educ. Res., 
1955, 48, 393-399. 


Un: Underachievement (22 items). 


177. Mills, W. W. MMPI profile pat- 
tern and scale stability throughout four 
years of college attendance. Dissert. Ab. tr., 
1954, 14, 1259. 

Sb-f: Stability of profile, female (27 items). 

Sb-m: Stability of profile, male (31 items). 

178. Schultz, S. D. A differentiation of 
several forms of hostility by scales empiri- 
cally constructed from significant items on 
the MMPI. Unpub. Ph.D. dissert., Penn- 
sylvania State Univer., 1954. (Dissert. 
Abstr., 1955, 17, 717-720.) 

Hc: Hostility control (84 items). 

Hv: Overt hostility (14 items). 

179. Taylor, Janet A. A_ personality 
scale of manifest anxiety. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1958, 48, 285-290. 

At: Iowa manifest anxiety (50 items). 
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True False 


13 29 32 41 One. Sa Pare ee 
84 86 93 94 46 63 107 148 152 
124 142 236 238 160 163 242 407 
259 298 301 314 

8385 336 856 3861 

897 414 418 442 

455 516 544 555 
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Current Books and the Passing Scene’ 


Donald E. Super 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


It is late fall. Only one of our maples still 
retains its leaves, bright gold against the in- 
credibly blue sky of mid-November, holds them 
even after the big oak has shed its rich brown 
mantle. A blue haze hovers over the back fence, 
last lingering memory of flame-devoured leaves 
of yellow, red, and brown. a 

Would that the reviewer’s task were as simple 
and straightforward as that of the raker of leaves; 
would that the smoke that hovers after he has 
disposed of the leaves of black and white were 
as uniformly pleasant as that which comes from 
the pile in the neighbor’s garden! Truly, “when 
constabulary duty’s to be done, a policeman’s lot 
is not a happy one’—nor a reviewer's, either. 

One great impact of going through my six 
months’ accumulation of books and monographs 
leads to the conclusion that we need an alternate 
to the saying “Publish or perish”: my suggestion 
for it is, “Publish and perish!” For publication 
should lead to perishing, as well as save one 
from it, depending on the quality of the publi- 
cation. But it doesn’t seem to happen; people 
go right ahead and publish more of the same, 
and publishers keep on publishing more of the 
same—and it is no wonder that some of our 
colleagues in other disciplines look down on us, 
and that some of our courses develop the reputa- 
tion of being dull and devoid of substance! I 
remember a lecturer at Oxford—‘“Glimpses of the 
Obvious,” he was called. I have, in my current 
stack, several dull glimpses of the obvious. 

But there is ancther kind of impact, too, from 
going through the current collection. It is that 
there is, in print, a tremendous amount of wisdom. 
It is encouraging to note, along with all the items 
that should be out there in the incinerator, the 
things that seemed worth my reading time, wheth- 
er it.came from vacation at the beach or was 
compressed into this weekend’s precious isolation. 


1This issue devotes more pages to book reviews 
and test reviews than is the normal allotment. 
In addition there is an extensive annotated bib- 
liography as a prepaid “extra”. Some readers will 
be critical of this use of space but it seemed 
a good thing to do in this last issue of the 
volume when readers may be trying to catch up 
with 1962. Ed. 


Counseling and Guidance in Schools: A First 
Course, by C. H. Patterson (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1962), at first impressed me, from 
its title, as one more book that we could do 
without. But I was wrong, for Patterson had a 
reason for writing it. Reason for my radical change 
of position: Patterson saw a need for something 
different, and he has provided it. He seeks to 
provide a basic text which neither repeats material 
already covered in developmental psychology and 
individual differences, nor anticipates material 
to be covered in more detail in courses on tests 
and counseling. What is left are the implications 
of the setting for guidance, from a cohesive or 
integrating theoretical position, that of self theory. 


As one who has read other books and articles 
by Patterson might anticipate, the author does 
not hesitate to take a position, to criticize, mature- 
ly recognizing that a field does itself more good 
by being self-critical than by blandly saying, a la 
Coué, “every day in every way we are getting 
better and better” (yes, some of our other authors 
do say this). Patterson comments on the poor 
qualifications of most school counselors and cites 
data to support his evaluation (pp. 49-50). He 
is properly critical of certification of counselors 
as practised in most states (pp. 74ff.). At times 
he seems willing to settle for too little, as when 
he omits statistics from the training of school 
counselors (p. 71), but he later redeems himself 
by concluding that they must have an under- 
standing of this subject (p. 353) and by taking, 
with other individuals and groups currently dis- 
cussing the issue, the stand that two years of 
preparation are essential for competence as a 
school counselor. 


Being “client centered” (I insist on the quotes 
since no school of counseling has a monopoly 
of client interest) does not blind Patterson to 
the need for vocational guidance, although he 
is at times somewhat defensive about client-cen- 
teredness (e.g. p. 235). Chapter 8 is devoted to 
the subject, and reflects much of the current 
thinking of those interested in vocational counsel- 
ing methods, as well as dealing with vocational 
development theories. Occupational information 
is dealt with equally well, as an integral part 
of counseling and as seen currently by writers 
such as Rusalem, Samler, and Pritchard. 
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In general, the use of the current literature is 
excellent, involving not only references but dis- 
cussion of relevant data, theories, and opinions 
in the text. The literature on occupational sociol- 
ogy is somewhat lacking (e.g., the Blau, Jessor, et 
al. paper on occupational choice is not noted; 
Caplow, Hughes, and Merton are not indexed). 
There is one very unfortunate error, which arises 
partly from the timing of events but which could 
have been caught in a footnote: considerable use 
is made, on pages 54 and 66, of the draft of 
a report on psychology in the training of school 
counselors, draft which was not adopted or made 
official by the professional group which appointed 
the committee but was in fact contradicted in 
important ways by the report of the successor 
committee. It was the second report which was 
officially adopted, circulated, and printed in the 
March, 1962, issue of the American Psychologist. 
There is much good material in the Hoyt Com- 
mittee report, and it is easy to see that Patterson 
would want to use it, but he should have noted 
that this report was one step in a series, and 
that the final and official (Johnson Committee) 
report took the position that the requirement 
of teaching experience is just one of several pos- 
sible ways of making sure that school counselors 
understand schools and are acceptable to teachers. 

There is one odd slip, which should cause 
blushing in several places: the term “self-autono- 
mous” (p. 18) is used. What other kind of 
autonomy is there, or have the Soviets dreamed 
one up for their satellite countries? But I like 
such Pattersonian statements as: “Hence, the use 
of tests, where they are appropriate, may preserve 
the client-centeredness of the counseling relation- 
ship” (p. 151); and, “The counselor does not 
protect the client from reality, but accepts the 
assistance of reality” (p. 179). Patterson pays me 
the compliment, somewhere, of implying that I 
am really nondirective or client centered, but just 
don’t know it; I should like to return the compli- 
ment, and say that he has shown that he is 
really eclectic, and really does show itl 


So it’s a very good book. Floreat! 


Guidance in the Junior High School, by Harold 
F. Cottingham and William E. Hopke (Blooming- 
ton, Ill.: McKnight and McKnight, 1961), is a 
worry book, though I hate to write thus of things 
my friends have done. (A reviewer’s life is not 
a happy one!) Lest it seem, in these days of 
occasional recurring friction between counseling 
psychology and guidance, that I am just generally 
against guidance, let me remind anyone who is 
so misguided as to read this column more than 
once that I commented favorably on another book 
on junior high school guidance, by Johnson, 
Busacker, and Bowman, only a year ago. But 
this book is too full of lists supplied by people 
in the field, is primarily a reflection of what 
is going on instead of reflection on what is going 
on with ideas about its improvement. Even the 
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reflection is imperfect, for there is little recogni- 
tion of the often noted failure of the junior 
high school to fulfill its original exploratory func- 
tion, and as relevant a study as Overstreet’s and 
mine, which Johnson et al. made good use of at 
about the same time, is overlooked. Occupational 
information is dealt with in a way that shows 
no awareness of Rusalem’s ideas, nor of what 
Samler and Pritchard have been saying and writ- 
ing about it. Even the index reveals a mechanical 
reflection of lower forms of guidance life, e.g., 
the term “coffees” is indexed. If you must know 
why, see Cottingham and Hopke, p. 109. 


Counselor Selection, Education, Supervision, by 
Arthur M. Wellington (Ed.), (State College, Pa.: 
Counselor Education Press, 1962) is the descrip- 
tion by the counseling staff of Penn State of 
its current work and thought on these subjects. 
This could have been, like the efforts of some 
departments to get themselves into print by 
running the local presses, just so much wasted 
paper, more fuel for the leaf pile. But fortunately 
it is not: they have been doing some interesting 
things out there in the peace and quiet of 
the Pennsylvania woods and fields, and they have 
written them up well in this little booklet. 


The document is a useful recording of one 
department’s experiences; there are some good 
data on counselor loads, on the use of television 
in practicum training, on the use of advanced 
students to supervise first-year practica when the 
numbers skyrocket, on selection research, even, 
glory be, on criterion research! The selection 
research doesn’t go quite far enough in replica- 
tion or cross-validation, but it makes a good 
beginning and one gets the impression that the 
Nittany boys know what the score is, will go 
ahead with further validation. 

Two worries: students report they would like 
less psychology and more supervised practice, 
which I must confess reminds me of the occasion- 
al adult would-be student who warts to sign 
up for a practicum course without taking any 
theory or techniques courses. The program (p. 30) 
is not heavily loaded with psychology; surely 
what is needed is a judicious mixture of both, 
and more than can be gotten into one year. 
Second worry: “doctoral programs are individually 
developed for each candidate in light of his 
experiences . . .,” etc.: experience and observa- 
tion suggest, to this jaundiced observer, that 
this means that there is a shortage of truly 
advanced courses designed to train counselors 
at the doctoral level, so that patchwork programs 
must be put together for each advanced student, 
consisting of essentially master’s level courses or 
advanced courses in other areas. This may be 
unfair, as the post-master’s courses are not listed; 
but if unfair to Penn State, it is not unfair 
to a substantial number of departments, and 
Penn State should have avoided arousing the 
suspicion. But let’s leave the booklet with a 
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good note: there are many real evidences of 
creative and sound work. Floreant leones 
Nittenses! 

Guidance Policy and Practice, by Robert H. 
Mathewson (New York: Harper and Row, 1962, 
8rd. ed.), is by now familiar in its earlier editions 
to most readers in this column as one of the 
most thoughtful and creative of the basic guid- 
ance books. The third edition is really a new 
book, pitched at a somewhat lower level or at 
least more readable than the first and second 
editions. It assumes some background, but my 
reaction is that it is now suitable for full-time 
students in the second semester of a one-year 
master’s program, or part-time students nearing 
completion of the M.A., rather than just ad- 
vanced students. 

Perhaps a good subtitle for this edition would 
be “Mathewson on Guidance,” with both the 
good and bad connotations of such a title. For 
the book is essentially Mathewson, his wisdom, 
his experience. He has plenty of both, and it 
is well for us that he has taken the pains 
to share them with us. The elder statesman is 
a statesman (as for the “elder,” he is, like me, 
past the stage of growing a beard in order 
to prove that he can!). So much for the good 
connotations. Among the bad is the implication 
of minimal visible use of other sources of evi- 
dence and wisdom, tangential reference to, with- 
out discussion of, other opinions or relevant 
research, a sort of intellectual isolation of the 
kind one finds more often among good practi- 
tioners who are too busy to read than among 
professors who tend to read. There is reference 
to historical sources in Chapter 4, but one reads 
elsewhere that “There are those who. . .” (p. 151) 
without finding out who they are or why. Long 
lists of references are occasionally given, along 
with suggestions for further reading, but these 
are just numbers, with not even the titles made 
visible unless one turns to the_ bibliographies, 
much less any discussion of the materials referred 
to, which might help the reader judge whether 
or not the citations support the position (e.g., 
p. 155, last paragraph, end of first sentence) or 
of how the further reading might supplement 
what the author says (e.g., three and one-half 
lines of numbers in a footnote). It looks as though 
the author had intended simply to write about 
his own observations and experience, and as 
though the editor (who is reference conscious, 
vide p. x) had asked him to document, getting 
half-hearted compliance. Mathewson can discuss, 
as well as refer to—he just didn’t. 


But I should not, in my criticism, leave the 
wrong impression. The book is as good as ever, 
and it is up-to-date. Mathewson formulates, and 
faces up to, the problems of directive versus 
developmental guidance, of problem-point versus 
developmental counseling, of manpower utilization 
versus human development. He helped to pin- 


point these issues back in 1949, and his theme, 
as he notes, is even more relevant today than 
it was then. The exploratory, as contrasted with 
the choice-making, function of much educational 
and vocational guidance in schools is well treated. 
The implications of his definitions and concept 
of guidance and counseling for counselor training 
are fully explored and taken into account. The 
nature of the treatment, the program suggestions 
for different educational levels and for the period 
after school, make it clear that, for Mathewson, 
the term developmental guidance is not just a 
slogan. It has a theory, it implies procedures, 
and it makes demands of programs and services. 

Here is a book by an idealist who knows 
reality, by an observer who thinks about what 
he sees, an educator who points out implications 
of his thinking for action. He writes: “Advances 
in the sectors of professional training of school 
counselors, in the conclusions drawn from guid- 
ance research, and in the higher level of profes- 
sional understanding and discipline, all combine 
in startling contrast (in some areas) to the level 
of acceptable practice in schools. What is pro- 
fessed and what is accomplished are poles apart 
in too many cases” (p. 114). Legitur! 

An Epitaph for Vocational Guidance, by Ruth 
Barry and Beverly Wolf (New York: Teachers 
College Bureau of Publications, 1962), is, so 
help me, a monument to the freedom of the press 
in my home institution! It is also a monument 
of poor English, poor scholarship, poor technical 
knowledge, and a good basic theme distorted 
and hurt by all of the foregoing. My. marked 
copy documents all of the above extreme state- 
ments in convincing detail, more than I can 
reproduce here. But in view of the implications 
of the title, the contents of the treatise, the 
publishing house, and some of the reviews which 
have appeared in the public press, let me briefly 
document each of my criticisms. And before that, 
let me comment that I think Drs. Barry and 
Wolf, with whom I had had no direct or indirect 
contact before I read their printed book, have, 
in burying vocational guidance, given me as 
decent a personal burial as any dead man could 
ask. I wish I could reciprocate as nicely. 


English. The term “mythological” is frequently 
used instead of the term “mythical” (e.g., p. 137: 
“without wondering whether it is mythological 
or real”). The term “methodological” is used 
as an adjective in conjunction with the noun 
“theory” (beginning on p. 3) to denote the use 
of methods or instruments without a theory, with- 
out noting that it is lack of theory, rather than 
a theory, which is under consideration: it is too 
easy to use long words, without thinking through 
their meaning! There is reference (p. 188) to “a 
paramutual window”’—shades of my horseracing 
ancestors! Etc. Such errors could be forgiven 
if the scholarship were otherwise sound. 

Scholarship. It is stated (p. 11) that in 1912 
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Harvard began a training course for counselors; 
according to Brewer, who was in a _ position 
to know and who cites documents on p. 183 
and following of his History, the first course 
was given in 1908 at the Boston YMCA on Satur- 
day evenings and was sporadically attended by 
staff members from local agencies—really a lec- 
ture series. Harvard gave a series of ten lectures 
in the summer of 1911 (no credit), presumably 
the “training course” referred to by Barry and 
Wolf. That it was not until about 1921, ten 
years later, that serious beginnings were made 
in the training of counselors is not noted by 
the authors in their discussion of the “spread” 
of the “wildfire.” There is reference, on page 
202 and elsewhere, to the “traditional division 
of counselor duties.” This is the separation of 
vocational counseling from other kinds or aspects 
of counseling. But there is no citation of evidence 
that such a division in fact exists, only the myth 
(not the “mythology,” please) which Barry and 
Wolf accept. They disregard the fact that most 
surveys of what school counselors do (vide the 
Wrenn Report) show that school counselors are 
typically expected to do a combination of coun- 
seling—considerable emphasis on educational and 
vocational choice and adjustment, with somewhat 
less on social and other adjustments. The writers 
appear obsessed by what they call the “fallacy of 
the vocational designation” (p. 208), and are misled 
by this obsession into thinking that the recognition 
of the existence of occupations and the facts 
of vocational choice and adjustment means the 
compartmentalization of individuals and the sepa- 
ration of counseling functions. This is most cer- 
tainly a non-sequitur. 


Again, it is stated (p. 195) that “Interests, 
like needs, can and do enlarge and diminish, 
come into being and pass away.” No evidence 
to support this statement is cited, nor is the 
contrary evidence accumulated by Strong, Ver- 
burg, Hewer, and others (and lectured on in the 
very halls in which Barry and Wolf obtained 
their doctorates) noticed, much less demolished. 
More on scholarship: an implication of the B 
and Wolf position, which the term “epitaph” 
and much of the discussion suggests and even 
claims is revolutionary, is that the emphasis on 
informational courses for counselors should be 
on “helping them (high school students) to locate 
and evaluate information for themselves” (p. 223). 
This, scholarship would have told them, was 
Kitson’s position, hammered at in class and in 
his writings over the past many years. 


Technical Knowledge and Understanding. Just 
one example, because of space: on page 210 it 
is stated that “In the light of Thorndike and 
Hagen’s study, aptitude test scores should not be 
used directly for educational or career planning.” 
This is, in fact, what some read-on-the-run head- 
line writers concluded when the publicity hit the 
newspapers, but not what the study showed. 
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There were essentially two findings bearing on 
this point: one, fitting the Barry and Wolf con- 
clusion, that aptitude tests do not predict occupa- 
tional success (success in a given occupation when 
compared to other men in that occupation); a 
second, just as important, showed that aptitude 
tests do have predictive value for field and level 
of work, i.e., choice of one occupation rather 
than another. This means they can be used direct- 
ly for educational and career planning, if the 
counselor understands tests and occupations. This 
is not an isolated example—see page 208, and 
the unsupported statement made, it seems, in 
ignorance of the CEEB studies of the effects 
of practice on test scores. 

Good Theme Distorted. The basic theme of 
the treatise is that “traditional vocational guid- 
ance” must give way to a new type of vocational 
guidance, with a second theme that the term 
vocational should be abolished in order to make 
this possible. Holism, it seems, means refusing 
to label what we are doing when we recognize 
the fact that educational and vocational choices 
must be made. Barry and Wolf seek to free 
vocational counseling from slavery to methods 
developed before theory was considered and be- 
fore relevant research was conducted. Here we 
are in perfect agreement, and this is, I suppose, 
why I got a decent burial. They see vocational 
development as part of the development of a 
person; ditto, ditto. They want to do this by 
dropping the term vocational; but a better solu- 
tion was proposed in 1951, when counseling psy- 
chology included it. They want to do it by calling 
a moratorium on the use of tests because they 
are misused, but this is like calling a moratorium 
on the use of automobiles because they kill 
people: would what would be used instead lead 
to better results? They want to update and make 
more readily available our occupational informa- 
tion files. Is this indeed the demise of vocational 
guidance? 


It is not, but requiescant in pace. 

Counseling: Readings in Theory and Practice, 
edited by John F. McGowan and Lyle D. Schmidt 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1962), 
contains 67 articles published in the journals 
during the past five years. It thus supplements, 
brings up to date, but does not duplicate Bray- 
field’s Readings. Royalties, as is appropriate when 
the actual authors get nothing for their work, are 
shared by the editors with the American Psy- 
chological Association and the American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association. New material has 
been written to bind the various articles together. 
It is of interest to readers of a journal such 
as this to know what journals the selections 
come from: the Journal of Counseling Psychology 
leads with 23 articles, followed by the Personnel 
and Guidance Journal with 19, Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology with 8, the American Psy- 
chologist with 5, and some expected and 
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unexpected others with only one or two each. 
Reassuring, especially when the nature of the 
articles from noncounseling or nonguidance 
journals is considered: apparently our journals 
publish what our consumers want in a book 
of readings. The topics and selections are good: 
history, selection and training, philosophy and 
values, theory, client expectations and referral, 
personality as a factor in counseling, techniques 
and style, diagnosis, duration and success, com- 
munication, use of tests, results, responsibility, 
interprofessional relations, ethics and law. Should 
be widely used and useful.? 

Passing note: another book of readings, con- 
sisting largely of articles from the Journal of 
Counseling Psychology and translated into Japa- 
nese, has just come to our attention. So the 
editors can feel pleased with their global in- 
fluence (writers too, of course!), and the stock- 
holders can rejoice that their enterprise is widely 
appreciated. 

Problems in Counseling; A Case Study Ap- 
proach, by James F. Adams (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1962) is a paperback containing 26 briefly 
but well described and commentated cases, rang- 
ing from vocational choice to marital adjustment. 
Good instructional material. 

Counseling Your Friends, by Louis and Lucile 
Cantoni (New York: William Frederick, 1961), 
looked like a worry book, for the title suggested 
the encouragement of bad practices and the paper 
cover announced “Techniques in psychotherapy 
for the layman—” and more to the same effect. 
But the psychologist and social worker couple 
who wrote it led from this theme to helping 
people deal effectively with the emotional de- 
mands and crises of everyday life, in others 
and in themselves, and to helping with referral 
(of the other or of the self). The treatment is 
sound, the style interesting, the book readable. 
It is too bad the title and blurb serve to debase 
the already troublesome term “counseling,” and 
promise something the book wisely avoids doing. 
Despite this, you might want a copy to lend 
to someone who talks counseling but will not 
bring himself to get it, or who is too interested 
in his friends’ problems. You'll probably wish 
you could cut out the first chapter, which plays 
ball with the cover page. 

Becoming the Complete Adult, edited by Simon 
Doniger (New York: Association Press, 1962) 
looked like another worry book, but was also 
a pleasant surprise. Dana Farnsworth, Karl Men- 
ninger, Harold Taylor, and others write easily 
and sensibly about your body, your emotions, your 
intellect, and so on. All but the chapters by 
Smith on vocational choice and by the Over- 
streets on politics strike me as first rate reading 
matter (sex and alcohol included) for older adoles- 
cents and young adults. I suppose all such books 


2A more detailed review of this book by Parker 
is in this issue. Ed. 


for the layman must have one or two worry 
chapters; I shall recommend the others. 

The Vocational Interests of Nonprofessional 
Men, by Kenneth E. Clark (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1961), deserves far 
more detailed review than I can give in this 
column, especially at a time when I have so 
much to choose from and so much to cover. 
In this slim monograph Clark reports more than 
ten years of painstaking work in the measurement 
of the vocational interests of men in occupations 
hitherto slighted, together with the development 
of the Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory 
and its scales. He provides better answers than 
any hitherto available on the questions of ho- 
mogeneous versus empirical or occupational keys, 
and throws light on the structure of interests 
at the skilled occupational levels. He still does 
not deal with the problem of the interests of 
unskilled workers, nor even those of the semi- 
skilled, but we may rejoice in being able to 
move one step further down the scale. There 
is not much here for the practitioner, until the 
MVII is published as such, but this is a must 
for those who would understand better the struc- 
ture of interests and the nature of interest 
inventories. 

The New Managers, by William R. Dill, Thomas 
L. Hilton, and Walter R. Reitman (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962), is by a team 
of industrial administration and psychology pro- 
fessors at Carnegie Tech, who made intensive 
case studies of the early careers of a number 
of young engineers who did graduate work in 
industrial administration at their school. The data 
are not treated quantitatively, although some 
tests and other such data are cited—these are 
case studies, well reported and imaginatively 
analyzed. They illustrate well many of the prob- 
lems of becoming an executive, and in the process 
cast real doubt on current ideas of organization 
men. The book is aimed at students aiming to 
become executives, to help them understand their 
own problems of career development better. The 
book is very well designed for this purpose, and 
it can also serve to deepen and broaden the 
occupational information of counselors who deal 
with potential and actual executives. 


Guiding the Physically Handicapped College 
Student, by Herbert Rusalem (New York: Teachers 
College Bureau of Publications, 1962). No scare- 
head blurbs or claims here, but a solid and sane, 
and readable, treatment of an important topic 
well defined by the title. Good supplementary 
reading for a course on counseling (for those 
with interest in this special group); good reading 
for the working counselor who wants help in 
thinking about this aspect of his work; not, let 
us hope, a text for one of a series of fractionated 
courses on counseling people with blue eyes, coun- 
seling people with six fingers, or counseling stu- 
dents with a limited knowledge of Sanskrit. 
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Worthy of comment, for which time and space 
are lacking now, are the following: 


Intelligence and Attainment Tests, by Philip E. 
Vernon. New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 


Groups in Guidance, by Edward C. Glanz, 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1962. 


Mental Health in the Metropolis: The Midtown 
Manhattan Study, Vol. I, by Leo Srole et al. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 


Creativity and Intelligence, by Jacob W. Getzels 
and Philip Jackson. New York: Wiley, 1962. 


Guiding Creative Talent, by E. Paul Torrance. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 


A Sourcebook for Creative Thinking, edited by 
Sidney J. Parnes and Harold F. Harding. New 
York: Scribner’s, 1962. 


Great Aspirations, by James A. Davis and Nor- 
man Bradburn. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago (National Opinion Research Center). 


Some of these will be the subject, I hope, of 
a reprise in a later issue. In the meantime, 
Happy Reading! 


John P. McGowan ana Lyle D. Schmidt. 
Counseling: Readings in Theory and 
Practice. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1962. 


Recently in an advanced counseling theory 
class a student of clinical psychology asked me, 
“Is there any consistent, integrated theory of 
counseling such as one finds of psychotherapy in 
Freud, Jung or Sullivan?” The conclusion that 
there is little agreement as to what constitutes 
“counseling” or how it can best be carried on 
is obvious in this selection of readings. The book 
consists of 67 papers grouped into three parts: 
Origin and Development of Counseling, The Coun- 
seling Process, and Professional Issues in Counsel- 
ing. Each Part, Chapter, and Section is introduced 
by brief formulations of the editors’ counseling 
“theory.” 


Two major ideas guided the preparation of 
the work. (a) “. . . the relationship that develops 
between counselor and client is the most signifi- 
cant aspect of counseling . . .” and (b) “. . . each 
counselor will develop both an attitude toward 
counseling and a technique that are consistent 
with what he is as a person or what he hopes 
to become. . . .” I began by reading through 
the comments which initiate each Part, Chapter, 
and Section. These are an elaboration of the 
editors’ basic convictions. The general nature of 
the book becomes more clear by examining some 
selected ideas from these comments. (Rather than 
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these being direct quotations, they are my para- 
phrasing of essential “ideas.”) 


Philosophy and values come with the growth 
and maturity of a profession. For this reason 
there has been an increased interest in these 
areas in recent years. 


It is likely that the interest in such topics has 
been stimulated by the editors’ stated conviction 
that counseling is a highly personalized venture 
which depends upon what the counselor is or 
hopes to become. Such a conviction necessitates 
a primary concern with goals, values and philoso- 
phy. I have felt that Walker and Peiffers’ (1957)! 
analysis of goals is a classic in this area and 
that it is a good starting point for a discussion 
of the subject. Also, the exchange by Walker 
(1957) and Rogers (1957) helps to illustrate how 
fundamental this problem is to counseling. 


Each person theorizes about counseling and 
develops an approach to it which is consistent 
with his own experiences and approach to life. 


This “belief’ may have followed from the 
editors’ convictions regarding the highly person- 
alized nature of counseling. It may also reflect 
our present lack of any deep understanding of 
human relationships or the lack of definitive 
research. It is important to note that the theory 
papers in this collection outnumbered research 
papers about two to one. From the data available, 
one may conclude that there will not be a com- 
prehensive inclusive theory of counseling written 
in the near future. There has been little said in 
the literature about the differences in theorizing 
about human beings and theorizing about coun- 
seling process; actually both are needed. W. L. 
Layton’s (1961) paper, in addition to those in- 
cluded in the text, is a start towards formulating 
a theory of what happens in counseling. Admit- 
tedly most sophisticated theorizing about counsel- 
ing process has been done by therapeutically 
oriented persons. Could it be that this is one 
reason counselors have leaned heavily in_ this 
direction? 


A counselor can likely make “technical er- 
rors” and use a variety of techniques if he is 
able to convey a sincere interest in and willing- 
ness to help an individual. 


The tendency is for counselors to be rather 
inflexible in their approach to clients, with more 
experienced counselors showing more variability. 


These two conclusions strike deep at the heart 
of our counselor education practices. Is it possible 
to teach useful techniques and encourage flexi- 


1References thus cited are not included as 
readings in the McGowan and Schmidt volume 
although some are listed in the auxiliary readings. 
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bility? Are “good” counselor attitudes sufficient? 
Is a desire to help sufficient? If so, of what 
should counselor education consist? 


Counselor time is a vital factor to be reck- 
oned with. Therefore, we must learn to use 
it effectively and not prolong counseling be- 
yond reasonable limits, 


The outcome research included in this section 
tends not to support the editors’ position on 
this topic. Some of the most helpful research 
on this topic was published too late (for example, 
Shlien, J. M., et al. [1962] “Effect of Time 
Limits: A Comparison of Two Psychotherapies”). 
The position taken by the editors and supported 
by the Shlien research is not shared by many 
counselor educators, particularly those with a 
therapeutic orientation. Yet, one of the pressing 
problems of counseling service administrators is 
to meet the increasing demand for services. 


The final criteria by which counseling must 
be judged is whether or not it helps the client. 


Neglected in the editors’ selections are some 
of the very critical evaluation problems. These 
are largely design problems but without an under- 
standing of these problems the papers included 
easily could be misinterpreted. The comments 
by Pepinsky to the Tuma-Gustad paper in another 
section are helpful in this regard. The questions 
that need to be answered before there can be 
definitive research start with, “How can you tell 
whether or not the client has been helped by 
counseling?” and include “How can important 
variables such as severity of problems, motivation, 
counselor effectiveness and client suggestibility 
be controlled?” I would like to have seen the 
classic arguments in the Eysenck (1960) and 
Rosenzweig (1954) exchange included as well as 
the excellent APGA symposium on research. 
(Eysenck and the symposium are listed in the 
auxiliary readings but not Rosenzweig.) 


There are, of course, other equally interesting 
and challenging ideas presented by the editors. 
Tt above are sufficient to demonstrate that a 
book of readings can be more than a mere collec- 
tion of previously published papers. This one is 
indeed more than that. 


The editors state that one of the problems 
they confronted in the selection of articles was 
how counseling and psychotherapy differ. Their 
position is “. . . that there are important and 
essential differences between the two areas .. .” 
but because of the overlap between them “guid- 
ance oriented counselors could learn as much 
from their therapy-oriented colleagues as the latter 
could learn from them.” Many of us have had 
difficulty finding a clear cut differentiation be- 
tween counseling and psychotherapy, yet share 
similar convictions. Actually, the selections do not 


help much in spelling out what differences there 
might be between the two processes. Two papers 
(Thompson and Tyler) deal tangentially with the 
problem. The excellent paper by Perry (1955) 
would have been helpful but was not included 
even in the auxiliary readings. Rudikoff and Kirk 
(1961) likewise could have helped to demonstrate 
that the goals of counseling and psychotherapy 
are quite different and. that “disturbed” persons 
can be helped at times more appropriately by 
counseling than by therapy. 

The problem of selection is always present for 
one who wishes to publish an anthology. It 
seemed to have been solved for these editors 
by selecting papers which tended to reinforce 
their convictions about counseling. This selectivity 
is offset to some degree by their excellent lists 
of auxiliary readings for each chapter. However, 
there were some significant omissions, in my 
opinion. Some of these have been noted above. 
Others would include Ellis’ reaction (1959) to 
Rogers’ “Necessary and Sufficient Conditions” 
paper (1957), the Meehl papers on “Clinical and 
Actuarial Predictions” (1956, 1959) and the Rog- 
ers-Skinner debate (1956). 

The problems of selection are further illustrated 
by comparison of the contents of this volume 
with that of another published in 1962. The 
McGowan-Schmidt volume of 67 readings drew 
papers from twelve periodicals and one mimeo- 
graphed report. Seventy-six per cent of the papers 
come from three journals. Almost half of those 
were from one journal. By contrast the other 
volume of 41 readings drew from twenty-three 
periodicals, with only five articles included in 
both books. 

There is a growing dissatisfaction among many 
school people with the “therapeutic” orientation 
of counselor educators. I am of the opinion that 
very soon our counselor education sequences are 
going to have to reflect the divided interests of 
school counselors and counseling psychologists. 
I feel this volume could have been strengthened 
had it been written specifically for counseling 
psychology without reference to the public school 
situation. Very little would need to have been 
left out and certainly there are a number of 
good papers which could have been included. For 
example, the entire field of social work has been 
neglected; neither were there papers from the 
related field of marriage counseling. If counseling 
psychology and psychotherapy overlap to the 
degree the editors contend, then at least one 
major resource of theory, practice, and training 
remains untapped. 

Another exercise I found interesting was to 
read rapidly through the conclusions of each re- 
search article. This is a sobering experience. 
Though our research literature has doubled in 
the past ten years, one is soon struck with the 
relative lack of “facts” upon which both our 
theory and practice are based. To quote Dressel 
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et al. (1953), “a simple summary of all that I 
have written is that it is difficult to draw practi- 
cal counseling implications from published re- 
search because little research is planned with this 
realistic end in view.” 

This collection of readings has brought together 
a number of important and useful papers. Most 
of what is not included is referenced in the 
auxiliary readings appended to each chapter. In 
addition, selected book references are made. In 
this way, the text could easily serve as a spring 
board for very comprehensive reading in counsel- 
ing psychology. 

The book suffers the defects of any book of 
readings: (a) not everything good can be included 
and (b) regardless of how comprehensive the se- 
lection, something new of value will be published 
before the book is off the press. Although such 
a book will never replace good periodical reading 
habits, these dangers can be overcome through 
wise use of the text. 

Clyde A. Parker 
Brigham Young University 
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